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INTRODUCTION. 



'HE cathedrals of Eii^laiiJ, in dcsif^ and plan, are more nearly 
related to those of North-Western Franco than of any other 
j)art of Europe. This is of course oiriy what ini^ht be expected, 
seeing^ that the connection between the two countries was, for 
so many years, so close, and, for a time at least, the centre 
of civdlisatiou of the united king’doin of England and Duchy 
of Normandy was on the other side of tlie Channel. There were 
men of mark amon^ the clergy, and building’s of some fame among the 
churches of England, long before the battle of Senlac ; but there can be no 
doubt that, whatever ill may have been done l)y the invader, ho brought 
with him a more learned clergy, and a higher standard in the arts of civilisa- 
tion, especially ecclesiastical. One of his first steps was to replace, as quickly 
as possible, the English bishops by Norman prelate's; and these, almost without 
exception, busied themselves in rebuilding the cathedrals of tluur dioceses. Of 
the chief churches anterior to the Norman invasion only a few fragments now 
remain, incorporated (generally beneath the surlace of the ground) into the build- 
ings by which they were replaced, but of tlunr architecture we can form some 
slight idea from the more considerable portions of parochial churches which are 
still scatter(^d up and down the country. From Earls Barton and Barnack, from 
St. Michael’s at Oxford and St. Be3n(^t’s at ■Cambridge, from . Holy Trinity at 
Colchester, and several others which it is needless to name, we see that| except 
as a matter of antiquarian interest, there is little to regret in the fact that tlie 
Norman prelates adopted a policy so ^‘thorough” in their dealings with the art3hi- 
tectural past. The cathedrals erected by them were at first closely related to the 
churches of the land in which they had been reared. In what remains of the 
work of Lanfranc at Canterbury, of Gundulf at Rochester, and of Walkelyn at 
Winchester, we see buildings which might almost ho called copies of the churches 
which they had left behind in their own Normandy. The workmanship waa at 
first inferior — the cathedrals of England must have appeared to the French visitor 
as ‘^provincial” or “colonial” in design and execution — full of good intentions 
unskilfully fulfilled, or of great designs imperfectly executed. But in no long 
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time the plant from a sunnier soil took root, and became acclimatised. It was 
modified by the influences of its environment, and obeyed the laws of growth 
and development. English church architecture assumed its own characteristics, 
and became a specific variety, distinguishable from and fully comparable with 
the indigenous descendants of the French stock from which it had sprung. 
The distinction, of course, becomes more marked as time proceeds ; the divergence 
becomes readily perceptible in the later period of the Romanesque or rdund- 
arched style, to which the name Norman is commonly given ; the influence is 
only occasionally seen, and that chiefly in the south-east of England, in the first 
period of the use of the ])ointed arch, that commonly called the Early English ; 
and after this the differences between the churches of England and of North- 
Western France become so marked as to be perceptible on the most cursory 
glance. There is, however, not much in common between the English cathedrals 
and those of Northern G(u*niany, even at the earliest period; while the difference 
is no less marked from those* of the more southern parts of France*, and still 
greater from those of Ne)rthoni Italy. 

The chief architectural distinctienis will be presently ne)tie',(^d. There is, how- 
ever, another whieh should ne)t bo entirely forgotten — the distiiiejtion e)f site. 
The French cathedrals, as a rule*, stanel in the heart of the towns ; they are 
hemmed in with houses, which in many c-ascs actually revsted against, and were 
encrusted upem their walls, an cncre)ae*hment whicli seems to have* been per- 
mitted from a very e*arly pe3rioel. Thus, as it has been often remarkecl^. not- 
withstanding all that has be^en done of late years to clear away the*se3 
encumbrances, it is extremely' elifhcult to e)])tniii any goe)d general view of the 
exterior, and it is e)nlv when at a distance from the te>wn we see the hime 
miiSH of sculptured stenic rising high above the subordinated roofs that we can 
fully appreciate its grand proportions and its vast dimensions. English (jathedrals, 
on the contrary, are generally surrounded by ample open spaces ; this may be in 
part due to the fact that they w(*rc almost invariably connected with some great 
monastery, that they^ were not only the mother churches of a dio(!es(3, but also 
what we might call college chapels,” as is still the case with the Cathedral of 
Christ Church at Oxford. This connetjtion appears much more rare in France ; 
except it be for an episcopal palace,” one treads, on quitting the door of a 
French cathedral, u])on the pavements of the strciets, and passes abruj)tly from the 
peace within to the turmoil of the city^. In this there may be a gain as well as 
a loss ; perhaps we may have in it some ground for the mutual insulation, once very 
marked, of the cathedral and the townsfolk. But whether or not because they so 
commonly were incorporated into the spacious j)recincts of an important monastic 
foundation, the fact remains that the English cathedrals stand in spaces far more 
open than is usual in France, and frequently occupy sites remarkably beautiful. 
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The difPerenccs also in plan are conaiderablo ; those arc loss oonspicnau$ m 
tlie older cathcdmls, tliou^li oven tlierc a distinction may often be noticed. In 
those of Norman date in England the dominant ^ound-plan is almost always 
a Xatin cross with well- developed arms. There is no trace whatever of the 
basilica type, thoup^h possibly this may once have been visible in the churches of 
eai-lier date in this country, os it is certainly more pormanently impressed on 
those of France. But when we come to the cathedrals built in the Pointed styles, 
the difference is even more persistently marked. Contnist, for example, the ground- 
plans of the Catlu'drals of Paris, Amiens, Rhoims, or C^hartres with English buildings. 
All of these, even the hist, (U)ver sjiaces of ground large in projxirtion to their 
length; their area being in the case of Notre Dame (tlie smalhvst), 64,108 feet, 
and of Amiens (the largest), 71, feet. Salisbury, \vlilch is rather longer than 
Notre Dame, cinders less ground by full 9,0tK) feet ; and York, which is quite 
fifty fiH^t longer than Aniii^ns, and is one of the most sjiacious of our cathedrals, 
oceu])ies an area but slightly gi*eater. 

The French cathedrals are generally more lofty* than tlie English ; this 
produces a result which, howevcT inipressiv(‘ at first sight, is soinetimos open 
to criticism. Mr. Fergaisson says, not witliout justice: ‘‘A great charm of English 
cathedrals is their repose of outline ; a Frmich catlu'dral is surrounded by a 
multitude of jiiunacles, flying buttresses, and otlKu* exj)i‘dients, to keep the 
building fiom falling. It is true that these objects were made ornamental, but 
though it is vicious to conceal construction, it is ])ad archil ectuni to let the 
devices of construction predominate over the actual outline of the main building 
itself. Not only does it suggest weakness, but it jiroduces a flutter and a per- 
plexity that can never be satisfactory. . . . All this (jxemplifics the observation 

made above, that tli(5 French wore always working up to the limits of their strength, 
always trying to make their piers as light, their windows as large, and their 
vaults as high as possible; doing all they could, und striving to do more, while 
the soberer English architect, on tlie contrary, athunjited nothing over which he 
had not full (jommand.’^ Frenidi cathedrals not scddoin have double side aisles. 
Chichester alone among luigiish cathedrals lays claim to these, und the peculiarity 
is (ionfined to the nave. Another distinctive feature of our cathedi’als is the ex- 
treme rarity of a chevei at the (^ast end. Apsidal terminations were not rare in 
those of Norman date, but they apjiear to have been more jileasing to French 
and Teutonic than to English-born architects, and could not maintain their 
footing in this country. The original Norman chevet remains with modifications 
at Norwich and P*etcrhorough, and to some extent at Gloucester. It was retained 

* Tlie average in Eiigliali catliedrals of heiglit to breadth in the centre aisle is 2‘36 to ], aud is often 
as low as 2 to 1. In French cathedrals it is commonly 3 to 1 (as at Westminster Abbey).— Fergnsson, 
“ Handbook of Architecture,” book viii., chap. i. 
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in the reconstruction of Canterbury, and in a modified form is a feature at 
the eastern extremity of Lichfield and Wells, but the majority of the English 
cathedralfl arc square-ended, so that to obtain a really characteristic example 
in the Pointed style, we must turn from our cathedrals to the Abbey Church at 
Westminster. The change, in the writer’s opinion, is to be regretted. Contrast, 
for example, the choir of Laon with that of the neighbouring Cathedrals of 
Soissons or of Rheims : how poor and flat the termination of the first appears. 
Hence we find that the cast ends of our English cathedrals are the least satis- 
factory parts. The bold attemjit at Durham to solve the difficulty by a perfectly 
original treatment cannot be called a success ; the (^ast ends of Lincoln and of 
York arc comparatively poverty-stricken. From the interior, no doubt, the effect 
of a double row of lancets or of a fine Decorated window is sometimes very 
striking, but it may be questioned if this atones for losing the rich effect of the con- 
verging ribs of the roof, and the a])2)areiit increase of dimensions which is given 
by the sweej) of the chevet, while externally everything seems sacrificed to the 
window, and the architect always appears to have been in a difficulty as to how to 
complete his design. p]astern transepts are a much commoner feature in England 
than in France, and these generally arc a great enrichment both within and 
without. Continental architects also, as a rule, appear to have succeeded better 
with their west fronts than the English. Wells and Lichfield are undoubtedly 
beautiful, Peterborough and Lincoln arc unique, but both are inconij)lete, and 
the latter is certainly open to criticism ; York, indeed, is very good, but s^Ji^oral, 
including even Salisbury, are almost failures. It is difficult to find one to 
compare with the harmonious beauty of Notre Dame at Paris, or with the 
magnificence of Amiens or Rheims. In one res])cct, however, the English 
arcliitects generally bear away the palm — in their towers and stecj:)les. This is, 
perhaps, in great ])art due to the use made of a central tower — a feature com- 
paratively rare in Frainjc. Laon (which, had all its towers been built, would 
have been a marvel) and St. Ouen at Rouen show what several of the French 
cathedrals have lost. We may challenge our kinsmen across the Channel to 
match the central towers of Canterbury and of Grloucester, or the groups of 
York, Wells, Durham, and Lincoln, the steeples of Chichester or of Salisbury, 
or the triple spires of Lichfield, and thus we may venture to assert that there are 
charms in the architecture of ecclesiastical buildings in England hardly less great 
than in France. 

Our cathedrals have been passing during the last forty or fifty years 
through a period of restoration in a double sense of the word — a restoration 
to something of their pristine beauty, and a restoration to use. As for the 
former it cannot be said that the efforts have been invariably successful — the 
ravages of time or neglect cannot wholly be obliterated in the beauty of a 
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building, any more than on the face of a woman. Let the mouldering stone 
be replaced by new, the crumbling carving exactly copied, yet the building has 
lost its interest; it has become a more model, and is no longer a record of the 
works and thought of men who lived and played a part in this world. A 
much ‘‘restored” building is hardly better than a copied picture, a manuscript 
reproduced in photozincography, a scarce old book rejirinted in exact fac-simile 
— it may be instructive, but it loses almost all its interest. Over-restoration 
has been the fate of not a few cathedrals. Not only has the progress of decay 
been arrested, not only has the now work been done which was needful for 
the stability and permanence of the building, not only (a task involving actual 
reconstruction, sometimes of a very conjectural kind) have tli(» deformities been 
excised and the excrescences swept away whic>h an agx' of architectural barbarism 
had introduced, but also, not stddom, the architect has been turn(‘d loose on the 
building to work Lis will almost unclu'cked, to impress his own individuality on 
the cathedral, to run up a big bill, to advertise liis name, and tidvanco a stage 
towards kniglithood. Whether from interested inoliv(.*s or from sheer ignorance, 
our English catlicdrals, lik(^ so many of our churclies, have, in many cases, 
suffered almost as much as they liave bonc'iited by the ('pidomic of restoration 
through which the land has bccai j)assing. No doubt the mischief has not 
seldom been the result of w(dl*mcaning ignorance. Tin' architect found, or thought 
he found, a part of the building in a critical condition, and did not poss(sss enough 
either of knowledge or of genius to r(*prodiice the thoughts of Iiis predecessor and 
give the world a second, and almost as excellent an (unbodiment of the same 
idea. The later restoration is, in this respect, generally imich Ix^tter than the 
earlier. Scott, for instance, was far more coiiservativci and more (;fipabl<3 than 
Cottingham; but still, even in liis case, it may sometimes ))e doubted whether 
he has not been over-bold, and has tam]3cred with that which had been better 
left alone. It must, however, hi', romeinberod, as an excuse for the architects and 
those (supposed to be) in authority over them, that it was often absolutely neces- 
sary to do something. Our catliixlrals, some half a century since, wore in many 
cases in a state of dis-repair that thrcatcuied to be(*,oinc dilapidation, and their 
beauties were marred l)y whitewash, by huge wooden boxes, and by all kinds 
of eigliteciitli-ecnitury abominations. I can remember more tlian one in its un- 
restored days, and it was not possible to let things remain as they were. Still 
zeal, as it so often does in everything coniujcted with religion, has sometimes 
outrun discretion, and thougli our cathedrals liave rarely suffered from the restorer 
as those of Francie did during the Second Empire, though ho has rarely worked 
his will with so little control as he has done at the Fondaco dei Turclii at Venice, 
and is attempting to do at St. Mark’s, yet there has been much mischief per- 
petrated, together with a very considijrable amount of good. 
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At any rate we may hope that the majority of our cathedrals are now 
structurally secure. The catastrophe of Chichester, and that which has only been 
averted by taking down the central tower of Peterborough, would, in all probability, 
but for the ‘‘ Gothic revival ” of the nineteenth century, have been a common fate. 

Structurally, it is probable that, on the whole, our cathedrals suffered more 
from tlio neglect of the last century than from any mischief wrought by the 
iconoclastic zeal of the Puritans. Their injuries rarely went further than the 
destruction of details, and, in the worst cases, the fifteen years of desecration 
was not a long enough time to allow the fabric to suffer any serious damage from 
neglect; but the long period of utter carelessness, from which the present is 
a reaction, was most detrimental. In one respect, however, our cathedrals have 
been more fortunate than those of the Continent. The middle part of the 
seventeenth century marks an e])ocIi, after which for a very long time all 
structural changes cease in our cathedrals. The opposite influence's both of the 
Puritans and of the courtiers of the restored Stuart diverted men from attempting 
to enlarge or beautify structures with whose architecture the age was entirely 
out of sympathy. This was fortunate. Had not the ‘‘church revival” of Laud 
and the earlier Stuarts been so rudely suppressed, seventc('nth-pentury architec'ts 
might have been let loose upon our cathedrals to deal with them as did Inigo 
Jones with old St. Paul’s, and as Ohristoiflicr Wren with the fa(;ade of West- 
minster Abbey. But from that, in most cases, Hanoverian apathy has saved us. 
It is difficult for tln^ present generation to understand the mental coiiditfcn of 
its ancestors during the eighteenth century in relation to the architcctui*al rc'inaiiis 
of the Middle Ages. There has been during the last thirty years a reaction 
against the architecture of the Benaissance (though the latt^st craze, dressing as 
a Florentine of the Medicican epoch, and dwelling in a mansion supposed of the 
reign of Qu(ien Anne, has produced some turn of the weatlier-cock). Still, not- 
withstanding this reaction, and notwithstanding a delilxuaic jji'cference for 
“ Gothic ” instead of Renaissance, oU ethi(*.al grounds as well as for reasons of 
taste, few Imglishmen would allow the best work of Inigo Jones or of 
Christopher Wren to fall to ruin, or would attempt to gothicisc the present 
Cathedral of St. Paul. Inconceivable as it may seem, our great-grandfathers 
appear to have thought that they wer(^ actually improving a cathedral when they 
blocked the vistas of its aisles by screens of plaster and of glass, when tlujy hid 
the fret-work of a vaulted roof by a flat plaster ceiling, and replaced its carvf'd 
stall-work by big boxes lined with green baize. All jjoetic feeling in art aj)pears 
to have been utterly extinct in England during the later half of the last 
century. While ready to bestow ponderous epithets of admiration on the results 
of a “classic taste,” their architects were rarely able to produce a work which 
is even tolerable in its kind; all sense of poetry seems to have been smothered 
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under beef and pudding, or drowned in beer and port wine. However, exi^ept 
in those cases where, as at Lichfield, Hereford, Salisbury, and Durham, Wyatt 
(whose name it is difficult to write without prefixing an opprobrious epithet) waa 
let loose on a (lathedral, tlie policy of “lot alone” was in most cases followed, 
and the worst sin of commission, except whitewash, wood and plaster work, and 
hacking at details, was the intrusion of a greater or less quantity of monuments, 
always conspicuous and oftem hideous. The fe('ling of Englishmen, from 
clownish Squire Western to the more cultured Matthew Bramble, towards the 
great works of the Middle Ages, can be best summed up in these excerpts from 
a well-known work of Smollett : “ The cathedral (of I)*Arham) is a huge gloomy 

pile As for (York) minster, 1 know not h(»w to distinguish it, except 

by its great size and the height of its spire, from those other ancient churches 
in ditterent ])arts of the kingdom which used to be (tailed monuments of Gothick 
architecture, but it is now agreed that this style is Saracen rather than Gothick, 
and 1 suppose it was first impor<(‘d inti» England from Spain, great part of 
whicli was under the dominion of the Moors.” 

It must not, however, l)e forgotten that tin' existcuici! of anything like a 
conservative spirit architecture is a thing of (^xtrem(*ly modern growth. 
Mediicval builders etfac('d without a moment’s liesitation tlie work of their pre- 
d(‘C('ssors. At first tlion^ was gain as well as loss in this; many of our most 
noldest works in the Early English and Ih'corated styh^s — vtaatable ])oems in 
stone — have replaced sirnplcT and in some cases much l(5ss Ix'autiful “Norman” 
buildings; l)ut as lime went on the changes becann; mort^ wanton, the improve- 
ment much less marked. Very much of what wais done by the architects of the 
c('ntury pr(H*eding the Keformation we coidd wish undone; their albwations, with 
the exception of a few fine towers, have Ixxai alnK)st invariably for the worse, 
and it was generally tln^ oldest work, and histoi-ically the most interesting work, 
that sLifl'ere.d most at their hands. The proportions of a Norman nave would be 
destroycxl by raising the roof to enlarg(i the, (dewestory windows ; the design of a 
fa(;ade would be irretric'vably spoiled by tin' insertion of a huge window of the 
most commonplace character — a mere frame for stained glass. I'astc was decaying 
and, as is usual, was giving place to sumptuousiiess ; the old faith was dying, 
and its custodians were trying to galvanise it to life by appealing to superstition 
— the icsults are a matter of history. Had the clergy of England headed the 
reforming movement, the jdunder and the wasteful perversion of the property of 
ecclesiastic corporations in the sixteenth century, the iconoclastic fury of the 
seventeenth, and the apathy of the eighteenth century, might perhaps have been 
averted; but the history of the Church, not of England only, is too often the 
history of lost opportunities, and “too late” is the verdict which posterity is 
compelled to pronounce upon its efiEorts. 
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Half a century since our cathedrals were too often falling into decay — 
gloomy, deserted piles, in which a few clergy droned through the prescribed 
duties, and the people of the city felt little interest. All this is changed; the 
old exclusive policy of the cathedral close” is a thing of the past; deans 
and canons admit themselves to be but ordinary mortals, and work as hard as 
their brother-men ; the cathedrals are decently, in many cases sumptuously, 
restored, services are numerous and attractive. The cathedral has become, as it 
should be, a centre of religious life and instruction, the great common church 
of the several parishes of the town. At all reasonable times it is open, and 
in most cases the visitor can move unrestricted through all parts where a more 
special custody is not needed. Not seldom also the cathedral has become a 
centre of intellectual activity for the town, and the mainspring of every good 
work. It would be invidious to particularises, for the writer naturally would 
speak of those which he knows best (though these are not few), but it may 
be asserted in general terms that life in a cathedral city to one outsider the 
charmed circle of the close” is now a very different thing to what it was 
forty or fifty years ago. The English cathedrals are becoming in the land 
a great power for good (we do not restrict the term to the English Church), 
and they will, we trust, be ygt more so in the future. TIui chief danger to the 
Cliurch of England at the present day — at any rate from within — is zeal 'without 
discretion. If the patronage of f)ur cathedrals is wisely bestowed, they will be 
— like our universities — in the non-political sense of the word, great conservative 
institutions; places where men will be found who will nf)t be blo^vn about by 
every wind of doctrine, or be swayed by every whim of 1h(^ day, whether the 
fashion set towards su])crstition or towards infidelity. 

It has been admitted that the cathedrals of Britain must yield the palm 
to their rivals on the adjacent mainland of Euroj^e. But when we come to 
examine the parish churches, the advantage, so far as my experience goes, is 
decidedly in favour of our own country. Almost any district here shows a larger 
proportion of picturesque and interesting churches, especially in the rural parishes, 
than a corresponding district of Europe. Doubtless many of them have suffered 
structurally and in detail. In the sixteenth century the harpies of the Court plun- 
dered and destroyed ; in the seventeenth century the Puritans, blindly iconoclastic, 
hacked and smashed; in the eighteenth century a careless and ignorant people 
put brick for stone, and did its best to make all square and (jold and bare; 
while in the nineteenth century the little learning of the restorer has proved 
a dangerous thing, and zeal without discretion has done the usual mischief. 
Still, if ignorant negleci, or even dislike, of Art as a handmaid to Keligion, has 
cost us much in the jaist, it has secured us far more than it has lost. In those 
parts of Europe where the Church of Rome was able successfully to resist the 
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movement for reform and to retain her predominance, we are struck by the 
comparatively modem aspect of so many of the \411age churches. The work of 
enlargement or rebuilding went on after the middle of the sixteenth century, just 
as it had done before, and was practically unchecked till the great convulsion 
of the French Revolution and the subsequent wars. But the style of archi- 
tecture was totally changed. The influence of the classic Renaissance had made 
itself felt in every corner of the land. The so-(uillod Gothic architecture had 
run — as it appears — through its appointed cycle, and with the florid Flamboyant 
in France, as with the mechanically ornate Tudor in Britain, had exhausted its 
store of vital encirgy and aflmitt(*d of no further dovidopmeut. Men could only 
have copied the old, and this, in th(' proud sense of life still young and 
progress still hopeful, they did not care to do. R(?iuiissance attracted by its 

novelty and untried possibilities. True, it also was only a revival, a reproduc- 
tion rather than an invention, hut it had been so long disused that the work 
afforded a sense of discoveiy and freshness, and men in adapting the architecture 
of Imperial Rome to the needs of the sixtecaith century not only felt the 
fascination of the anticpuiry’s research, but also enjoyed some little taste of 
the pleasure of creation. It was a far cry to the epocli of Hadrian, or oven 
of Diocletian, but the da}'s wliitdi had witnessed the completion of many of 
the great catliedrals of France were as near to them as are those of Queen 
Anne to ourselves. 

Thus, from a variety of causes, church building wont on vigorously in 
those countries after it had been greatly — indeed, for a time, almost wholly — 
arrested in England. The medigeval structures were swe})t away with as little 
ruth as an architect of tlie Perpendicular period had shown to the work of his 
Norman predecessors. But the new work was no longer Gothic. Hence, if 
any of the old remained, the result was a painful incongruity. Besides, the 
Renaissan(;e style, wliatever may be its merits for palaces and cathedrals, does 
not readily adapt itself to simple mansions and village churches. It seems the 
natural ally of the long ])urse and the long j)edigrec ; it cannot condescend to 
the wants of the poor and lowly. Thus, on the neighbouring continent Ibere 
is an abundance of those jdain and even mean structures which were now and 
then inflicted on this country during the last century, when a parish church 
was perforce rebuilt bccjause it was actually tumbling down. 

Moreover, the stylo of the Renaissance — if one may use a single term for 
a rather complex idea — itself underwent a decline. The followers of Michael 
Angelo, of Palladio, and of Bernini failed to imitate the excellences, while they 
aggravated the faults, of their masters. Exaggeration is mistaken for sublimity; 
ornamentation is divorced from construction ; the^e is neither repose nor dignity 
nor even significance about the design ; — till we roach the depth of degradation in 
d 
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what Is sometimes called the “Jesuit” style of art. Thus, the parish churches 
of this period, if inexpensive, are paltry ; if costly, are meretricious. In mediaeval 
times the village church, like the country maiden, attracted by a simple modesty 
and homely beauty; now it oscillated between the dirty drudge and the painted 
Jezebel. Thus, though not a few precious relics of olden time remain, the 
country churches of France, Grermany, and Italy are less frequently interesting 
than our own. 

In this land the suppression of the monasteries left the nation in pos- 
session of more churches than it required, all in an excellent state of repair; 
for hardly any period had been more prolific in church building and church 
restoration than the century which preceded the final crash. So little need was 
there for some of the glorious structures which were then left void, that the 
jackals who shared the spoil which the royal plunderer had left, found an excuse 
for pulling down not a few, or, as noticed in these pages, grievously mutilating 
others. Hence — in part because there was no need, in part owing to the grow- 
ing Puritan feeling— there was but little church building in England during the 
interval between the Reformation and the Civil War. Some monuments, a few 
chapels or other structures of slight importance, are the sole ecclesiastical records 
of the age which produced such noble structures as Hatfield and Jlurghley, as 
Hardwick and Longleat. However open to strict criticism may be the blended 
work of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periqd, I confess to wishing that we had 
a few fairly important churches in this style, that we might see how faii- it is 
applicable to ecclesiastical purposes. 

After the Restoration church building became more frequent, though gener- 
ally in towns rather than in the rural districts. The Great Fire of London, 
wherein so many of the City churches perished, gave a magnificent opportunity 
to the architects of that day, and, fortunately, for the hour the man was found. 
Sir Christopher Wren has left his mark indelibly upon the metropolis, and the 
hand of the groat master or of his imitators may be occasionally seen in other 
parts of England. Wren had little sympathy with Gothic art, and was most 
successful when least attentive to its suggestions. Moreover, like most archi- 
tects of the Renaissance, he evidently preferred to follow Roman rather than 
Grecian guides. In this he did well, for, though the work of the latter is, 
in its way, unrivalled in beauty, the style is unfitted for a northern climate, 
and the problem of giving light to the interior is insoluble. Altered circum- 
stances, however, forced the practical Roman designer to grapple with this diffi- 
culty, and thus his work invited imitation by English architects in an English 
climate. It is easy to point out the defects of the stylo, not really insuper- 
able, though commonly too prominent; such as the severance of ornamentation 
from construction (the successful union of which is one of the greatest glories 
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of Qotliic architecture), the engaged columns, the confused facades, and the 
false suggestiveness of design. It is easy to criticise the City churches of 
Wren and his followers. It must be confessed that not seldom the exteriors 
are bald and unsatisfactory, sometimes almost hideous; but it cannot be denied 
that the interiors often are remarkablv’ harmonious, and commonly are admirably 
adapted to their purpose. It is tlie fashion, or till lately was the fashion, to 
despise the work of this period ; but if reasonable service is better than super- 
stitious veneration; if, to members of a Reformed Cliurch, to see and to hoar 
are primary reejuisites in their place of assembly, then Wren and his school 
may claim to have succeeded where the medifcval revivalists of later days have 
signally failed. Aforeover, as we shall presently show, his school really adopted 
as their models the structures of the curlier and. pun^r days of Oliristianity, 
rather than of those when it was darkened by parasitic accretions and corrupted 
by noxious superstitions. Tlu'rc was, also, even in the stylo itself, a certain his- 
torical cfmtinnity, for Ihe Roinancscjuo, in its varieties, is th(^ lineal descendant 
of the architecture of the later Roman Empire. We cannot pass a sweeping 
condemnation on the churches whieli Wren has left us in the valley of tlio 
1'hanies without including in it sucli structures as the )>asilicn.s of San Clemente 
and St. Maria Maggiore — to mention no others — which still remain on the banks 
of the I'iber. Tliere is no virtue inherent in the cruciform ])lan for a church. 
It has its undoubted merits for artistic purposes; it has also its drawbacks. 
But to talk as if the basilica wore the invention of an ago of lukewarm 
IVotcstantisin, or its apsidal sacrarium unfitted for Christian worship, is to ignore 
history and to outrage common sense. 

The earliest British churches were probably on the basilica plan, but of more 
humble design, of inferior execution. Witli this epoch, however, no perfect link 
remains to us. The heathen English invaders were ruthless destroyers, espe- 
cially of the churches of the conquered people. Perhaps the shell of Brixworth 
Church, in Northamptonshire, may be a Roman building. Portions of Roman 
masonry survive here and tliere incorporated into newer work, as at St. Mary’s 
in Dover Castle, at St. Martin’s, Canterbury, possibly at St. Michael’s, Verulam, and 
in a few other instances. These churches — or rather those with which they are 
in structural continuity — were restored to use at the conversion of England by 
Augustine, while in other cases Roman materials were employed in later work, 
thus affording us a connection witli the relics of British Christianity. 

Many of the churches reared during the following two or three centuries 
were of wood, but these, of course, have long since perished; the stave-kirker ” 
of Norway, and possibly the wooden church of Grreensted in Essex, may be re- 
garded as their lineal descendants. But the earlier stone churches appear to 
have still adhered closely to the basilica model — as in the case of the first 
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cathedral of Christ Cliilrch at Canterbury — though before long the plan was 
modified, and it approached nearer to the later type. The churches of Jan'ow and 
Monkwearmouth, built rather before the end of the seventh century, were erected, 
as we are told by Bede, ^^on the Roman model,” and remnants of churches dating 
between the eighth century and tlic Norman Conquest are still not unfrequent. 
Of these, the most perfect is the retjovered church of Bradford-on-Avon, which 
is assigned to the earlier years of the eighth century; this has a comparatively 
large chancel and a southern porch. Altogether about one hundred and twenty 
churches in England, still in use, are said to contain important remnants of 
buildings which Avere erected prior to the Norman Conquest, or, if in actual date 
a little later than it, were nevertheless survivals of the old school. Of these — 
our oldest churches with any approach to perfectness — some instances arc given 
in the present volume. But even before the death of Edward the Confessor, 
the frequent intercourse with Normandy led to the occasional employment of 
its architects for the more important works in this country, as in the case of liis 
abbey at Westminster, and probably that built by Harold at Waltham. After 
the Conquest, began a great epocli of church building, and a fairly clean sweep 
was made of the earlier and, it must be admitted, architecturally very inferior 
structures. But before another century had elapsed, not a few of these early 
Norman churches were replaced by more elaborate buildings. These rapid 
changes were not seldom compulsory, for it must be admitted that the earlier 
Norman architects were faulty masons, and some of their workmanship was iairdly 
better than that of a nineteenth century jeiTy-builder. Early Norman foundations 
had a way of settling, and central towers seemed to tumble down almost as a 
matter of course ; so that rather late Avork in this style is far commoner than 
that which is early. The spirit which produced the crusades seems also to have 
had its influence on church building, and work dating from the latter part of 
the twelfth century is common; and very beautiful work it is, combining the 
grandeur of the Norman with the grace of the Early English. From this time, 
for rather more than three centuries, the building or reconstruction of churches 
went on apace. The architects seem to have had little respect for the work of 
their predecessors, and swept it away without scruple. It must, indeed, be ad- 
mitted that the Norman style, like its Roman ancestor, seems to demand a 
building on a large scale in order to obtain a complete success, while the Early 
English and the Decorated can charm in the smallest chapel hardly less than in 
the grandest cathedral. These styles followed one another by gradual and natural 
development, each lasting nearly a century. Then, or rather before the end of 
the fourteenth century, the style called Perpendicular came into favour. As to 
its merits opinions will continue to differ. To myself it always seems over- 
mechanical and wanting in poetry of conception, but undoubtedly its architects 
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have given us some stately and well-lighted churches, and some superb towers^ 
and it seems peculiarly well adapted for domestic buildings. But as destroyers 
they were even more reckless than their predecessors, because they not only re- 
built, but also marred by knocking about older work in order to insert their 
large and often uninteresting windows. Faith was becoming weak, and the flock 
was getting restive. Its defenders sought to dazzle by sj^lendour and overawe 
by stately ceremonial. The appeal to the senses, instead of to the reason and the 
affections, failed, as it is ever doomed to fail, bec^ause it is of man, not of God. 

Then came the crash, with the results already mentioned. The Reformation 
injured chiefly the grander buildings; the Rebellion left its mark impartially on 
all, though on details rather than on structures. To this followed a period of 
slower but almost worse destruction. The new churches of the eighteenth century 
are seldom respectable ; the older fabrics were generally treated oven worse 
than the cathedrals themselves ; they were knocked about in the most ruthless 
manner, blocked up with pews and galleries, encrusted with hideous monuments, 
bedaubed with plaster and whitewash. 

With the nineteenth century some interest in Gothic ardiltecturo revived. '^I'he 
seed sown, though with timid hand and uncertain purpose, in the later part of the 
preceding century, was fostered into vigorous life by the Church revival which 
began to attract notice about the commencement of the reign of the present Queen. 
The first outward and visible signs of the Golhic revival have certainly naught 
but an liistorical intejrcst, for their ugliness is something portentous. But better 
results were soon produced as the li-uit of the awakening interest in mcdimval 
work, and now for years every style but Gothic has been an abomination to the 
Anglican Churchman. The Victorian era lias been one of church restoration 
and church building. The former has been anything but an unmixed blessing. 
In the parish churches even more than in the cathedrals restoration has too 
often been little better than destruction. Architects with little knowledge, and 
parish priests without discretion, Iiavc worked their will upon our churches — 
replacing the old work by modern imitations — and have often deprived them of 
much of their individuality, and almost all tlioir liistorical interest. It is hardly 
possible to speak too severely of the reckless manner in which the sepulchral 
memorials erected during the latter part of the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
century have commonly been treated. True, they were occasionally ugly in them- 
selves ; they were not seldom no ornament to the walls ; they sometimes dis- 
figured the columns; and the large flat slabs were to some an unpleasing interruption 
to the regularity of the pavement. But they formed a part of the history of the 
parish, and so of the nation. They indicated the resting-places of the men who 
had taken their share, humble though it might sometimes be, in the making of 
England. Now, crammed into belfry chambers or other hiding-places, separated 
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from the actual graves of those whom they commemorate, they have lost more 
than half their interest; sometimes they have even been wantonly broken up and 
destroyed. Who, the restorer will defend himself by asking, cares to read of 
the virtues of a Brown, the opulence of a Jones, or the accomplishments of a 
Robinson, dead a century since? Granted that they wore not even “mute, 
inglorious Miltons,” or “ Cromwells guiltless of their country’s blood,” still they 
are representatives of the Commonwealth of England, and we have no right to 
pass a sponge orer that part of our national history when political power began 
to descend from a titular aristocracy to the yeoman and the merchant. Neither 
can we foretell that a reversionary interest may not yet be imparted to the tombs 
«^f ancestors by more illustrious descendants. Poets and philosophers, statesmen 
and warriors, have arisen, and will continue to arise, from the ranks of the 
tradesmen, the tenant-farmers, and the smaller landed gentry, so that the memorials 
of their humbler ancestors may have an interest in the time'to come. Even when 
the matter is regarded in an msthetic light, I hav(5 my doubts whether the bai'e 
wall of rough stone (probably intended from the first to be jdastered) is the better 
for being unrelieved by mural tablets, and whether a neat chequered pavement 
of black and red tiles, not unlike that of a back kitchen, is preferable to the 
picturesque irregularit}’ of the old quarries, interrupted by the great stone slabs 
which covered the actual graves. 

In the latter part of this work we have attempted to indicate th(' manifold 
interest of our abbeys and churches. While it is not intended to be an^-archi- 
tectural treatise, care has been taken to give some idea of the great variety in 
date, in design, and in execution which these buildings afford. No doubt the 
book could without difficulty have been made more complete in this respect, 
but illustrated treatises on an^hitecture, which deal with the most typical ex- 
amples and the variations exhibited by each style in tlui diffei’cnt parts of 
the kingdom — a subject of great interest in itself — are readily accessible. W(^ 
have inclined rather to the associations which gather round the buildings, and to 
their inseparable alliance with the history of the country. Wo have, it is true, 
our Santa Croce at Westminster and our Pantheon at St. Paul’s, but to many 
a man the quiet churchyard near the ancestral homo has a stronger attraction 
for the last resting-place when life’s tunrioil is ended ; and of Great Britain, 
more than of any other country, it may be said that tlie sejmlclires of her 
famous men are scattered broadcast over the land. Here arc the graves of- a 
whole line of illustrious men, like the Cecils or the Beauchamps; there is the 
resting-place of one who was like a solitary star, a Shakespeare or a Burke. 
Some churches have been made famous by the living rather than the dead ; 
their pulpits have been occujned by men illustrious for their eloquence, their 
literary power, or their scientific knowledge, by men whose names will live as 
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long aa England has a literature and our nation a history. Some ohurdieii 
are rich in memories of kings; some are associated with tlie busy tide of 
life ; some are attractive for their very solitude, and instinct with thoughts of 
contemplative rest. The examples given in the following pages are but grains 
from a heap ; they have been culled somewhat at random, like wild flowers 
from the meadow, but it is hoped that the series will prove to bo at once in- 
teresting and fairly representative. 

One class of churches has alone been excluded — those of the modern 
Gothic revival. At the present day these obviously have not yet acquired any 
historic interest, and architecturally speaking they never can have any. They 
are in no sense a genuine product of the era. They are copies of the work of 
a dead past, not the natural outgrowth of the re(piii:(‘ineiits and the feeling of 
a living present. Their plan sonietinies, their ornamentation often, is suggestive 
of beliefs which we have abandoned as superstitious, and of ideas at which our 
reason revolts. In many cases also they show that the areliitect cannot rightly 
frame the shibboleth which he has attempted to learn; thus tlu^y are like Latin 
verses, which at worst exhibit th(‘ grammatical errors jind the misapplied tags” 
of the schoolboy, and at best do not rise above the frigid correctness and labori- 
ous dulness of the prize poems written by the average university scholar. We 
plume ourselves on the advances which our age has made in science — and they 
arc great indeed. But it is rare that, excei)t in landscape, our foremost painters 
can cope with the greatest men of olden time. One piece of sculpture dating 
from the best days of Greek art is worth a whole gallery of modern work; and 
in architecture we cannot even claim to possess a style, but copy the works of 
our forefathers, often as unintelligently as would a Chinese. Must we conclude 
that, as has happened in the past to many a form of life, the plant of archi- 
lociuro has borne all its possible fruits, and passed through every possible cycle of 
development ; that henceforth we can but reproduce the works of our forefathers, 
and must be content with a frigid correctness, and thankful for the avoidance 
of unintelligent error ? One trusts that this may not bo so, but at present 
architecture, lilce the Latin of Cicero and the Greek of Demosthonos, seems to 
be only a dead language, which men may indeed learn to speak correctly, but 
in which they cannot think freely. T. G. Bonney. 
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CANTEHMUKI CATHEDRA:^ KRUM THE BOUTR-WEET. 


CANTERBURY. 


Among our cathedrals, Canterbury^ as is befitting a metropolitan, 
has a rightful pre-eminence. Few surpass it in picturesqueness of out-- 
line, in beauty, or in interest of architecture. No mistaken zeal of a 
comparatively late age as at St. Peter’s in Rome, no overpowering 
necessity as at St. Paul’s in London, has broken its historical con- 
tinuity and obliterated all traces of the work of earlier generations. 
Centuries of history do not, indeed, look down from its towers in so full a sense as 
from the Egyptian pyramids, for above ground there is no remnant of any structure 
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earlier than the Norman Conquest; but since this epoch in our annals^ generation after 
generation has left its mark upon the building, and Canterbury Cathedral is a history 
writ in stone of every age up to and even beyond the English Reformation. 

We have spoken of St. Peter’s at Rome: the Cathedral of Christ Church at Can- 
terbury, the metropolitan church of the alterius orhis papa^ while more venerable as 
a building, occupies a site not less august. Its title by possession, as a place of 
worship, may be carried back to the earliest days of Christendom in Britain. We 
cannot, indeed, fix the precise date when the first church was reared on the little 
plain in the valley of the Stour, but when the Roman missionaries in the days of 
Gregory came to win back England to the Cliurch of Christ, Etlielbald gave to 
Augustine, adjacent to the palace which he transferred to the new-comers, an ancient 
building which had formerly been a church of the British Christians, and had been 
erected, so ran tradition, by King Lucius. This Augustine restored — ^perhaps enlarged 
and in part rebuilt — and so as the centre of his monastery of Christ Church it became 
the first cathedral of Canterbury, the mother church of English Christianity. 

For almost a century and a half the restored church remained nearly as 
Augustine had left it. In conformity with the Roman custom, neither he nor his 
immediate successors were buried within its walls, but in the extra-mural cemetery 
of the church of Peter and Paul. But in the year 740, Cuthbert, the tenth suc- 
cessor of Augustine, obtained permission from the Pope to depart from this Latin 
custom and to bury the Archbishops of Canterbury in their own church, to the 
intent that they might have their resting-place where they had ruled in luonour.” 
Accordingly on his return he erected, to the east of the ‘ great church’ and almost 
touching it,” a second church, which was dedicated in honour of St. John the 
Baptist. Within its walls, in due season, his body was laid, and thus began the long 
series of archbishops, who, when their work was ended, rested in their own cathedral. 
Of Cuthbert’s church also every trace has disappeared, but some have thought that 
the singular circular termination of the present cathedral, which now bears the 
name of Becket’s Crown,” may be a souvenir of the tomb-house of Cuthbert. In 
the days of Odo, the latter half of the tenth century, a new roof was needed, and 
at that time the walls were raised, probably by adding a clerestory. But an evil 
time was coming, in the days of Alphege. The monastery and city were stormed 
and sacked, the church was plundered and set on fire, the monks were slaughtered, 
the archbishop was dragged away a prisoner to be insulted and at last murdered 
by the conqueror. Twelve years later, with a Dane upon the throne, quieter 
times returned, and the remains of the archbishop were translated with great pomp 
to a resting-place among his predecessors, Canute himself giving his crown of gold 
as an atonement, to be hung up ‘‘ at the head of the great cross in the nave.” 

A worse calamity, however, occurred. In one of England’s darkest years, that 
which followed the death of Harold at Senlac, a fire broke out in Canterbury city, 
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and the flames laid hold on the monastery; cdmost all its buildings, the mother chuich 
itself, and the tomb-house of the archbishops, with all their store of relics, perished 
in the flames. Stigand the Englishman was still archbidiop, but three years after- 
wards he WHS deposed, and Lanfranc the Norman was appointed to the vacant see. 
Monastery and church alike lay in ruins, but the new prelate quickly addressed 
himself to the task of reconstruction. One hundred and fifty Benedictine monks 
were established in the former, and in seven years the church was i-ebuilt. 

In this work, as we are in effect told, all traces of the Saxon church were swept 
away — ^he carried out in stone and wood a policy thoroughly Norman. Thus with 
the first archbishop of that race the chronicle of the present fabric begins. The 
nave and western towers rest probably on the foundations of Lanfranc's building; 
portions of his walls yet remain in the lower parts of the two western transepts. 
The grent central tower is raised on piers, which have as their core those which sup- 
ported the humbler central tower of Lanfranc’s church. East of this all is of later 
date, and in most respects of newer design. As there had been in the Saxon church, 
and as there is in. the present building, so was there a crypt beneath Lanfranc’s choir, 
but this, it is almost certain, consisted only of two bays. Lanfranc’s choir had not a 
long existence. It seemed inadequate to the enlarged ideas of the next generation, 
and in the days of Anselm, Lanfranc’s successor, was pulled donm and rebuilt on a 
far grander scale, by Emulph, prior of the monastery. The work, however, was not 
completed by him, but by his successor Conrad, whose name was generally attached 
to the building, which was dedicated with great pomp in the presence of Henry, 
King of England, David of Scotland, and all the English bishops, in the year 1130. 
It was in this church — begun by Lanfranc and completed by Conrad — that the murder 
of Becket and the humiliation of the king took place, shortly after which events (1174) 
the glorious choir of Conrad became a heap of ruins. A fire broke out in some 
cottages on the south side of the church, just beyond the monastic precincts; a strong 
gale was blowing from that quarter; the glowing embers were carried up, hurled 
against the roof of the church, and dropping through some interstices ignited the 
woodwork within. The fire smouldered for a while unperceived, and was not dis- 
covered until it had* got firm hold upon the roof. The people flocked to save the 
pride of their city, working, praying, even raving and blaspheming in the excess of 
their grief ; but all efforts were in vain, and the choir was utterly destroyed, the 
stones in many parts being so calcined by the heat of the conflagration that rebuild- 
ing became a necessity. This task was entrusted to one William of Sens, a man ‘‘ of 
lively genius and good reputation,” under whose charge the work went on from the 
autumn of 1174 to the year 1178, when ‘‘ through the vengeance of God or spite of 
the devil ” he fell from a scaffolding and received such serious injuri^ that he was 
obliged to give up the charge of the work. He was succeeded by an Englishman, also 
William by name, by whom the work was completed in the course of six years. The 
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arcliitocts followed the lines of Conrad’s choir as far as its eastern extremity, where 
it ended in a chevet, flanked by two towers, and terminated by an oblong chapel 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. These towers were retained, but the Trinity 
Chapel was rebuilt on a grander scale and practically incorporated with the building, 

the floor being raised yet 



higher to make a more 
stately resting-place for 
the relics of the new saint 
— Thomas of Canterbury 
— and beyond this, and so 
considerably to the east of 
the outemiost wall of Con- 
rad’s building, was raised 
the singular structure 
called Becket’s Crown,” 
which unfortunately was 
left incomplete in the 
upper part. All this part 
still remains almost un- 
altered ; but the architects 
had not yet done with 
Canterbury. NaMjf^ and 



transepts were rebuilt in 
the days of Prior Chillen- 
deii, between the years 
1378 and 1410, and the 
great central tower was 
not carried up to its pre- 
sent height till the end of 
the latter century, when 
Prior Goldstone ruled the 
monastery. 


BELL HABBT TOWBft. 


This tower — “ Bell 


HaiTy Tower” as it was 

called, from a small bell hung at the top — replaced the “Angel Steeple,” from whose 
summit -a gilded angel, glittering from afar in the sun, first attracted the eyes of 
pilgrims as they approached the sacred shrine at Canterbury. This was the last 
g^eat work executed in the cathedral, if we except the rebuilding of the north-west 
tower in the present century, and it was the crowning glory. It would be im- 
possible to find its equal in England, difficult in the world. Whatever might be 
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the faults of the later fifteenth-century architects, and they were not few, they 
eould build towers. The predominance of vertical lines in their designs— often 

unpleasing, even defeating itself, 

causing a feeling of flatness 

in buildings of less elevation — pro- 
duces its full effect in one of these 
lofty structures. Wo may admire 
the more ideal perfection of the 
spires of Salisbury or Chichester or 
Norwich, and the ti’iplo group of 
Lichfield, but the towers of Glou- 
cester and of Canterbury — of W'hich 
in our judgment the latter is much 
the finer— are a marvellous com- 
bination of grandeur and of grace. 




BBCKET'S CROWN. 



There is, perhaps, no cathedral 
in England of which the dis- 
tant view is more impressive 
than that of Canterbury. It 
has not the advantages of situa- 
tion possessed by Durham or 
Lincoln or Ely. Standing in 
the open valley of the Stour, 
it is surrounded — though for- 
tunately at a distance — by 
higher ground, but it rises 
above the clustering houses of 
the city, above the surround- 
ing meadows and undulating fields, like a three-peaked mountain of stone. 

The western towers are comparatively low, though lofty enough to break the 
monotony of the long line of the nave roof, and to lead the eye duly upwards 
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towards the central peak. Of these, the southern was completed by Goldstone, 
having been begun by Archbishop Chichele, while the northern was rebuilt in the 
present century,' being completed in the year 1834. This replaced one of the old 
Norman towers which had survived the reconstruction of the nave, and bore the name 
of the “ Arundel Steeple,” from a peal of bells placed in it during the primacy 
of that archbishop. 

The principal entrance to the cathedral, approached from the town through the 
great gateway, another work of Prior Goldstone, is by the south porch, as it was 



even in the time of the Saxon 
structure. This occupies a rather 
unusual position, as it opens into 
one of the western towers. It 
corresponds in style with the 
nave, and formerly — as we learn 
from Erasmus — bore on a panel 
above the doorway sculptured 
representations of Becket’s mur- 
derers. 

Through this we enter the 
nave — a very characteristic work 
in the Perpendicular style. At 
the first glance, one of tUe most 
distinctive features of Canter- 
bury Cathedral attracts the eye. 
It is the commencement of the 
great ascent by which the pil- 
grims went up to the house of 
their Lord — the first of the flights 
of stops which led to the elevated 
platform in the retro-choir which 
supported the shrine of Thomas 
h Becket. Commencing beneath 
the central tower, the floor rises 
in a gradual ascent of three 
stages to the foot of the mas- 
sive screen of stonework, whicli 
almost shuts ofE the^ choir from 
the nave, while shorter but steeper 
staircases lead from the floors of 
the transepts to the choir aisles. 


THE ouon 80 Em. 
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Thus the nave produces on the spectator the effect of a groat hall, ana this is 
increased by the elevation of the aisles and the comparative thinness of the 
piers which support tha main walls. Instead of a triforium there is a panelled 
wall of stone, forming a part of the design of the clerestory, as though the 
lower half of a large Perpendicular window had been blocked up. The result 
of this is comparatively poor, and the nave of Canterbury, notwithstanding the 
greatness of its scale, is an example of the decadence of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, when true poetic feeling was fading away and was being inadequately 
replaced by an ostentatious cfPort at magnificence. The nave of Canterbury 
is nearly of the same age as, and closely resembles, that of Winchester, but in the 
latter the original Norman piers were transformed, not rebuilt ; thus Winchester 
exhibits a strength of design which is painfully wanting in Canterbury, while a 
rich balcony to some extent atones for the absence of a triforium. Doubtless the 
painted paries, wliich in ancient days filled all the windows, as at King’s College 
Chapel, in Cambridge, added greatly to the splendour. These iconoclastic zeal 
destroyed, and all that remains has been pieced together to fill the western window. 

Since the Puritans completed what a Tudor king began, the nave has been but 
little altered, except that a considerable amount of new stained glass has been intro- 
duced. Flags have been hung up on its Walls, memorials of warfare by Kentish men 
in many lands, and monuments, not a few, give some slight relief to the general 
bareness, though they are but seldom of any particular interest, either architec- 
turally or historically. 

The southern transept has a fine stained-glass window, and in the eastern 
chapel, dedicated to St. Michael, called also the ‘‘Warrior’s Chapel,” is a good piece 
of Perpendicular work dating from about the year 1400. The centre is occupied by 
the great altar-tomb erected by Margaret Holland to the memory of her two 
husbands— John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, half-brother of Henry IV., and Thomas 
of Clarence, second son of that monarch, killed by a lance-tlirust on the field of 
Baug^, 1421. But at the cast end is a tomb of yet greater interest — a stone coffin, 
over-arched, so that the head alone projects into the building — wherein rests the 
dust of Stephen Langton, who has left his mark upon the Bible by the dividon into 
chapters, and a yet more important mark upon the history of England, as the 
contriver of the Great Charter. It was a position which “Old Gandolf” might 
have envied, for there as he lay beneath the altar stone ^e could have heard “ the 
blessed mutter of the mass,” and tasted “good strong thick stupefying incense 
smoke ! ” 

But even* now the north transept generally obtains the first notice, as it did 
from the Canterbury pilgrims, for here Becket received the martyr’s crown. We 
must not, however, suppose that there is much left to recall the scene. Since that dark 
December evening when the deed of blood was done, all the architectural features 
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of the building have been changed, but some of the ashlar-work in the lower part 
of the wall is a remnant of that which echoed to the stroke of sword and the 
groans of the murdered man ; some of the slabs in the irregular stone pavement 
are those which were sprinkled with his blood. 

In order to obtain a mental picture of the place where Becket died, we must 
sweep away the noble tomb of Archbishop Peckham and all the later monuments. 



rLACB OF TUB MAETYUUOU. 


We must take away the present staircases and arrange them like those which still 
remain in the southern transept. We must replace the sumptuous eastern chapel, 
with its elaborate vaulting,' by a simpler apsidal structure, and the lofty open transept 
of Chillenden by the massive Norman work of Lanfranc, yet more obstructed by 
a solid stone gallery, as at St. Stephen’s at Caen, and at Winchester, which was 
supported by a great central column. Through the doorway in the western wall 
Becket and his terrified attendants entered, followed in brief time — for he would 
not have it barred — by the four knights. From the stairs he descended out of the 
gloom to confront his foes. By that column the final struggle took place : between 
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it and the entrance to the Benedict CShapel the archbishop fell, and on the stone 
pavement the sword of Richard the Breton snapped in twain as he dealt that 
last fatal stroke which smote off the crown of the skull. 

From the transept of the martyrdom” flights of steps lead downwards 
into the crypt, and upwards into the northern choir aisle, or up to the plat- 
form already named as be- 

neath the arches of the central 
tower. Mounting this last, we 
pass beneath the fine stone 
screen, a work by an' unknown 
architect in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and enter the choir. This, 
it will be remembered, is the 
work of the two Williams — 
architects resjjectively repre- 
senting France and England — 
replacing the “glorious choir” 
of Conrad. The style is Early 
English, or First Pointed, as 
some people prefer to call it, 
but it retains, especially in the 
earlier part, distinct traces of 
the preceding style, semicir- 
cular arches being freely used. 

The great length of the build- 
ing is the first characteristic to 
impress the mind. We seem 
to have entered a second church, 
style and arrangement are so 
different from that which we 
have left. Even the choir of 
Conrad, without the Trinity thb ohoxe. 

Chapel, fully equalled the nave 

in length, but the design of William, in which that building was not only in- 
corporated into the choir, but was considerably lengthened, gives us the longest 
choir in England. The next feature to attract notice is the singular contraction 
of the walls beyond the eastern transept. This marks the position of the chevet 
of Conrad’s choir, and is caused by the desire of the architect to retain two 
flanking towers, which appear to have escaped the conflagration, while he carried 
the building on considerably to the east of the ancient Trinity Chapel. In fact| 
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the more we examine the plan of the choir, the more we are struck with its 
singularity. To begin with, its total breadth is somewhat greater than Conrad’s 
choir, and the outer walls in consequence at first expand a little, and the walls of 
the Lady Chapel and of St. Michael’s Chapel make an oblique angle with those 
of the transept. They then approach together beyond the eastern transept, where 
the greater of the two ascents to the platform of the high altar is constructed, 
and lastly attached to the chevet we have the structure known as Becket’s 
Crown. Though the unusual elevation of the floor at the eastern part of the 
building causes the whole to appear rather low for its length, and the above- 
named contraction of the walls produces an effect more singular than beautiful, yet 
it is impossible to look at the choir of Canterbury, with its well-balanced members^ 
piers, arches, triforium, clerestory, its felicitous combination of Romanesque dignity 
with the grace of the First Pointed style, and its many exquisite details, without a 
fervent tribute of admiration to the architect who conceived the design. In the 
western part he was doubtless strongly influenced by the preceding Norman building, 
a few fragments of which he had incorporated into his own. Ilis English successor, 
who took up the work when it had advanced to about the level of the eastern 
transept, appears for a time to have continued on nearly the same lines, so that the 
work of the two is not easily separable, but on approaching the Trinity Cliapel the 
later architect seems to have emancipated himself from all traditional influences, 
and terminated the building with a structure which is characteristically Early 
English in design. 

The stalls and seats in the choir are quite new, the work of a restoration which 
was concluded only a few years since. A now organ, replacing one of the last 
century, built by Green, and enlarged by Hill in 1842, was erected and opened 
in 188Q. It is placed, like the former one, in the triforium, and awaits certain 
additions. The communion table and its surroundings have recently been enriched, 
but the reredos is still not worthy of the cathedral. It is an erection of about the 
middle of the present century, when it replaced an elaborate Corinthian screen, an 
imitation ‘‘ of the screen-work of the Lady Chapel in the crypt.” Imitation may be 
the sincerest flattery, but in stone it is often unsuccessful. The predecessor of the 
Corinthian screen, a fine piece of fourteenth-century work, fell a victim to Puritan 
zeal. Very different from even the present aspect of the communion table and its 
surroundings was the high altar in the days before the Reformation. Richly adorned 
itself, in a grated vault beneath was a treasury of gold and silver vessels, in presence 
of which, says Erasmus, Midas and Croesus would have seemed but beggars. As 
artists we may regret the change, as members of the Church of England we cannot 
even sigh for the ‘‘most idolatrous costly glory cloth” which Laud gave and the 
Puritans destroyed. Right and left of the altar, and enhancing the glories of the 
choir, stood formerly the shrines of Alphege and of Dunstan. The one has utterly 
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disappeared ; of the other, the position of its altar is indicated by some diaper wmk 
in the wall. By it are the monuments of Archbishop Stratford, Chancellor of 
Edward III., with whom he had no small strife, and of Archbishop Simon of 
Sudbury, victim to the rage of a London mob; and the screen-work round the 
choir is the work of Prior Henry d’Estria, in the first decade of the fourteenth 
century. One other relic of ancient days must be noticed: this is the marble 
pavement of a part of the choir between the two eastern transepts. When this 
is disturbed ‘‘it is usual to find lead which has run between the joints of the 
slabs, and spread on each side below,” supposed to be the result of tlie great 
fire of 1174, when the molten lead streamed down from the roof. 

In the windows of the north aisle, along which the pilgrims passed on 
their way to the shrine of the martyred Thomas, is some excellent thirteenfli- 
century stained glass. Here, too, is the fine monument of Archbishop Chichele. 
Yet fui'ther is the stately tomb of Cardinal Bourchier, bishop or archbishop for 
fifty-one years, who died in the year 148G; and near it a cenotaph to Archbishop 
Ilowlcy, who was buried at Addington. In the basement storey of St. Andrew’s 
Tower was once the sacristy, where was kept a marvellous store of vessels of gold 
and of silver, with relics yet more precious, such as Becket’s pastoral stafF, 
his handkerchief, stained with his blood, and even rags which had served him 
for the homeliest purpose. These were preserved in a black leather chest, and 
when it was exhibited the faithful knelt in reverence. The pilgrims retired 
after their visit to the shrine by the south aisle, where are the tombs of 
Walter, the archbishop elected during Richard’s crusade, and Reynolds, once 
tutor of Edward IL, but in the end faithless to him ; and a mark on the wall 
denotes the place of the monument of Winchelsea, who opposed Edward I. on the 
question of clerical subsidies, but was open-handed to the poor of his diocese. 
Anselm, the learned philosopher and the champion of his church in the “War of 
the Investitures,” rests in the chapel of the tower which bears his name, and 
from the chamber above watch was kept by night over the treasures of his 
successor’s shrine. 

This stood, as ve have said, in the centre of the retro-choir; an arched 
structure of marble supporting on high the sacred chest wherein the saint’s 
relics were laid. Hither they were brought from their tomb in the crypt below 
on a memorable day — Tuesday, July 7, 1220 — followed by a crowd of prelates 
and nobles from either side of the Channel, with the young King Henry III. 
at the head of the procession. The shrine itself was a wonder of art, “ blazing 
with gold and jewels; the wooden sides were plated with gold, and damasked 
with gold wire, and embossed with innumerable pearls and jewels and rings, 
cramped together on this gold ground.” All these treasures, when times had 
changed, were swept off to the royal treasury ; the bones of Becket were buried 
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in an unknown and unhonoured grave, the shrine was utterly destroyed, and 
now only a roughly-paved space enclosed between two mosaics — one composed 
of rare stones^ brought doubtless from the classic ruins of Rome, and one of 

figures inlaid with white marble on 
black — ^marks the site. A crescent at- 
tached to the roof high above, sur- 
rounded by staples which may once 
have supported flags, is probably the 
last remnant of the varied offerings 
which were formerly gathered about the 
slirliie of Bccket. 

In such a holy place no ordinary 
man might be laid to rest, so for many 
years the martyr’s remains occupied this 
Trinity Chapel in solitary state. At 
last, at a time of national mourning, 
Edward the Black Prince was entombed, 
not as he had directed in the crypt 
below, but here on the floor above, “on 
wdiat was then tliought to be the most 
sacred spot in England.” The tomb 
has fortunately escaped well from^^the 
chances of some five centuries. The 
brass effigy reposes on an altar-tomb 
beneath a canopy ; the features, still un- 
injured, showing the type of the Plan- 
tagenet face, “ the flat cheeks and the 
well-chiselled nose, as in the effigy of 
his father at Westminster and of his 
grandfather at Gloucester.” The canopy 
above yet retains the painting, a quaint 
representation of the Trinity, with which 
it once was decorated. From it hang 
the prince’s gauntlets and helm, his sur- 
coat and shield, and the scabbard which 
once held his sword; this, men say, was taken away by the hand of Cromwell. 

Opposite, on the north side of the chapel, is the tomb of Henry IV. and his 
second wife, Joan of Navarre, who survived him twenty-four years, dying in 1437. 
The Yorkist stories asserted that this, so far as the king’s body went, was but a 
cenotaph, the body having been cast into the sea during a storm as a Jonah offering; 
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but an examination in the year 1832 showed the tale to be no more true fVn 
those of poh'ticians generally are. East of this king’s monument is one to .Wotton, 
first Dean of Canterbury after the Reformation, placed here, it may be, in order 
to show that the reverence for the great Thomas was indeed a thing of the 
past. At the feet of the Black Prince is the tomb of Archbishop Courtenay, his 
executor, but whether he is buried here 


is uncertain ; and, yet further east, lies 
Odo Coligny, Cardinal Clintillon, who 
died at Canterbury as a refugee in 
the days of P]liza])eth. 

At the extreme eastern end of 
the chancel stands Becket’a Crown, 
which is an octagon in j)lan, terminating 
the cathedral like an apsidal tower, if 
the phrase may be allowed. In this 
remarkable structure some have seen a 
memorial of the tomb-house of the 
Saxon archbishops, others a remem- 
brance of the seat assigned by Pope 
Pascal II. to the altcrius orbis papa, 
in the ^‘corona’’ in the Latcran; but 
whatever may have been its motive, 
the building is the work of hmglish 
William, and one of the most grace- 
ful parts of his design. Here, when 
the shrine was standing in the adjoin- 
ing part of the cathedral, were the 
shrines of Archbishop Odo, and of 
Wilfred of York, with ‘‘a golden re- 
liquary in the form of a head, con- 
taining some relic of Becket, per- 



haps the severed scalp.” Here also 

is the tomb of Cardinal Pole, kinsman of Queen Mary of ill memory, the last 
archbishop entombed in the cathedral. Of late years the patriarchal chair 
has been brought back to the Corona. Tradition states that it was the throne 
of the heathen kings of Kent, given by Ethelbert to Augustine, and has ever 
since been the cathedra of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It is fashioned of 
three pieces of Purbeck marble, and is probably of later date than tradition assigns 
to it. By the latest authority (Canon Robertson) it is assigned to the year 1220. 

One other marked feature of Canterbury Cathedral yet calls for notice — the 
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spacious crypt which supports all the eastern part of the building, and causes 
the long ascent which has been already mentioned. There are four others in 
England, which like it are anterior to the year 1085. These are Winchester, 
Gloucester, Rochester, and Worcester, and no cathedral of later date has included 
a crypt in its design, though one which had previously existed may have been 
rebuilt. The western or lower part of Canterbury crypt is the older. A little 
of Lanfranc’s work remains, but in the main it is a relic of the cathedral 
of Emulph. The eastern part, beneath the Trinity Chapel and the Corona, 
was the work of English William. This not only supported the sacred shrine, 
but also over-arched the spot where for a time Becket’s body was laid between 
his death and its translation. Thus the actual building, beneath whose massive 
arches in the gloom of a December day the last rites were paid to the blood- 
stained corpse, that, too, in which a King of England was forced to humble 
himself before a crowd of monks, remains no longer, but all the western part — 
that along which the body was brought to burial — is still unaltered. Towards 
the eastern end of the crypt, enclosed by open stonework of Perpendicular 
age, is the chapel of our Lady Undercroft, once the richest treasure-house of 
the cathedral, surrounded in the days of Erasmus by a double rail of iron, and 
displayed only to a chosen few among the thousands of pilgrims. Here was 
laid the body of Cardinal Morton, who united the houses of Lancaster and York 
in the persons of Henry VII. and Elizabeth. In the crypt also is a memorial 
of the Black Prince, the chantry founded to commemorate his marriage. 

In the days of Elizabeth a number of French and Flemish refugees, mostly 
clothiers and silk-weavers, settled at Canterbury; and the crypt was granted to 
them by the queen. They set up their looms in the ^rnain part, and worshipped 
in the south side-aisle. The looms have fortunately vanished with the trade, 
but the descendants of the refugees still meet in the aisle for worship, after their 
fathers’ ways and in the French tongue. 

We pass now to the exterior of the cathedral, into the precincts of the 
great Benedictine monastery of Christ Church. The conventual buildings at 
Canterburj’' were situated on the northern side of the cathedral ; that edifice 
standing near to the boundary of the enclosure, both on the west and on the 
south. A massive wall surrounds the whole, so that it was like the temple of 
old, at once a fortress and the house of God. This wall, though of earlier 
date than the Norman Conquest, was greatly strengthened by Lanfranc. Much 
is of later date, but probably some parts which still remain are his work. The 
main approach to the cathedral from the town is by Christ Church Gate, at the 
end of Mercery Lane — a grand structure in the Later Perpendicular style, built 
by Prior Goldstone in the year 1517. As we enter this the cathedral, vast in 
height as in length, at once confronts us. The intervening strip of ground was 
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once the cemetery, and that south and east of the choir was the monastery garden. 
Somewhere here was the school founded by Archbishop Theodore, when he 
introduced the study of Greek, so long as twelve centuries ago. The compara- 
tive narrowness of the open space makes it impossible to obtain a very complete 
general view of this southern or of the western face. The part of the cathedral 
which is more immediately opposite to the visitor is the naA'O of Cbillcndon, with the 
southern porch and the comparatively low western tower, whoso date has boon 
already given, while from the other end rises on high the magnificent Bell Horry 
Tower. But to appreciate the building as a whole, its grand sky-line and majestic 
proportions, we must seek some spot at a little distance from the town, where we 
can see it rising Ingli above the roofs, like a great mountain of hewn and sculp- 
tured stone. 

Near the eastern end of the church, on the northern side, are the ruins of 
the infirmary, now to a considerable extent freed from the houses into which they 
had been incorporated, and not far off an ancient house which once formed a part 
of some guest chambers belonging to the prior. We must not forget to notice a 
beautiful little Norman structure, with an upj)er storey, attached to the north-eastern 
transept, called tlie Baptistery.” The name is incorrect, but the lower part was 
connected with the water supply of the monastery. The passage leading to the 
cloisters, called the “ Dark Entry,” recalls a tale in the Ingoldsby Legends,” and 
retains a remnant of good Norman work in its arches. The cloisters are Late 
Ferpendicular, though some fragments of the Norman structure, through which 
Becket passed to his death, still remain incorporated into their walls, and there is a 
door on the site of that which communicated with his palace. The refectory was 
on the north, the chapter-house is on the east. The latter is a grand hall, 
built by Archbishop Arundel about the year 1400, with a handsome roof of Irish 
oak. There is a fine view of the Bell Harry Tower, with the transept and chapter- 
house, from near the north-west angle of the cloisters. 

The palace of the archbishop has been swept away, but round the gi*een court on 
the northern side of the cloisters no inconsiderable portion of the monastic buildings 
still remain, though often masked by more modem dwelling-houses. The deanery 
includes a portion of the prior’s lodgings. It also contains an interesting series of 
portraits of the Deans of Canterbury from the time of Wotton to the present. The 
Grammar School occupies the ancient almonry. This, with some adjoining build- 
ings, was appropriated by Henry VIII., who set up a mint in one part and founded 
a school in the other. Since then the buildings of the latter have been augmented, as 
its number and its fame have increased. Its hall is a modem stmeture, built on the 
- site of one which belonged, it is supposed, to the steward of the monastery courts, 
but its external staircase is a fine specimen of Norman work, and is the only one of 
its kind that remains in England. But all around this court there is much to delight 
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tho Mtiquay, which space forbids us to describe minutely. We must merely, in 
conclusion, indicate the porter’s gate, also in the main a late Norman structure, in 
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formw t^es the chief entrance from the town to the monastery. An arched door 

of the home 

e Archbishops of Canterbury from days long anterior to the Norman Conquest. 
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Of the lives of its occupants, and of those who in later days have been Primates 
of All England, we have but spoken incidentally, as space is wanting for a subject 
so great. For many centuries the history of the see of Canterbury is to no small 
extent the history of England, and though of later years, since the days of the 
Refoimation and of the great Civil War, the annals have been less eventful and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has been less of a prince among the nobles, yet he 
may have been a power for good certainly not loss potent. When we note that the 
seed once planted here by a band of missionaries has spread unto the ends of the 
earth, and the daughter churches of the Cliurch of England may be found in all 
lands, we see in the fabric of Canterbury Cathedral a visible token of liow a small 
beginning could lead to a great and lasting good,” for there is no place in Britain 
which carries us more vividly hnck into the past or fnore hopefully forward 
to the future.” 

It should be added tliat minor restorations and enrichments are frequent. 
St. Anselm’s Chapel has quite recently been restored, a hiindsomo monument has 
been erected to the memory of Archbishop Tait, and more windows have been 
filled with stained glass. In 1888 some bones were dug up in tho crypt. An 
injury to the skull suggested the probability that they wore the relics of Bocket, 
but a more minute examination does not appear to have confirmed this idea. 

T. G. BonneiT. 
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Sir Walter Scott calls this cathedral ‘‘the most august of 
temples, tlie noble Minster of York,” and its most devoted lover 
can never complain that it has not in every age received its due 
share of veneration. From the time that Alcuin spread its fame 
in the country of his adoption, telling with a son’s pride of the 
beauty of its decorations, the learning of its priests, and the trea- 
sures of its library, in the court of France, this “glorious temple in the north” 
has never been without its historians, or its prelates without their biographers. 
From this overwhelming mass of information it is no easy task to extract and 
condense a few pages that shall be generally interesting, yet sufficiently explicit. 

Let us look first at the west front, that exquisite specimen of Gothic art, 
which “has been compared with the celebrated facade at Rlieims Cathedral for 
richness, sublimity, and beauty of architectural design ; it is certainly not surpassed 
by that of any church in England in its fine proportions, chaste enrichments, or 
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scientific arrangements.” An eight-pinnacled tower rises at each side, and 
between is a gable with perforated battlement, surmounted by a crocketed 
pinnacle. The whole front is divided into three parts by massive buttresses, 
enriched with tabernacle work on every face, and in each of these divisions is 
an entrance to the church. In the two side ones are three windows, one above 
the other, the two lower ones Decorated, those in the towers Perpendicular, the 
upper and lower having enriched pediments. The central doorway is divided 
into two by a slender shaft, as is not unusual, but the space beneath the 
deep vaulting of the arch is filled with a circular six-light window, which is 
an uncommon, if not unique, arrangement. Over this is, a crocketed gable, in 
the centre of which is a niche containing the statue of Archbishop Melton, who 
finished the building of the w'^estern part of the nave. Ho'sits, graven in stone, in 
his archiepiscopal attire, Aviih his hand still raised in the attitude of benediction. 
Over his head is the finest Gothic window in the world, built in all probability 
by himself, and still beaming with the glowing colours with which ho adorned 
it nearly five hundred and fifty years ago. On citlicr hand is an effigy of a 
benefactor of the church, the heads of the noble houses of Vavasour and Percy, 
bearing in their arms the wood and stone which they once gave.” 

The nave was begun by Archbishop Romaine in 1291, and finished by 
Archbishop Melton in 1330. The aisle windows are Decorated, and so is the 
clerestory, though rather later in style. It is divided into a centre and two 
side aisles by seven clustered columns, wdiich support acutely-pointed arches, 
rising to the height of about forty feet. Above these is the triforium, which 
forms, so to speak, the lower part of the clerestory windows,- os the same 
mullions continued upwards separate the arcades of the one and the lights of 
the other. One slender outside column of each cluster, with one still more 
slender on each side of it, rises straight from the ground to the spring of the 
clerestory arch, where it branches off into three ribs, which meet those from 
the opposite side in the groining of the roof. The roof is of wood painted like 
stone, covered with lead — new since the fire of 1840; the aisles retain their 
original stone vaulting. In the archives of York Minster are two agreements 
entered into by plumbers, dated 1367 and 1370, for repairing and covering with 
lead, where required, that cathedral, the belfry, and the chapter-house. The first 
time we hear of lead being used was when St. Wilfrid (archbishop 669 — 709), 
fresh from the glories of the Eternal City, and reinstated in the see of York, 
grieved to find the church there built by Edwin and Oswald so fallen into 
decay, set to work on a thorough restoration. Ho put on a new roof of lead, 
placed for the first time glass in the windows, so that the birds could no longer 
fly in and out and defile the sanctuary within, covered the walls with plaster, 
and decorated the altar. This same Wilfrid was one of the five saints of whom 
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York can boast ; the others are Paulinas, St. Chad, St. John, generally called 
“ of Beverley,” and St. William. His life teems with interest. He was a great 
and good man, though fiery and imperious, and always in hot water. One feels 
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glad to read that though “ his life was like an April day, often interchangeably 
fair and foul, after many alterations he set fair in full lustre at last.” 

The nave is paved in a geometrical pattern, designed by Kent under the 
supen'ision of the Earl of Burlington, about 1736; the materials used, partly 
Huddleston stone, given by Sir Edward Gascoign, of Parlington, partly— alas. 
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that it must be owned !— old gravestones cut into shape ! The former pavement 
must have been interesting and peculiar. It had a row of circular stones about 
two feet in diameter and two feet apart up each side, and one row of fewer and 
larger down the middle, supposed to be to show where, on grand occasions, 
the difEerent church dignitaries should stand. The intervening space was filled 
with graves, all trace of which is, of course, now lost. The only monument of 
.any interest left in the nave is 
that commonly ascribed to Arch- 
bishop Roger (though dates are 
irreconcilable), which being ab- 
solutely in the wall could not 
be easily removed, though Drake 
does tell us that in his time any 
curious osteologist might have the 
pleasure of poking his walking-stick 
through the open work in front, 
and even touching the coffin! 

This Archbishop Roger (1154 
— 1181) rebuilt the choir with its 
crypts, with the archiepiscopal 
palace to the north of tlie cathe- 
dral, and the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre between the two build- 
ings. He gave one of St. Peter’s 
bones and part of his sandals to 
the church. These were put into 
a crucifix of gold, and were among 
the things sent for the ransom of 
Coeur-de-Lion, but were afterwards 
redeemed. He waged long and actively the war with Canterbury about 
the question of supremacy and bearing the cross,” the right to carry that 
symbol erect belonging exclusively to the Primate. At the Council of West- 
minster, September, 1102, Gerard of York kicked over the chair prepared 
for him, because it was on a lower level than that put for Anselm of Canter- 
bury. Roger vindicated his claim in an even more amusing and undigni- 
fied way, and this also at a Council at Westminster. Huguccio, the Pope’s 
legate, of course sat in the middle, and the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York were to be one on each side. When Roger arrived he found that Richard 
had got there before him and taken the place of honour on the right. What 
was to be done? He pushed in between the legate and his rival, and ended by 
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sitting on his knee ! This the Canterbury people could not quite suffer. 
They pulled him off, threw him on the ground, and beat and trampled him 
unmercifully, and when at last they allowed him to rise, it was in sorry plight, 
with a •tom cope and “covered with dust and shame!” and, sad to relate, 
when he complained to the king (Henry II.) he was only laughed at. Pope 
Alexander, however, put an end for a time to such brawls by settling the 
question according to the decree of Gregory the Great, which gave precedence 
to the senior ; but on the 20tli of April, 1353, a composition was made by the king 
between the archbishops, which practically made Canterbury the head, though on 
all public occasions they were to be as equal as possible. In addition to this the 
Pope ordained that York should be called “ Primate of England,” but Canter- 
bury, “ Primate of all England.” York, however, retains the old privilege of 
crowning the queens. 

This is the largest nave in any English cathedral, and, as in the case of that 
other St. Peter’s, in a sunnier city, the proportions are so exquisite that the eye 
takes some time to realise the- size. All is so simple, so grand, and fault-finders 
add “so cold.” Perhaps there is a little want of colour, but where form is so 
perfect one could scarcely wish, even for the sake of warmth, to risk the loss of 
pm’ity. Most of the windows retain their original glass, fairly perfect, and 
here and there a shimmering bit of colour is cast to tlie ground, but this is never 
by the oldest glass, which always transmits pure light. No conclusive explana- 
tion has been given of this, and some say it is a “ lost art ; ” is it not ni^>rc 
probably the result of the outside surface pf the old glass being rougliencd by 
the corrosive action of the weather and producing interference?* The glass 
of many of the windows is very much out of plumb, owing to the melting of 
the lead which binds it together during the fire of 1840. This catastrophe 
took place on the night of May 20th, when the whole nave was burnt up to the 
central tower; this the fire could not pass, as there was nothing in it to burn. 
It originated in the south-west tower, where some workmen are supposed to 
have left a light. The metal of the melted bells poured down among the ruins, 
and was collected, and for years snuff-boxes, &c., made of “ bell-metal,” were a 
staple commodity among the curiosity vendors of the city. The new bells rang 
for the first time on July 4th, 1844. “Great Peter,” who occupies the other 
tower, does not “utter forth his glorious voice” quite as often as some of us 
could wish. He has to be struck by a hammer, because, owing, to his enormous 
weight, the machinery has never been arranged for ringing him. 

Let us pass up the nave, now noticing a stone dragon which projects from 
the tiiforium, and from which at one time hung the canopy of the font, and 


* InyestigationB made after these words were written have shown this to be the oorreot explanation. 
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now wondering if Charles I. were not right after all when he ordered the organ 
to bo removed because it spoilt the view of the east window. We pause at the 
south-east comer of the nave. It was upon this spot that Archbishop John 
Romanus stood on April 6th, 1291, to lay the foundation stone of this his groat 
work, and to call down the blessing of the Holy Ghost upon it. What would 
he look round and see? To the right Roger’s Norman choir, almost above his 
head the great tower, and beyond it the north transept, both of whi(;h his father 
had built — noble example to any son. The “Five Sisters” would look down on 
him much as they do now on us;‘ behind him would be the transept and tomb 
of Walter Gray, and before him the ruins of the Noniian nave, built by Thomas, 
burnt in 1137, and which he was preparing to make even as we see it 
now. 

The central tower, the largest in England, was built about 1260 by John 
Romanus the elder, treasurer of tlie cathedral, who eiudosod the Norman piers in 
the i)rescnt many-shafted pillars. It was “clothed upon” by Archbishop Thoresby, 
with help from his friend and private chaplain, Walter Skirlaw, afterwtxrds Bishop 
of Durham, and as William of Wykeham was at that time a good deal in York, 
and also a friend of the archbishop’s, probably so energetic a builder would 
have a hand in it too. The bells were removed from it to their present abode 
about 1409, when the lantern tower was made open to the top as at present. 
The tower is Perpendicular, with a groined roof and two fine windows on each 
face. A rich arcade runs round it between the arches and the windows, and 
in each of the eight spaces below tliis is the coat of arms of some donor to the 
fabric. This is the same in the nave. 

Across the two eastern pillars of the tower is the magnificent screen so justly 
celebrated. The carved work of the canopies is very rich. There are seven 
niches on one side of the central doorway, and eight on the other, containing 
statues of the Kings of England from the Conqueror to Henry VI. The 
iron gate was given in the early part of last century by a Mrs. Mary 
Wandesford, a maiden lady, who took ^‘brevet rank.” She also endowed an 
“old maids’ hospital” for her poorer sisters. York has always been a great 
place for single ladies, and the memory of five of the number is exquisitely 
perpetuated in the next lovely object which meets our gaze — the celebrated 
window of the “Five Sisters.” It consists of five equal-sized lancets of the most 
perfect Early English. The sisters are each said to have done one panel in needle- 
work, and then had it copied in glass by foreign artists, but the exact when and 
where are not known. It is a most bcatftiful specimen of* late thirteenth-century 
painted glass, and the peculiar blending of the grisaille tints is quite unrivalled. 
This window fills the whole of the end of the central aisle of the north transept, 
which was built by John Romanus the elder, in the reign of Henry HI. 
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The south transept was built by Archbishop Walter Gray at a rather earlier 
date than the north, and both are good specimens of Early English, and very 
muqh alike. It is interesting to notice in the triforium that the large arches, 



which each enclose four small pointed ones,, are sometimes round and sometimes 
slightly pointed, marking one step in the transition. In both the transepts the 
clerestory and triforium are distinct architectural compositions. Each transept 
has two aisles, and is divided into three bays. There is a strange monu- 
ment behind one of the pillars in the north transept, of a man worn to skin 
and bone. It is in memory of John Haxby, treasurer, died 1424, of whom 
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is told the usual legend, that he tried to fast for the forty days of Lent, and 
«o died. Also near here is the very fine tomb of Archbishop Greenfield, 
behind which the maniac, Jonathan Martin, hid himself. He watched every 
one out of the minster after evening service, and then piled benches and 
etraw liassocks in a heap under the organ, and put a light to them, causing 
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the fire of 1829, when the organ and all the choir were burnt. The 
coloured glass of the bottom part has never been refilled, and it remains clear, 
as a remembrance. The front of the south transept has a pretty rose window, 
with lancets underneath, the lower ones spoilt by bad modem glass. This part 
was restored by Street, imder the late dean, and is generally thought to be architec- 
turally the most perfect of any. The painted grey roof has been removed, and 
a wood one with emblazoned bosses substituted. In the central bay of the east 
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aisle is the tomb of the founder, Walter Gray — noble monument to a noble man. 
He died May 1st, 1255, having been archbishop thirty-nine years. He is repre- 
sented in his mitre and robes, his head resting on a cushion, his right hand 
raised to bless, his left hand holding the pastoral staff, and thrusting it into the 
mouth of a dragon under his feet. Over his head is a massive canopy sup- 
ported by nine slender pillars, and it was a well-believed tradition that he was 
buried in this canopy and not in the earth, because as he died under excom- 
munication lie might not be buried in consecrated ground ! But unfortunately for 
this tale he was never excommunicated, and when the canopy was examined by 
Drake, the historian, he found nothing more interesting than rubble. Side by 
side with Walter Gray’s is another beautiful monument, a modern one, but in 
wonderful harmony with the surroundings. It is in memory of the late dean, 
Dr. Duncombe, the restorer of the transept, and a great benefactor to the chureh 
and city. The slender columns of dark grey Purbeck marble, interspersed in 
the grey stone clusters, form a striking feature in this part of the building ; until 
a few years ago they were whitewashed, to preserve them from iconoclastic hands. 

Entering the choir by the door in the screen, the magnificent cast 
window bursts into view: It is the largest in England which retains its original 
glazing. The number of subjects represented in glass is about one hundred 
and fifteen, from the Old Testament and the Revelation. The figures are 
generally about two feet high, the drawing is good, and the faces are exquisitel)' 
finished, resembling in style the work of the early Italian painters. It\^as 
begun by John Thornton, of Coventry, in 1405. He was to have four shillings 
a week, and five pounds a year in addition, and to finish it in three years, and, if 
the work were really well done, ten pounds at the end of that time. 

The architecture of the choir is much the same as that of the nave, though 
rather later; the clerestory is Perpendicular instead of Decorated, and the roof 
more complicated, which is a doubtful improvement. It is made of teak, 
painted stone-colour. The Norman choir of Roger was in existence till the time 
of Thoresby (1352 — 1373), and was only removed bit by bit as the workmen 
came to each part. They began from the east end, and a slight difference in 
style is discernible in the three eastern bays. One noticeable architectural 
peculiarity in the choir is the introduction of small transepts midway between 
the great transepts and the east end. Some think they owe their origin to 
Roger, and that he meant them for the bases of towers like those of Canterbury 
— he was Archdeacon of Canterbury before he came to York. Another idea is 
that the long window which extends the whole height of them was designed to 
throw additional light on the altar, which at one time stood between them. It 
was put backwards into its present position about 1730, thus adding to the body 
of the church the space between it and the altar-screen, which was once a sort 
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of vestry for the archbishops to robe in before consecration, and above witich, 
in front, was a gallery for musia The altar-screen is an exquisite speciiiien of 
Peipendicular work, in perfect harmony witli its surroundings, and it is unfoi*tunato 
that the same cannot be said for the reredos, which is not what one might wish 
either in form or colour. The moulding of Tin worth’s terra-cotta Crucifixion 
and the wood-carving are both good, but cannot atone for covering so much of 
the east window. Just below the little transepts stand the pulpit on one side, and 
the archbishop’s tlirone on the otlior. The carving of their canopies and those 
of the stalls is very good, copied from those which were there before the fire; 
the pinnacles are sometimes thought too slender. Thoresby pulled down the old 
Manor House at Sherburn, and used the materials for building this choir as far 
as they would go. In 1385 a ccmtract was entered into for Iluddlestone stone, 
of which the western part is mostly built. 

Desc^.nding a few steps inti) the south aisle wo cross to the vestry, whore a 
great many interesting relics are preserved. First and foremost of those is the 
horn of Ulphiis, a Saxon prince, who, hearing liis sons quarrelling about the 
division of his property, {)uiilslied them by giving it to tlio minster (about 1036), 
and laid his drinking-horn on the altar, as the tenure by wliich it was to be 
held. It is an elephant’s tusk, beautifully carved with winged quadrupeds, 
thought to be of Oriental workmansbij). The lands lie to the oast of York, 
and are still in tlio possession of the dean and cbiij)ter. Tboro are some silver 
chalices and rings taken from the tombs of the archbishoj)s ; a silver pastoral 
staff given by Catherine of Braganza to her confessor, James Smith, when 
James II. made him a bishop; an ancient chair, rather like the throne of 
Dagobcrt, in which several kings are said to have been crowned; a magnificent 
oak chest of the time of Henry V.; a “Mazer” bowl, promising an indulgcnc.o to 
all who drank from it, given by Archbishop Scropo to the Cordwainers’ Company ; 
two velvet-bound books, given to the church by Charles I. ; and last but not 
least, a wooden head of Archbishop Rotlicrliam, found in his coffin where his 
own ought to have been. Why it was j^ut there no one can make out ; he died 
of the plague in 1500. 

Adjoining the vestry is the beautiful Early English room called Archbishop 
La Zouclie’s Chaj)el. He began building it in 1350, intending to be buried there, 
but was called away ir 1352, before it was ready for liim, so he was laid in 
the nave. This archbishop heat the Scots and took their king prisoner in a 
battle at Bewre Park, near' Durham, wdiile Queen Philippa remained in York to 
pray for his success. The chapel is now used for the meeting of Convocation. 
It contains St. Peter’s well, in a very picturesque recess. 

Leaving the vestry, we turn to the right along the south aisle of the choir 
towards the Lady Cliapel. The principal monuments are in this part of the (;athcdral^ 
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and it must be owned there are very few of any great interest or beauty. To 
the left, by the choir- screen, is that of Archbishop Dolben, in his youth a 
Royalist soldier. To the right that of the Hon. Thomas Wentworth, nephew of 
the Earl of Strafford. Near this is an amusing inscription to a certain Lady 
Downe, which after twenty-seven lines enumerating her perfections, refers the 

enquiring reader to the Gentle- 
maris Magazine of May, 1812, 
for further particulars ! The 
window’’ next the east end of 
the south aisle — the meeting 
of Mary and Elizabeth — origi- 
nally adorned the east window 
of St. Nicholas’, Rouen, and 
was given to the dean and 
chapter by the Earl of Carlisle 
in 1804. The design is sup- 
posed to be by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, a pupil of Giorgione, 
The splendid tomb of Arch- 
bishop Bowet, who died in 
1423, was injured in the last 
fire and has not been rest^jred, 
but in spite of its ruinous con- 
dition, from either side it is 
a lovely study of light and 
shade, a temptation to any 
artist. It is in the best style 
of Henry VI.’s time, and simi- 
lar to that of Cardinal Kemp 
at Canterbury. It fills the 
space between the two pillars of the easternmost end of the south aisle. In the 
corresponding position on the north side rests Archbishop Scrope, belieaded for 
high treason after a mock trial, June 8th, 1405, in a field between Bishopthorpe 
and York — the first prelate who suffered death in England by any form of law. 

Between these two monuments — for there is no altar here now — are, in various 
states of repair, memorials to Archbishops Rotherham, Frewen, Matthew, Sewell, 
and Sharp. We are now immediately beneath the east window, but cannot see 
it so well as in the choir, where it has been described, but the stone arcading 
which doubles each mullion can be well seen,* and the gallery which crosses 
the window half-way up, the effect of which is beautiful and peculiar. At the 
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back of where the present altar stands was the gorgeous shrine of St. William, 
to which his bones were removed from the nave, January 8th and 9tli, 1284, in 
the presence of Edward I., Queen Eleanor, eleven bishops, and the whole court. 
Thirty-six miracles are recorded of him, and oil is said to liave flowed from 
his tomb, so no wonder pilgrims flocked to it. The shrine was entirely swept 
away at the Reformation. Just in front of this is the place where Thoresby 
laid six of his predecessors, leaving room for himself to rest in their midst. 
The monument of Archbishop Sterne, which faces down the north aisle, is 
amusingly realistic. He was a staunch 
Royalist, and died of the gout, and 
his statue is half recumbent, with one 
leg thicker than the otlier. He was 
grandfather of Laurence Sterne. Pass- 
ing the tombs of Charles Howard, 

Earl of Carlisle, Chancellor Swinburne, 
and Sir Henry Bellasis, and the St. 

William window in the little transept 
on the right, we come to the only link 
with royalty the minster possesses, 
the tomb of William of Hatfield, 
second son of Edward III. and Phi- 
lippa, who died at the age of eight. 

The face is injured, but the figure is 
in good preservation. The feet rest on 
a lion. A series of canopies reach to 
the roof. In this aisle are two largo 
triangular boxes, ornamented with beautiful iron- work, in which coj)C8 were kept. 

The first crypt is nearly square. It has a groined roof 8upj)orted by six 
short pillars, some of which have Norman (japitals, all different, and some very 
beautiful. One has figures dancing round. The whole effect is interesting, and, 
with the dashes of sunlight that find their way in, quite ebarming, but it is 
perplexing to find stones of many different styles in this part of the building, 
so that no date can be assigned to it, and records are not explicit. 

We descend a few more steps and are in the crypt proper — Roger^s 
glorious work — begun in 1171. Four of the original magnificent pillars remain 
with their zigzag and diaper pattern, and the remains of four slender pillars 
round each. Between them are the bases of small columns. Outside these are 
some walls of the older Norman church, which in some places encase the herring- 
bone stonework of the Saxon. But the interest of this most interesting place 
<^entres in an earthy mound just under the site of th^ Norman high altar. And 
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here let us pause. This is the spot hallowed for centuries as that upon which 
King Edwin was baptised, and where his head was brought home to be buried. 
Long before that — looming out from the mists of antiquity — we see, if uncritical, 
King Ebrauc and his chiefs celebrating their pagan rites, and then the 
Romans with their stately worship, for here stood a temple to Diana, or as 
some say, Bellona. Then came the dawning of Cliristianity, and the mission of 
St. Sampson and others, for the light of the Gospel had penetrated these 
northern glooms before the little Yorkshire boys had charmed St. Gregory in 
the Roman slave market, and he had sent Augustine to convert us to be ‘^not 
Angles but Angels.” Then, after St. Sampson had been driven away by pagan 
invaders, came King Arthur to restore the desolated churches; he left his 
chaplain, Pyramus, as bishop. Much of this is legend. The first date that stands 
out clear and certain is April 12th, Easter Day, 627, when Paulinus baptised King 
Edwin, two of his children, and ^‘many other persons of distinction and royal 
birth.” A little wooden hut was the beginning of York Minster, but over it 
rose a larger church of stone, which Edwin did not live to finish. That task 
was accomplished about 642 by Oswald, his successor. It was repaired by St. 
Wilfrid about 720, and destroyed by fire in 741, rebuilt by Egbert (732 — 766), 
first archbishop since Paulinus, and demolished by the Danes. Thomas of 
Bayeux — chaplain to King William, and first archbishop after the Conquest- 
rebuilt the church, but it was again burnt in 1137 — this time only partially— 
along with St. Mary’s Abbey and thirty-nine parish churches! This wuj in the 
episcopacy of Thurston, and perhaps his time was too much occupied with 
military matters, and rousing up the monks of St. Mary’s, for him to begin 
any restoration. This work was taken in hand by Roger, his successor, who 
lived to finish the Noman choir, and the crypt of which we now speak. 

St. Olaf, King of Norway, who died in 1030, is said to have sent over to the 
King of England for the plans of York Minster, to be used in the building 
of Trondheim Cathedral. The two churches have something in common, but 
the points of resemblance belong mostly to a later date. 

The only part of the interior of the building remaining undescribed is the 
chapter-house, by some considered the gem of all. It is entered from the north 
transept through a very beautiful doorway, divided into two by a slender shaft, 
which leads into an L-shaped vestibule. This doorway, with the vestibule 
beyond, forms an exquisite study of light and shade. There have been great 
disputes about the date of the chapter-house, and perhaps the most received 
opinion is that it was built by Walter Gray about the same time as the south 
transept, because a figure of him in one of the windows is like that on his 
tomb, and the anns of several of his contemporaries are in some of the other 
windows, and- still more because the style resembles that of his age rather than 
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that both before and after. On the other hand the windows and buttresses 
and the grotesque carvings resemble those of the west end of the nave. It is 
octagonal in shape with no central ])illar, a window^ on each side with six 
arches below each, and a seat under each arch separated by pillai's of Purbeck 
marble. All sorts of quaint little carvings are in the canopies of these stalls. 
One is a devil taking the crown from a king’s head ; another a monk and a nun 
kissing. The original glass, mostly heraldic, of Early Decorated date, remains 
in all except the east window, which is modern and very humiliating. The 
ceiling was covered with frescoes coeval wdtli the building; remnants of this may 
be seen in the vestibule. On a pillar by the door is the celebrated inscription, 
Ut rosa flos florum, sic est domua ista domorum.” The chapbu-diouse wa» 
restored in 1844. It must originally have stood alone, for the vestibule is built 
both on to it and to the transept. This latter also contains some good carving, 
and the window aroliea are pc^culiar, not having their points in the middle. 

Northwards from the north transept, and adjoining the deanery , is a stone 
building with au Early English five-light 'window very like the Five Sisters.’’ 
It is now the minster library, but anciently it was the private cliajxd of the arch- 
bishops and adjoined their palace. Of the ])alace itself nothing remains except 
a few arches. To his everlasting disgrace, Archbisliop Young (lodO — 1508) sold 
the lead off the roof and pocketed the proceeds, and Roger’s i)aIaco fell into 
decay. Young was, notwithstanding, deemed worthy of sej)ulture in the north 
aisle of the choir, but the exact place is not known. 

Looking back along the vole of years, how many memories come thronging 
up as we gaze up(ui York Cathedral or linger beneath its over-arching roof ! 
Kings and saints have knelt where wo kneel, have prayed where we pray. 
Here from age to age have come the warrior in his strength, the old man with 
his hoary crown of glory,” the sinner with his burden, the maiden with her 
joy. Here (in 1221) the Princess Joan, daughter of King John, though only 
eleven years old, was married to Alexander II. of * Scotland, and here thirty-one 
years later came her little niece, Margaret of England, to be united to Alexander 
HI. That was indeed a gay Christmas. Henry HI. and his queen and court 
were there, and the royal family of Scotland, to witness the union of the two 
children. Neither the bride nor the bridegroom was yet eleven! A thousand 
knights in robes of silk attended the bride, while the King of Scotland was 
surrounded by the most distinguished vassals of his crown, and by the highest 
dignitaries of the Scottish Church. Tournaments and balls and processions suc- 
ceeded each other for many days ; and such was the number of the guests and 
the profuse hospitality of the hosts, that six hundred oxen were killed for one 
feast. In the midst of the festivities an attempt was made to get the King of 
Scotland to do homage for his kingdom to the King of England ; but the boy, with 
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a spirit and discretion above his years, refused to take a step of such importance 
without the consent of the estates of his realm. It will be remembered that 
King William had been entrapped into that very act of homage at York by 
Henry I. (1175), and placed his spear and shield on the altar. At that altar 
(January, 1328) another and even more distinguished young couple began their 
long and happy married life, Edward III. and Philippa of Hainault. He was 
not yet seventeen, and she was only fourteen years of age. Yet another princess 
bride came to York, Margaret Tudor, sister of Henry VIII., when on her way to 
be married to James IV. of Scotland (July, 1503). She lodged in the palace of the 
archbishop, and went more than once to the minster, and St. William’s head was 
brought for her to kiss. She wore a gorgeous dress of cloth of gold. In after- 
years she would perhaps look back at the days in York as among the palmiest of 
her life, for her husband hated his father-in-law, and visited his repugnance 
upon his wife. 

From wedding to funeral — so is the way of the world. Here was buried the 
head of King Edwin, founder of the church, and Eadbert, one of his successors on 
the throne of Northumbria. Here the remains of Tosti, Tiger of the North, 
brother of Harold, were brought after the battle of Stamford Bridge, to rest 
•quietly at last. Here, when pious hands brought Archbishop Gerard home to his 
grave (1108), the crowd pelted his coffin with stones, because he had died with 
his head on an astronomical book ! Here is the last home of two of our noblest 
archbishops, Scrope and Nevill, the first put to death by the fourth Henrj^ the 
second done” to death by the fourth Edward, in revenge for the deeds of his 
brother, the king-maker; and here was laid in the cold earth the fiery Harry 
Hotspur. These are the towers which Cardinal Wolsey, Archbisliop of York, saw 
from Cawood ; he was summoned south before he had taken a nearer view. 

In conclusion, let me quote from old Drake’s time-honoured volume: ‘‘Let 
it be then the prayer of all good men that this glorious building, the great 
monument of our forefathers’ piety, may never want a govemour less devoted to 
its preservation than the two last actually were or the present seems to be. 
That this fabrick may stand firm, and transmit to late posterity the virtues of 
its founders, and continue, what it has long been, not only a singular ornament 
to the city and these northern parts, but to the whole kingdom.” 

Constance Andebson. 
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The centi'al shrine of Northumbrian Christianity, in its situation, 
its character, and its history, Durham stands unique among the 
cathedrals of England. The Wear, winding deep in its rocky bed, 
by a sudden turn forms a peninsula of liorseshoe shape; a mass 
of clifiF, precipitous and woody, rising perpendicularly above tlie river. 
From west to east across its centre this islet is spanned by the mas- 
sive cathedral — the old Benedictine abbey. To the south the crest 
is occupied by the old monastic buildings, the deanery, and the houses and 
gardens of the canons. To the north, stretching as far as the isthmus, as if to 
shield from attack the sacred fane, rises the massive pile of the old castle, with 
its clustered buttresses, and crowned by its grand feudal keep ; for centuries 
the fortress of the Prince-Bishops of Durham, and now the home of the 
University of the North. 

The view of this stately mass, ‘‘half church of God, half castle ’gainst the 
Scots,” from the viaduct and railway station high on the opposite western slope 
of the river, is one of surpassing grandeur; the most magnificent embodiment 
in stone and mortar of the old . English idea of Church and State which our 
island affords. The contrast between this marvellous position and that of most 
other monasteries is indeed great. Instead of some retired spot by a river’s 

F 
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bank, speaking of peace and contemplation, and shadowing a yearning for calm 
and repose to come, here the church boldly faced the world, in strong antago- 
nism to the ignorance, oppression, and cruelty which raged in this border-land. 

One peculiarity meets us at once. From its position on the edge of a pre- 
cipitous cliff, there is no accessible western front or entrance. The western 
facade approaches to within a few feet of the extremity, and the steep slope is 
built up with massive masonry to form a platform on to which the Norman west 
door once opened, but which is now wholly covered fey the Galilee or Lady 
Cliapel, transferred, contrary to the almost invariable practice, from the east to 
the west end. 

The only entrances to the cathedral are, therefore, on the north and south 
sides, the latter through the cloisters and monastic buildings. We approach it 
from the north, on which side we have an unbroken view of its whole length, 
from the wide cathedral graveyard and the great open space called the Palace 
Green. With the exception of the eastern end and its transepts, the Galilee 
Chapel, and the upper part of the central and western towers, we see the abbey 
almost as Flambard in 1128 completed the work left by Carilef in 1096. 

An older and humbler fane, the church of Aldhune (first Bishop of Durham, 
990), had occupied the site on which, on the 12th of August, 1093, Bishop 
Carilef, in the presence of Malcolm, King of Scotland, laid the foundation stone 
of the existing church. The old northern porch of ,the sanctuary, with its 
chambers above, was destroyed and barbarised by Wyatt at the end of ike last 
century ; fourteenth-century windows have been inserted in the transepts ; while 
the upper part of the central tower, including the galleries of the lantern, was 
gradually rebuilt from 1406 to 1474. Much more interesting and beautiful 
are the imposing western towers, built, no doubt, before the central tower, 
although we have no record of their exact date. The series of arcades from 
the Norman below to the fully-developed Early Englisli clustered shafts 
of the upper stages, point to their completion at a period not later than the 
beginning of the thii'teenth century. The arcades are formed of round-headed 
and pointed arches alternately, and the only modern portion are the parapets 
and turrets, added a century ago, in lieu of the wooden spires covered with 
lead, which surmounted them till the year 1670. Grand, however, as is the 
general effect of the north front, the details have been somewhat blurred by 
the fatal paring of four inches from the whole surface, perpetrated by Wyatt, 
who irretrievably destroyed the depth and bolcfaiess of the mouldings and the 
pilasters. 

Let us now enter the sacred building. On the door is still fixed the gro- 
tesque bronze sanctuary knocker, many and many a time clasped, and not in 
vain, by some unfortunate offender, to whom the shrine of St. Cuthbert held 
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for centuries a protecting hand, and interposed to save him from the avenger 
Watchers remained night and day in the chamber above to receive the sup^ 
pliant, who was maintained by the convent for thirty-seven days. We possess 
the register of the sanctuary for sixty years, from 1464 to' 1524, with tlie par- 
ticulars of 330 fugitives, of whom no less than 
283 were for murder or homicide. No doubt the 
privilege was often abused, ‘‘ yet in the rapine 
and tumult of the Middle Ages, the riglit might 
as often be a shield to innocence, as an impunity 
to crime.” 

When we have entered ilic church, and look 
down the nave, we must admit that no grander 
Norman building exists. It is homogeneously 
majestic in its wondrous solemnity. ‘‘ Look at the 
perfect symmetry of the great arcades, of choir 
and nave: the pillars are neither too short and 
broad, nor are they again too lofty and slender, 
but are admirably adapted to carry out the pro- 
portions of the whole. Look how the triforium 
and clerestory, neither dwarfed into insignificance nor made too assorting by 
their importance, unite ^with the arcade which support them, and form together 
a design of perfect and consistent excellence,” There is massiveness, without 
the heaviness which marks the Norman portions of Norwich and Winchester. 

We said that Durham is the central shrine of Northumbrian Christianity. 
It shelters the hallowed dust of its two great apostles, Cuthbert and Bede, As the 
former is the raison d'Hre of the existence of Durham, we will pass at once 
to his shrine at the east end of the choir, now a simple massive platform of 
masonry, projecting into the ‘‘ Nine Altars,” as the east end and transepts are 
called; with a slab in the centre, under which lie the coffin and bones of the 
saint. Very different was its appearance before the visit of the commissioners of 
Henry Vlll. We can yet see in the flooring the sockets that once held the 
supports of the rich canopy, under which lay the relics of St. Cuthbert, laden 
with costly gems and gifts, which arc said to have surpassed in value those of 
the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, “ and accounted to be the most 
sumptuous and richest jewels in all this land.” Very shortly must we give the 
story of our patron saint. A shepherd boy in Scotland, trained in the Abbey 
of Melrose, a wandering preacher of mighty power from the Tweed to the Forth, 
he was selected to be Prior of Lindisfame, and in 685 its bishop, the sixth suc- 
cessor of Aidan. In the Cliurch of Holy Island he was buried. Fragments of 
his wooden coffin — the oldest, out of Egypt, in the world — are still, with Saxon 
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carving and letters, in the chapter library. In 875, driven by the Danes from 
Lindisfame, the monks wandered over moor and fell in Southern Scotland and 
Northern England, always bearing with them the body of the saint. They 
halted at Craike, in Yorluhire, at Chesterde-Street and Ripon, and finally settled, 
in 995, on this lordly seat, then a primssval forest. Here, under a chapel of 
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boughs, they laid the coffin, while Aldhune, the first Bishop of Durham, erected 
the first cathedral, of which not a trace remains. Corilef s cathedral originally 
terminated in an apse, in the centre of which was Cuthbert’s shrine. This having 

become ruinous, the present ‘‘Nine 
Altars Cha{)er’ was commenced 
in 1242, so named from the nine 
bays of its oastcni fa(;ade, each 
of which contained an altar. This 
singularly beautiful structure is 
the only post-Norman portion of 
the (cathedral, and is a specimen 
of the highest pi»rfoction of the 
Kuvly lOnglish style. The arc*.ade, 
with its graceful trefolled arches 
supported by slender marble shafts, 
the lofty duiitored columns which 
divide the bays, with shafts of 
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Stanhope black marble and sand- 
stone alternating, the sumptuously 
decorated vaulting of the roof, 
crowded with various and grace- 
ful sculptures both of foliage and 
figure subjects, fitly complete the 
building, in harmony, not in con- 
trast, with the Norman simplicity 
of the rest of the structure, the 
east bay of the choir having been 
beautifully enriched, both in the 
capitals and the vaulting, with 
sculpture, so as to blend harmoni- ^ 

ously with the later style. As Dr. 

Greenwell has asserted, “ Truly, ito more majestic vaulting crowns any church 
in our country.” 

Next in importance, as in date, after Cuthbert, of the holy men of Durham, 
comes the Venerable Bede. To visit his tomb we retrace our steps to the west 
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end of the building and enter the Galilee Chapel. Before reaching it, between 
the piers just west of the north and south doors, we cross a line of blue marble, 
eastward of which no woman was allowed to pass, such was the reputed distaste 
of St. Cuthbert for the sex. This, however, was by no means in accordance with 
the character of the friend and guide of St. Hilda during his life, and is a 
monkish invention which cannot be traced further back than four hundred years 
after his death. Wo descend by several steps into the Galilee. This chapel 
was erected about 1175, and is a unique specimen of late twelfth-century work. 
It consists of five aisles of four arcades each ; the semicircular arches, richly 
decorated with zigzag, are each supported by two slender shafts of Purbeck 
marble, to which were afterwards applied two others of sandstone, so that each 
column is now a cluster of four shafts, the added ones giving no support to the 
arch, biit having been built merely for appearance sake. The rich simplicity of 
this chapel renders it one of the most interesting portions of the fane. Its walls 
were once decorated with fresco, of which a portion remains tolerably perfect, in 
the north-east recess, with figures of St. Oswald and St. Cuthbert. But the 
interest of the Galilee centres in the tomb of Bede, covered with a plain slab, 
and the inscription ^‘Hac sunt in fossa Bedas venerabilis ossa.” Bede, though 
peculiarly Durham’s saint, for in this county he was born, lived, and died, yet 
is the common possession of the English Church. He was not a man of action, 
but a saint, a student, an expounder of Holy Writ, a man of science. Bom 
at Fulwell, close to Wearmouth, about 674, he spent his whole life in the m^as- 
tery of J arrow, a voluminous author on arithmetic, geography, history, astronomy, 
and theology. At Jarrow, in 735, he died, but his bones were carried to Durham 
by a monk, who thought he ought to be near his beloved Cuthbert, and not till 
1370 was he removed from St. Cuthbert’s coffin and placed in a magnificent 
shrine of gold and silver, on the spot where his bones still remain. Several 
MSS., claiming to be in Bede’s own handwriting, and one at least unquestioned, 
are to be seen to this day in the chapter library. 

The dust of many great men lies by the side of Bede in the Galilee Chapel. 
Bishop Neville desired to be buried there, and in front of the central altar 
of Our Lady, which occupied the original western doorway of . the abbey, is 
the massive tomb of Cardinal Langley (1406), the only Bishop of Durham before 
Bainbridge and Wolsey who attained to that dignity, and who made great repairs 
in the Galilee, which he found in a ruinous condition. The Galilee was in olden 
times, and is to the present day, the bishop’s consistory court. 

Returning to the choir we may examine the insertions or fixed iurniture. 
One of the most beautiful featui*es of the interior of Durham is the reredos, or 
Neville screen, which separated St. Cuthbert’s shrine from the high altar west 
of it. It was built, chiefly at the cost of Lord Neville, in 1380, as a thank- 
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offering for the victory of Neville’s Cross over the Scotch, and is of grauefal 
pointed architecture, of Dorsetshire stone, though commonly said to be Caen, 
and till the Reformation had a hundred and seven figures in its niches, the 
removal of which, though lamented by some, adds to the graceful lightness of 
the structure. 

In the next bay, on the south of the choir, is the bishop’s throne, an 
integral part of the tomb of Bishop Hatfield, who lies below, with his recumbent 
figure in alabaster, in pontifical robes, under a beautifully sculptured canopy. 
The throne above it has once been richly gilded and coloured, and is the loftiest 
episcopal seat in England. The whole was erected by Bishop Hatfield in his lifetime 
(1345 — 1381). Of the brass of Bishop Beaumont (1333) only the matrir remains. 

In the north aisle of the choir is a stone bench with the anns of Bishop 
Skirlaw (1388 — 1405), who is bnriiMl close by; and the letters W. Ih, on the 
pavement of the sacrariuin, mark the resting-place of William Van Mildert (1836), 
the last Prince Palatine of Durham. The only remaining monuments to bo 
noticed are the altar-tombs of Ralph, Lord Neville, who led the English army 
at the battle of Nevilhi’s Cross, 1346, and died in 1367 ; and of his son, John, 
Lord Neville, and Matilda Percy, his wife, both piteously defaced, and removed 
to their present position from what was once the Neville (diantry in the south 
aisle. It is true that most of the great early prelates of Durham were buried 
in the chapter-house, but the tombs of several bishops and of many priors have 
utterly disappeared in the troublous scenes enacted here. The interior of the 
cathedral was literally gutted by the unfortunate Scotch prisoners, whom, to the 
number of 3,000, Oliver Cromwell, after the battle of Dunbar, shut up in winter 
in the cathedral. It is not to bo wondered at that they destroyed the wood- 
work for fuel, and that scarce a fragment of the old stained glass, one of the 
glories of Durham, remains. The liberality of iiiany friends has, however, 
within the last few years supplied the place of much that has been destroyed, 
and few finer specimens of modern stained glass can be found than the compo- 
sitions which mellow the light in many of these windows. While deploring the 
devastation which left the interior of the cathedral a desolat*^ waste, at the 
epoch of the Restoration, it is impossible to read the description of the fane, 
before the Reformation, as given in ‘‘The Rites of Durham,” without arriving 
at the conclusion that the general effect of the whole must have been much 
inferior to what it is at present. A solid stone screen behind the “ Jesus altar,” 
at the east end of the nave, entirely cut off the choir; the south aisle was 
completely blocked by the solid stone wall of the Neville chantry, which occupied 
its two eastern bays; while thirty altars, with all their elaborate and inhar- 
monious furnishing, besides nearly as many tombs, must have marred the 
simplicity of the Norman architecture. Nothing, however, can ever have inter- 
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poBod to affect the majestic beauty of the long line of the triforium, clerestory, 
and vaulted roof. It is to Bishop Cosin that we owe the thorough restoration 

of the interior after 1662. He 
erected the stalls with the canopy 
work over them; a magnificent 
close screen of elaborately and 
richly carved oak, surmounted 
by an organ of Father Schmidt, 
now all swept away ; and the 
canopy over the font. *This 
woodwork, though characteristic 
of the time when it was exe- 
cuted, harmonised well, by its 
bold and vigorous carving, with 
the building in which it was 
placed. He also paved the choir 
with white marble, effectively 







relieved by chequers of black, 
which has recently been replaced 
by a costly and elaborate, though 
feeble and ineffective tesselated 
mosaic of Byzantine design. Three 
most interesting specimens of wood- 
work of different epochs escaped 
destruction by the Scotch, only to 
be reserved for unprovoked demo- 
lition in the present generation. 

These were the fine clock-case, 
under the windows of the south 
transept, originally erected by Prior 

Castell (1404), with later additions th* oalilkb. 

by Dean Hunt (1620); an oak 

screen, which surmounted the platform of St. CuthberPs slirine, one of the 
few remains, and a very fine one, of the decorative art of the time of Philip 
and Mary; and lastly, the splendid ancient reredos of the altar over Cardinal 
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Langley’s tomb, containing paintings of the early part of the fifteentli centviy 
Of this not a vestige now remains. These acts of vandalism were perpetrated 
in the years 1844-45. Thus in the course of its history the catliedral has 
experienced the effects of revolving cycles of epochs of destruction and of 
intrusion. A few years ago most important but questionable clianges wore made 
in its interior furniture. Tlie present sumptuous Byzantine pulpit was erected 
under the lantern ; and opposite to it the massive metal lectern, scarcely to be 
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admired either for its material, design, or execution ; while the choir, which since 
the destruction of Bishop Cosin’s woodwork had been open to the nave, was barred 
by the introduction of the heavy though riclily-carved Decorated screen of 
alabaster, which is not only utterly incongi’uous in its florid ornamentation with 
the rest of the church, but entirely cuts the perspective of the reredos and 
grand east end, when viewed from the nave. 

It is under the flooring of the chapter-house that most of the illustrious 
bishops of olden time are laid. This once noble building, adjoining the south 
transept on the south, but separated by the monk’s parlour, is entered from the 
cloister, and was the finest Norman chapter-house in England. Within it were 
buried the first three bishops — Aldhune, Eadmund, and Eadred, Carilef and 
his eleven immediate successors, and Bishop Kellow. The bones of Aidan, first 
G 
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Bishop of Lindisfarne, were brought here from Holy Island. It is remarkable that 
since Neville in 1457, only three of its bishops have been buried in Durham. 
The treatment of the tombs of those buried in the chapter-house ought not to 
bo forgotten. By an act of barbarism, scarcely credible, in 1796 this splendid 
hall, 77 feet long, and paved with the slabs and brasses of sixteen bishops 
of Durliam and many priors, was destroyed in order to make a comfortable room 
for the chapter. The keystones of the groining were knocked out, when the whole 
vaulting fell in and crushed the pavement below, not a single inscription of bishop 
or prior having been preserved or even copied. Of tlie stone throne fit the east end, 
in which every bishop, from Pudsey to Barrington, had been enthroned, not a 
relic remains. Upon the ruins of the western portion of the chapter-house a flooring 
was laid, and the present room erected, part of the old walls being utilised, but 
the aircading plastered over. The greater portion was levelled and thrown into the 
deanery garden. In this part have recently been exposed the slabs of Bishops 
Flam bard, Geoffrey’ Rufus, and William de St. Barbara, when, as well as their 
bones, their pastoral staves, and their episcopal rings set with saj)phircs (the 
latter now in the chapter library), were found in the stone coffins. 

Several of these bishops claim especial mention. First of them is Ralph 
Flambard, Chancellor of William Rufus, and completer of Carilcf s work. He was 
the friend of Robert of Normandy, a politician perhaps unscrupulous, but a man 
of great energy^ and of equal liberality, except towards the monks. Not only 
the cathedral, but the castle and the city owe him much, for he built tlw3 exist- 
ing bridge over the Wear, known as Framwcllgate Bridge, probably the earliest 
example of the elliptic arch in England. His successor, Geoffrey Rufus, was 
also Chancellor of England under Henry I. Hugh Pudsey, King Stephen’s 
nephew, and eleventh Bishop of Durham, was one of the most prominent 
statesmen of his day. He has left his mark on Durham, by the building of 
Elvet Bridge, the founding of Sherburn Hospital, and especially by the erec- 
tion of the Galilee Chapel. llis illuminated Bible, in four huge folios, is one 
of the most precious gems in the unique MS. library of the chapter. A great 
warrior-bishop was Anthony Bek (1283), a man of noble birth, large private 
fortune, and more at home in court or camp than church. He led 140 knights 
to the Scottish wars, and received the submission of the king, Baliol, on behalf 
of Edward I. He was made by the Pope, Patriarch of Jerusalem, by Edward II. 
King of the Isle of Man, and died king, patriarch, palatine, and bishop. He 
sold Alnwick Castle to the Percys, founded the collegiate churches of Chester- 
le-Strcet and Lanchester, with deans and prebendaries. The ruins of his house 
at Eltham, in Kent, still exist. Very different in character was Richard 
de Bury (1333), tutor of Edward III. and Chancellor of England; but 
especially distinguished as a scholar and a great book collector. Among 
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his successors are Fox, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford ; Cardinal Wolsoy, who, for the six years he held 
the see, never visited it, and then, on the death of his predecessor Fox, resigned 
it for Winchester. He was succeeded by Tunstall, translated from Ijondon, 
the bitter opj)oneiit to Tyndars Now Tostaniont, who roimiined bishop till 
deposed by Elizabotli, although imprisoned on a political charge (tf treason 
during the latter part of King Edward’s reign. Of later prelates, Cosin, as 
already mentioned, left his mark on Durham, as did his contemporary, Dean 
Sudbury, to whom the chapter owes its library. Lord Crewe was his successor, 
whose political course may be criticised, but who was a nohh* benefactor to the 
diocese. The learned Butler, one of the most illustrious, ,or ratlu*r the greatest 
of the prelates who have occupied the throiu' of Durham, only liv(*d for two 
years after hfs translation, too hort a time for him to It'avo any trace of his 
episcopate, save a single charge ; nor is he buri(‘d Ihtc. Of his successors, 
Bishops Ban’ington and Baring, not to mention otluas, have left behind them 
the proofs of a truly princely liberality. 

The cloisters, which existed frotn the earliest times of the monastery, were 
rebuilt by Bishops Skirlaw and Langley, but have been much altered. ^Fhey 
arc enclosed on the south and west by the ancient ndectory and dormitory, 
both now occupied as the chajder library, the latter a magnificemt chamber, 
194 feet long and 41 wide, still coviTcd with its original solid and massive 
roof of oak trunks, scarcely touched by tln^ axe. It was divided into forty 
little wooden cells, one for each monk, and is over a fine crypt, the commem 
house of the fraternity. Besidt^s the book-cases, it contains an interesting local 
archfcological collection, from Roman and Saxon times, of altars, crosses, Anglo- 
Saxon inscriptions, and much Runic sculpture. In the refe(;tory, now called the 
old library, re-roofed by Dean Sudbury, arc many j)ru^eleHs treasures. Besides 
the MSS. of Bede and the ej)iscopal rings aln^ady nuaitioned, are the pectoral 
cross, the gold embroidered stole and maniph*, and the Gospels of St. Cuthbert, 
thougli the celebrated MS. which once graced tlie high altar has unaccountably 
become the property of the British Museum ; while the manuscript (ihamber contains 
one of the most valuable collections of MSS. to be found beyond the precincts 
of the universities. 

Finally, we claim for Durham, in spite of all that she has suffered from 
the hand of the spoiler, that she still sits on her rocky height peerless in 
majesty among the historic fanes of this ancient land. 


H. B. Teistram. 
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ST. PAUL'S. 

The site now occupied by tlic Catlicdral of St. Paul, by far the 
most important ecclesiastical building in the style of the Renais- 
sance wliich exists in England, has for long been the position of the 
mother church of London. Two catlicdrals had already been built, 
had received for generations their crowds of worshippers, and had 
been swept away, before Sir Christopher Wren laid the foundations 
of the great structure wdiich now rises from the summit of Ludgate 
Hill. The site, indeed, was holy ground at a still earlier time. Here the Romans 
had built a temple, and had dedicated it, so antiquaries say, to Diana. Brito-Roman 
graves, as well as those of Saxon date, were found by Sir Cliristopher Wren in 
digging the foundations for a part of the cathedral. The temple fell into ruins, 
like so many other Roman buildings, after their troops had abandoned the island, 
and in the seventh century Ethelbert of Kent founded a monastery, which he 
endowed with the manor of Tillingham, in Essex, and dedicated to St. Paul. 
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At that time Mellitus, a companion of Au^stinc, was lUshop of Ixmdon, and 
the first of the long series of occupants of this jwst of lalK>iir and honour. Of 
the details of this, the first clmrch of St. Paul, we are ignorant. Doubtless it 
was comparatively small in size and rude in st) le; but it was destroyed after 
the Norman Conquest in a fire which devastated London. Acc<»rding to Dean 
Milman, this happened in the year 1087 or 1088, but there are dillicultios in 
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fixing precisely the date. The rebuilding was begun at once hy Maurice, then 
Bishop of London, and some of the materials were taken from the ruins of a 
strong castle near the Fleet, tlicn called the Palatine Tower, which was William 
the Conqueror’s subscription to the work; other stone was obtained from Caen, 
in Normandy. This cathedral, with various modifications, existed till the great fire 
in the year 1666. Of its appearance old engravings and descriptions enable us to 
form a fair idea, and in Mr. Longman’s “History of the Throe Cathedrals Dedicated 
to St. Paul” plates are given embodying the results of a careful study of the 
existing materials by Mr. E. B. Ferrey. At first the new building progressed 
but slowly; forty years had passed and it was still unfinished. Then another 
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great fire — in the year 1136 — broke out and raged all the way from London 
Bridge to the Church of the Danes, greatly injuring — some historians even go 
so far as to say destroying — the still incomplete cathedral. At last, however, 
the work was ended ; and then, in no long time, men began to desire a more 
sumptuous structure, so in the early part of the thirteenth century the central 
tower was rebuilt, and afterwards the whole of the choir, the work being com- 
pleted in 1240. Other alterations and important repairs were made towards the 
end of the same century, but then the building remained almost unaltered until 
after the Reformation. 

• The Cathedral of St. Paul, as thus completed, was one of the finest in 
all England. In plan it was cruciform, both choir and nave consisting of twelve 
bays. The transepts projected for four bays beyond the outer wall of the nave 
and choir, and from the intersection of these rose a lofty stone tower, crowned 
by a spire covered with lead, its summit attaining an elevation of about 460 
feet, or even more, according to some authorities. In length the cathedral ex- 
ceeded Winchester, being at least 596 feet. The ridge of the roof of the choir 
was 142 feet from the ground; that of the nave slightly less; and the wooden 
spire covered with lead, which rose above the central tower, was probably rather 
more than 200 feet. The nave, a fine Norman building, internally not unlike 
tliat of Gloucester, with a rather plain west front, remained unchanged, at any 
rate externally, except that the clerestory had been altered and a vaulted roof 
had been added. The transepts and choir were rich examples of the Decorated 
style, and, unlike almost any other English cathedral, a grand rose window was 
the chief feature of the eastern end. In the south-west angle, between the nave 
and transept, was a small cloister, in the centre of which stood the chapter-house ; 
and at the south side, abutting on the western end of the nave, and probably 
like it, Norman in style, was a small parish chui’ch, dedicated to St. Gregory. 
The choir, as at Canterbmy, was elevated on a crypt, the vaulting of which 
was above the gi’ound-level. Part of this, after the year 1250, was dedicated 
to St. Faith and used as a parish church, the old church of that name having 
been destroyed for the eidargement of the cathedral. A wall and gates surrounded 
the building, and in the churchyard, at the north-east angle, stood the famous 
Paul’s Cross, where our forefathers assembled in fine weather to hear sermons 
from the most eloquent and learned preachers of the day. East of the cuthedral 
was a scliool, and a belfry tower, in which hung a noted peal of bells, and to 
the north was the College of Minor Canons, of which the name is still pre- 
served in Canon Alley. West of this was the bishop’s palace ; the deanery 
was on its present site, and gardens and the early monastic buildings lay to the 
south. 

Thus the cathedral remained till the middle of the fifteenth century. Then 
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it was again endangered by its old enemy, fire, for in tlie year 1444 the steeple 
was struck by lightning, and was so seriously injured tbat it was eighteen years 
before its restoration was completed. Yet worse befell it in 1561, after the 
Reformation, when the stec'ple was again struck during a storm, set on fin', and 
utterly destroyed ; and not only tliis, but the flumes caught the roofs on each 
side, and they also were burnt. The decline of the ancient n'verence had now 
rendered the building, especially the nave, liable to all kinds of desec'ration; “ Paurs 
Walk ” was a general rendezvous and a (‘overed place* of (*xercise, combining tlio 
varied attractions of Burlington Arcade and the old Quadrant of Hegent Street.; 
a place where all inventions were emptied and not a few' pock(*fs- the “land’s 
epitome,” wdiere men transact(‘d business, gallants s\vagger(*d, and strumpets 
flaunted. A partial repair was indeed elfectt'd, but tlie wdu>le building bore a 
ruinous appearance in the dnvs <d‘ Elizabeth’s successor, who took an active ])nrt 
in its restoration. This was entrusted to Inigo . Jones, wdio built a ('lassie west 
front, and willi the best intentions generally maltreated the church. The work 
of restoration was continued till the crash came w'hich shook dr»wii king and 
bishop, and was carried far enough to diminish our regret at the (h'strm^tion of 
the catJicdral after the Stuarts came back to the throne*. 

At that time still greater changes w'oro under consideration, including tin* 
substitution of a grand dome for the c(*ntral tower, for neglect and wanton injury 
combined had wrought great damage during the period of Puritan ascendency; hut 
on September :3nd, IfiGO, the “great fire” broke out, and before* long the flames 
reached tlie cathedral. Once more its ancient enemy raged wdthin its walls, 
and this time more uncontrollably than ever, and “that most venerable church” 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. 

These, however, were not long suffered to remain untouthed. Dr. Christopher 
Wren was appointed one of the “ CommissioTn*rs for the rej)aration of Ht. I’aul’s,” 
iis well as principal architect for rebuilding the wliole city. He at once fitt(*,d 
up a portion of the ruins for temporary use in public wbrsliip, and the commis- 
sioners proceeded to deliberate upon the nc^xt step to be taken, for at present 
they hesitated between restoration and rebuilding. At first, contrary to the 
advice of Wren, attempts were made in the former direction, but as time went 
on the difficulty — one might say the hopelessness — of j)roducing any satisfactory 
result became more evident, and in 1670 it was det(?rmined to clear away the 
foundations of the old cathedral and pre[)are to build a new one. Wren had 
already made a design, prior to the fire, for a new cathedral, but at the request 
of Dean Bancroft he now produced a fresh design, which he described as “ some- 
thing coloss and beautiful, conformable to the best style of Greek and Roman 
architecture.” Of this a model was made, which may still be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum. Tlie plan is a Greek cross, with the angles filled in by 
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quadrants of a circle. The arms are short ; a large dome rises from the centre, and 
a smaller dome rises from behind the west facade. The novelty of the design, as 
imperfectly cruciform, displeased the clergy, and it was accordingly rejected. Then 
Wren prepared various designs, one of which was approved by King Charles, 
licence, however, being given to make alterations. Of this clause Wren fortunately 
availed himself, construing the permission in the widest sense, so that the present 
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cathedral has but little resemblance to the design which was approved by his 
Majesty. In this case second thoughts proved far the best, for the design 
as originally prepared was distinctly inferior both to the present building and 
to that which had been rejected. As to the comj)arative merits of these two, 
opinions differ ; but there is a general tendency among the best qualified judges 
of the classic style to prefer the present one, although it is in some points admittedly 
inferior to the older design, as indicated by the Kensington model. All, however, 
must agree that the design which was honoured by royal approval, and from which 
evidently London had a narrow escape, was in some respects absolutely hideous. 
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On the 1st of May, 1674, Wren began to clear away the ruins for the new 
foundations — a work of no little difficully. To lay those took some time, for Wren 
was too great a man to run any risk that his building should fall into ruins. He, 
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like the Romans, built for eternity rather tlian for time; and it was not until 
June 21st, 1675, that the first stone was laid, riie old and the new cathedrals, 
roughly speaking, occupy the same site, but as the latter is considerably shorter 
than the former, and as the end of its eastern apse is not fur away from the 
east wall of the earlier building, the present west front is some distance within 
the boundary of the former one. The work went on, and by April, 1684, more than 
H 
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a hundred thousand pounds had been expended, the stone being brought from 
the quarries in the Isle of Portland. The choir was opened for divine service 
on the thanksgiving day for the Peace of Ryswick, December 2nd, 1697, and 
the dome was completed in 1710. It is painful to relate that the closing years 
of Wren’s work at the cathedral were darkened by wrongful and insulting 
treatment. There had been a commission appointed to superintend the progress 
of the works, the majority of whom were no more fitted for the duty than have 
been some modern ediles. An idea took possession of their minds that Wren 
wanted the work- prolonged as much as possible in order that ho might continue 
to enjoy his sumptuous salary (£200 a year!) as architect. Accordingly, three 
years before the close of the seventeenth century, a clause had been inserted 
in an Act of Parliament which had authorised them to suspend the payment of 
one-half his salary till the work was finished. When the building was substan- 
tially complete Wren was still only able to obtain this by petitioning the Crown. 
Put disjiutes about this coiiipiiratively paltry sum were not all ; the commissioners 
(‘ontinued to meddle with tlie work and to thwart the architect. Contrary to 
liis strongly-expressed wishes they cooped uj) the cathedral within an enclosure 
consisting of a stone wall surmounted by a heavy cast-iron railing, which since, 
and with such good effect, has been removed from the west front. The iron- 
work of this was cast from ore smelted in the furnaces of the Sussex Weald, and 
has thus the one solitary interest of being a monument of a vanished industry. 
Tlie commissioners insisted ujjon crowning the side walls of the (•atlied?al witli 
a balustrade, since this, to quote Wren’s words, ‘‘ was expected by 2)ersons of 
little skill in architecture,” and by ladies, who ‘‘think notliing well witliout an 
edging.” At last they brought their disputes to a close by a (irowning act of insult 
and ingratitude. As the i*esult of a miserable court intrigue they obtained from 
George I. the dismissal of the illustrious architect from his offic^e of Surveyor of 
Public Works. Wren, then in his eighty-sixth year, but in full possession of his 
faculties, bore this ill-treatment with equanimity, retired to his house at Hampton 
Court, and resumed liis studies in philosophy and theology, until, four years later, 
he passed quietly away from this world. His successor, a court favourite, named 
Benson, has received as his reward a place in the “ Dunciad,” without which his 
name would already have been forgotten. 

The principal dimensions of Wren’s building are as follows: — The length, 
including the portico, is 500 feet ; the greatest breadth, across the transept, but 
without reckoning the porches, is 250 feet; the general width of the nave is 
115 feet; but this at the western end is augmented by the projection of the towers. 
The monuments of old St. Paul’s had, of course, been destroyed by the fire, the 
effigy of Dean Donne in his shroud alone escaping comparatively unhurt; of the 
rest only fragments were left. But the loss was less severe than would have 
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been the case in some of onr eatliodrals. The inorminonts were hardly so numerous, 
so magnificent, or so interesting historic^ally os one might have ex|H'ettxl. 

Two early Saxon kings rested here— Sehha, the Kiust-Sa\on, and Ethelrinl the 
Unready. Of royal lineage, after the Norman Coiujuest, there was only the 
grand tomb of ‘‘ Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster.” There W'as also 
a handsome monument to John de lieaiu hamj), to which Duke Humphrey's name 
was perversely affixed, tliough he rests, as is well knnwn, at St. AIl»ans. Here, in 
the days of Paul’s Walk, the men of empty j)ockets lingered, to whiles away tlio 
hour of dinner, and so gave rise to the familiar Miying. Somt‘ workers of the 
Elizabethan days had been laid to rest beneath th<‘ arclnvs of St. l^iul's, among 
them Nicholas Hacoii, father v)f a yet greater son ; Siiliu'v, bnaighl Irorn the fi<*ld 
of Zutj)hen ; Francis Wfdsingham, shr(‘wd adviser of Kb/.abctli, and others h*HS 
illustrious. These imuiuinents. with the ('xcc'ptiou of a f(‘W fragmenh", one being 
a portion of tlui t'ffigy of Nicliolas Ikicon, all j)erisli(‘d in the tlames. For 
many years after the new catliedral was eompletiHl, not, in fact, till 1790, was 
any inonunient ullt)wed to b(*. tTcctc d within its walls, hut sinc(^ th(‘n they have 
become numerous. Of tliesc the more imj)ortant will be mentioned latiT. 

It has been aln^ady mcntioiuMl that the ground-phm of tlu' (‘\t(‘rior is a 
Latin cross, at tin*. c('ntre of which is jJaeed the doim*, th(‘ distimdivo feature of 
the building, rising to a height of about feet. St. Peter's ui l\om(‘, with which 
it is natural to make a comparison, lias the following (limcnsiiuis Length, 
OJU) feet; breadth, 440; wddth of navc^, iiriO; and height of dome, 4‘i7^.” Tim 
exterior of St. Paul’s consists throughout of two onhu-s, the low(u* being (^>rinthiun, 
tlio upper composite ; its two mo.st distiiKjtive features are the west front and 
the dome. The former has a noble portico, divided like the rest of ilio building 
into two storeys, the lower consisting of twelve couph'd c-olumns, the ujipor only 
of eight, above which is an entablature and a pediimuit dvxjorated with sculj)tui*(j 
of moderate merit depicting the conversion of 8t. Paul. '^J'his jiortico is flanked 
by the lower storeys of the western towers; each (if them, wliere it rises above 
the mass of the building, consists of a sejuare base sujiporting a circular 
turret flanked with columns and crowned by a cupola. The idfect of the whole 
is remarkably harmonious. I)ifferenc-e of ojiinioii will naturally exist as to tlio 
results of Classic and of “G(j1Iiic” arcliitecdure, a preference for the one or the other 
being the result of natural feeling as well as of education. At tla^ present day the 
majority prefer the poetie beauty of many English and foreign cathedrals in the 
‘‘Gothic” style to the balanced regularity and ordered magnificence of such buildings 
as St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, just as they would prefer a curve of natural growth to 
the more elaborate and intricate design that a machine can draw; but, aocepting the 
fact that the natural bent of Wren’s mind and all the influences of his age led him 
to prefer to build after classic models, we must admit, whether we sympathise in 
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our inmost heart with the Roman adoptions of Greek designs or even with the 
originals themselves, that it would be difficult to imagine anything more successful, 
as a classic work, than the Cathedral of St. Paul. To the widter — one of those 
who c^an admire but cannot love the works of the Renaissance — its western front 
appears far superior to the corresponding fa9ado of St. Peter’s, whi(;h, notwith- 
standing its larger dimensions, has always seemed in this respect poor in conception 
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and almost insignificant in effect. The dome, indeed, is more doubtfully superior 
to that of St. Peter’s ; in fact, we ventured to prefer that which Wren originally 
designed, and which may now be studied in the South Kensington model. The 
chief external feature of St. Paul's dome is a circular colonnade around the 
drum, consisting of thirty-two columns, the base of which is some twenty 
feet above the roof ridge of the church. Every fourth intercolumniation is 
filled with masonry, which masks the projecting buttresses of the inner shell 
or true wall of the dome — a most ingenious device. It may, however, bo doubted 
whether the abrupt break produced by the balustrade which crowns this colonnade 
has not the effect of diminishing the height of the dome and somewhat interfering 
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with its harmony of composition. The dome is surmounted by a stone lantern, 
which is covered by a cupola supportiiifi: a ball sunnountod by u cross. The 
device adopted by Wren for insuring? the stability of his dome is unusual, and 
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in n certftin sense is nn unfiiir onej becsriise the dome visihle from the exterior 
is to a great extent a mere ornamental shell, and does not support the weight 
of the lantern. From the upper part of the lower storey of the drum he built 
up a strong cone of masonry, on the top of which the lantern is carried. Outside of 
this the roof of the outer dome is constructed, and within it another dome — 
the one visible from the interior— is built. By this device strength and stability 
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are amply secured ; but obviously the dome of Sir Christopher Wren is a much less 
daring effort of the architect than that of Michael Angelo or of Brunelleschi, and 
is liable to the objection of not being what it seems. This, however, opens a 
question on the ethics of architecture into which we do not propose to enter. 

The interior of St. Paul’s is hardly less impressive than the exterior. Its 
smaller scale does not, indeed, produce the overpowering sense of vastness which 
gradually creeps over us in St. Peter’s when wc begin to realise the scale of every 
part, and the want of marble and mosaic produces a cliilling and an almost poverty- 
stricken effect. But we cannot remain long in St. Paul’s, especially beneath the 
dome, without being impressed with the grandeur as well as the harmony of the 
design, and the defect of colour is due to the building having been left without 
the finishing touches of the master-hand. St. Paul’s Cathedral is even now 
incomplete, though efforts have been of late years, and are being still made, 
to bring it nearer to perfection. Certainly tliere is no cause to regret that 
the enemies of Wren were obliged, by want of funds, to withhold their hands ; 
in every possible respect they were acting, as it would scen\ in mere malice, in 
the direct oi^positc to his wishes. They had prisoned his building witliin a massive 
and ugly fence; they had erected a heavy organ-screen, cutting off the choir from the 
dome — this also has disai)peared during the recent alterations ; and they had bedaubed 
the interior of the dome with the unsightly paintings of Sir John Thornhill, 
in this respect also acting contrary to the wish of the architect, who had intended 
to employ mosaics largely in the decoration of the interior of the building. SMune 
have recently been placed in the spandrels of the arches supporting the dome, and 
it is to be hoped that the liberality of the citizens of London will speedily continue 
this scries. 

The general symmetry of the style employed in St. Paul’s Cathedral renders 
a lengthy description of the interior needless. It is divided by two massive 
arcades, supported by pilasters, into a body and two aisles, the latter being low 
compared with the former. The roofs are vaulted ; there is a clerestory but no 
triforium, the windows being introduced into the curved space formed by the 
intersection of the vaulting with the outer walls ; this does much to avert 
monotony from the design. Below the drum of the dome is the well-known 
Whispering Gallery, a rather conspicuous feature in the interior view, so called 
from its remarkable acoustic properties, and the piercing of the centre of 
the cupola allows the eye to travel as far as the summit of the cone which 
sup|)orts the lantern. The view of the dome from the interior, its great expanse 
and elevation, is undoubtedly far the most impressive part of the cathedral, which 
sometimes certainly does give an opportunity to the lover of Gothic to emphasise 
the merits of his favourite style ; but could the dome be completed — as doubtless 
it existed in the mental conception of the architect — with marble and mosaics, 
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glowing with rich colour, instead of disfigured with the daubs of Tliomhill, 
even the most unfriendly critic of classic art W’oiild have to admit tliat Christopher 
Wren had produc^ed a work which few could rival. 

In the fittings of the choir is some fine carving by Grinling Gibbons, 
the most cunning workman in wood that tins country has over seen. Wren 
l)ad contemplated the erection of a grand baldachino over the altar. Tliis is 
now supplied by a marble rcrcdos, wliich some think more fitted for St. Peter’s 
than St. Paul’s. Be this as it may, it is, in our opinion, too hirgo for tlie building, 
and thus injures the effect of the apse, wliile the columns su])porting only an 
entablature — forming a gigantic ‘‘ })ost and rail ” arrangemcnt--on either side 
of the centre-piece seem as ugly as meaningh‘ss. 

It will be remembered that th<^ ancient cathedral was suj)port(Hl hy a crypt 
— in which was the Church of St. Faith— and jK'i haps readers of “ C>ld St. Paul’s” 
may remember the tragedy of wbictli its vaults were ilie iiuaginar}' sccuie. Tliis 
f(iaturc was retained by Wren, and there is a cryjit bem‘ath the wlmle of the present 
church; its vaulting is supported by piers answering to (‘a(‘.h of the piers ahovo, 
but of far more massive structure. Tliosc corresponding with the eight great 
piers which support the dome are of surprising strength and solidity. Again, of 
these eight dwarf piers, the two to the cast arc of imicb larger proportions 
than the rest, so as to give to the central chamher enclosed butweem them . . , 
the appearanco of a rock-hewn cave.” In the crypt are interned the niany 
illustrious men who have boon honoured with a resting-idace in St. Paid’s 
Cathedral, and whoso monuments decjorato or dlstigiiro the church ahovo. IIi*ro 
have been laid many of the greatest artists of England, among them Iteynolds, 
Lawrence, and J. M. W. Turner. Wren himself is huriod at the eastern 
end of the south aisle, and other architects of less note are gathered in the 
same halls of the dead. Soldiers and sailors, too, are there whose lives 
have been spent in the service of their country ; and 8t. Paul’s crypt claims 
for itself the honour of being the resting-place of the greativst admiral and 
the greatest general in the last long struggle of this nation with France. 
Beneath the very centre of the dome the lioJy of Admiral Nedson was deposited 
in a black marble sarcophagus, wliich is elevated above tlic pavement of tlie 
chapel. The history of this receptacle is a curious one : it was designed originally 
for Cardinal Wolscy, and intended to be placed in his memorial chapel at the 
eastern end of St. George’s, at Windsor, now the royal vault. But he died in 
disgrace, and a loss honourable place of sepulture was deemed good enough for 
his corpse, so the black marble sarcophagus remained without a tenant, until it 
was at last removed from Windsor to serve as the tomb of Nelson. Near to 
him rests Collingwood, his brother-in-anns, and the Earl of North esk. To the 
east in another chamber is laid the body of Wellington. Him a yet grander 
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tomb has received. A massive granite pedestal supports a huge sarcophagus 
of simple form, sculptured from a great block of one of our rarest British rocks. 
It is that called luxulyanite, consisting chiefly of quartz and black tourmaline, 
in which minerals, as a ground mass, are scattered large crystals of red felspar. 

The dominant tint of 
purple-black is in har- 
mony with the purpose, 
while the spots of red 
relieve the stone from 
the rather monotonous 
effect of basalt. No 
tomb of porphyry for 
emperor of Rome, nor 
of greenstone or granite 
for Egyptian king, sur- 
passes this sarcophagus 
of the Iron Duke in 
sombre magnificence. 
The funeral car on 
which the duke’s coflSn 
was borne through the 
streets of LondoiT is 
placed in an adjoining 
chamber. 

The body of tlie church 
is well filled with monu- 
ments, although it was 
not till very late in the 
last century that a be- 
ginning was made. The 
first erected was to 
the honour of John 
Howard, the philan- 
thropist. Samuel Johnson, though buried in the libbey at Westminster, was the 
next, followed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and by Sir William Jones, the Oriental 
scholar. These are placed each against one of the four great piers of the dome. 
Then ‘‘Parliament, . . . perhaps with ill-judging but honourably prodigal 

liberality, voted large sums for monuments, which could only be expended on 
vast masses of marble, more to the advantage of the artists than of their 
sublime art. Fames and victories, and all kinds of unmeaning allegories, gallant 
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men fighting and djang in every conceivable or hardly oonreivnblo attitude, roao 
on every side, on every wall, under every art'h/’ In short the monuments in 
St. Paulas, interesting as they may bo historically, are, as works of art, for 
the most part • worthy of an ago which, though fruitful in great men and 

great deeds, seems to have reached the very nadir of taste in cverj^hlng con- 

nected with architecture. Among the more modern monuments some im- 
provement is visible, although j)erhaps the worst in the whole catheilral is 
that to the memory of the late Viscount Melbourne. Chief among them in 
splendour, and usually one of the first to attract notice, us it is placed in the 
chapel on the Bouthem side of the western end of ilje cnitliedral, is that 
erected to the memory of Artlmr, Duke of Wellington. It is very sumptuous, 

very magnificent, and we believe is gciuTiilly admired. The muterials ore 

wliite marble and lironzc, in t'u'msclves perhajis not tbe Imjipiest possible com- 
bination. The details are well executed, but tlie design docs not strike us as 
in any way remarkable; and tbe ligiire of tbe duke api)inirs too largo for the 
sarcophagus on which it rests. On the wliolc it may be said of thc^ Wellington 
monument, as of many others, that the result jiroduced is not adequate to the 
money spent. 

Among the other soldiers commemorated are Ponsonby and Picton of the 
French war, and Clmrh's James Najiier of Sciiide, Ileatldleld of Gibraltar, and 
Cornwallis, greater in the state tlian on the hattle-lield ; Sir John Moore of 
Corunna, Sir Kalph Abereromhy of Egypt, with a host of otlicrs of worthy 
hut less splendid fume. Among illustrious sailors we find the monuments of 
Kiou and Charles Naiih'r, of Rodney, of ITowe, of Collingwood, and of Nelson. 
Among authors there are llallam and Dean ]\Iilman, Samuel Johnson and 
William Napier. There are Edmund Lord Lyons, Mountstuart Elphinstono, and 
Henry Lawrence ; Risliop licber of Calcutta, and Risliop Rlomficld of London, 
arc commemorated. As for Wren, wc see a imMiiorial inscription on the entab- 
lature of a portico in tbe north transe]>t (removed hither from the more conspicuous 
position of the organ screen), “ Si nionumentum r(‘fjuiriH, circumspice.” 

The opening out of the choir to the dome by the removal of the screen 
and organ has been among tlie more imjiortant of tlie late series of changes. 
A pulpit also has been erected at the south-east side of the dome* so that its 
vast area is utilised for services. The work of improvement progresses, and 
among the additions has been a bell of exccptionul size. 

The cathedral library is in a room over the chapel containing the monu- 
ment of Wellington ; the ancient collection was almost wholly destroyed in the 
great fire, but the present library contains many valuable books. It owes its 
beginning to the munificence of Bishop Compton, and has been augmented by 
many other donors. The proper approach to it is by the “ geometrical staircase,” 
1 
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one of the sights of the cathedral, a spiral staircase attached only to the outer 
wall — seemingly almost hanging in the air. 

But on a clear day no one should omit another of the ‘‘sights” — the ascent 
to the gallery above the dome. By this means the great size and the construc- 
tive massiveness of the cathedral can be better appreciated, and the panorama of 
London is something marvellous : below are roofs and churches and public 
buildings; miles of streets, with their endless throngs of foot-passengers and 
vehicles; the river, with its bridges, its fleet of boats and ships and steamers. 

It is impossible, within these brief limits, to sketch even in outline the 
careers of the distinguished men who have occupied the see of London. Among 
til cm were many who in the Middle Ages were prominent among the statesmen 
and the churchmen of England, but the list of those connected with the present 
building begins with Compton, who had taken an active part in inviting over 
the Prince of Orange. Robert Lowth the Hebraist, Charles James Blomfield, 
and the late primate, Archibald Campbell Tait, are among the more conspicuous of 
his successors. But among the Deans of St. Paul’s have been men of hardly less 
eminence than among the bishops. Indeed, the deanery has not seldom been 
cither the stepping-stone to a higlier rank, or has been held by a bishop. Among 
the deans of the old cathedral we find the name of Colet, founder of the great 
school which for so many years had its home in the precincts of the cathedral, 
but which lias now IxH'n transplanted to a more ample space in the suburb of 
Kensington. , 

Alexander Nowell, author of the catechism used in the Church of England, 
must not be forgotten, nor Overall, author of the Convocation book, nor Donne, 
eminent as a preacher hardly less than Colet. At the time of the fire SancToft 
was dean. Among his successors at the deanery were Stillingfleet and Tillotson. 
I^ater on came the profound thinker, Joseifli Butler, who died Bishop of Durham. 
Doan Seeker afterwards became Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean Newton was 
noted in his day for his “ Dissertations of the Prophecies.” In the jircscnt reign 
there has been Henry Hart Milman, poet and historian, who began both the 
restoration and the good work of opening the church as a place of worship for 
the people of London. His annals of St. Paul’s must not be forgotten in this place. 
Henry Longueville Mansel, his successor, was distinguished as a metaphysician, 
but had only a brief tenure of office, when ho died suddenly, and was succeeded 
by the present dean, Richard Church, also honourably known in the world of 
letters. 


T. G. Bonney. 
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In tlic lair valley of tlie Itelion, wliere the downs on either 
liJinJ draw near together, lia , stood from preliistorie. days a little 
town wliieli grew to be Winehester, on(^ of the most inij)ortant 
ea])ital cities of England. Tlio first aulhentie records of it are 
those which liave been dug out of the soil, not written in liooks. 
During the Roman occupation ilu'Te was, in all j)robability, a 
Cliristlan church on or close ))y the site of the present (jathcdral ; in the close 
stood at least one Roman villa; ri'lics of the amuent Church of St. Amphibalus 
may perhaps still be embedded in the walls of the cathedral crypt. This earlier 
Christianity was, however, swept away by the Saxon invaders; not till after the 
year 635, when King Cyncgils was baptised, did tlie first English church rise 
from its foundations. It was finished by his son Ccnwalh, who endowed it with 
all the lands round about the city. This first church, rude, no doubt, and small, 
and in large part built of wood, was dedicated to St. Birinus, to the Holy 
Trinity, and to the honour of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
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Round this primitive house of God grew by degrees a great religious com- 
munity, though the Benedictines were not finally established here till, at the 
bidding of St. Dunstan, the secular clergy were turned out in 964, and monks 
from the great Abbey of Abingdon set in their room by Bishop .^thelwold. He 
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also rebuilt the church, and in 971 translated into it the relics of the patron 
saint, Swithun. The new church was completed by 980, and hallowed to St. 
Swithun as well as to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

There is a doubt whether this Saxon cathedral was on the site of the 
present building, or a little to the northward of it ; at any rate, whatever Saxon 
work there may be in it has been completely incorporated, and we shall not go 
wrong if we consider that the existing church was begun by Bishop Walkelyn 
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in 1079. Though to the east it was considerably shorter than it is now, ending, 
as the crypt below shows, with a noble apse, after the Norman fashion, still the 

total length was little less than at 

present ; for it extended some forty 
feet farther to the westward, as the 
bases of two grand western towers 
still testify. The inagiiificence of 
this effort of Norman skill and j>iety 
may still bo understood l)y any one 
who will nuik(» eandiil study of the 
two transepts, wbicli remain almost 
ns Walk(‘lyn left tluan in 109ii. 
From them wo may j>ieture tliegloi} 
of the long and lofty nav(‘, its mas- 
sive j)iers, broad deej) triforium, 
and dignified clerestory. The whole 
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church was of the same height as 
now ; and the tower was open, as a 
lantern, from floor to toj)most roof. 

The original tower, however, was 
not destined to stand long. Soon 
after William Rufus was buried 
under it in 1100, whether from 
faulty construction, or uncertain 
foundations in tlie wet ground, or 
from being weakened by excavating 
too near the piers; or whether, as 
the resentfully pious held, from the 
cankering wickedness of the Red 
King’s bones — from whatever cause, 
in 1107 the tower fell in with a 

mighty crash over the monarch’s tomb. In a few years a new tower was built 
at the junction of the cross, though the masons feared to raise it to a sufficient 
height; it was called ^^Walkelyn’s Tower,'* although erected some time after Ids 
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death. It is in itself a noble specimen of Norman work, though ill-proportioned 
to the height and length of the church, so that it gives it a heavy and dull effect. 
The monotony of the long nave and the low elevation of the tower make the 
outside of the cathedral far less imposing than the inside. 

This grand Norman structure did not long remain unchanged. About seventy 
years after the finishing of the tower. Bishop Godfrey do Lucy swept away the 
whole of the Norman Lady Chapel, except the crypt, and broadened the entire 
church to the width of the nave. He built on wooden piles, which soon gave 
way ; so that his south wall is far out of the perpemdicular, and has for centuries 
worn a look of painful insecurity. Bishop Lucy’s work, and especially his 
arcading, inside and out, forms a charming example of Early English style. 

There is but little in the church of Decorated or Middle-Pointed style ; 
four bays of the choir, unrivalled in grace and richness of mouldings, and tlie 
tracery of one or two windows, are all that Winchester can show of the most 
beautiful and exuberant period of English architecture. 

Satiated with the rich ornamentation and variety of the period, men, in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, turned towards a harder and a simpler manner 
of building, a severe architectural Puritanism. They trusted for effect to height 
and repetition, even to monotony, and to the upward pointing of reiterated vertical 
lines. And Winchester Cathedral early felt the influence of this change of 
taste. First, Bishop William of Edington, then the more famous William of 
Wykeham, attacked and reformed ” the massive and noble Norman work. 
Edington began at the west end, altering the facade completely, and converting 
to modern style two bays on the north and one on the south. Ills work, carried 
on from PIGO to 13G6, is one of the earliest examples of strictly Perpendicular 
architecture. The huge west window, which forms the main feature of tlie 
facade, has been mercilessly criticised and condemned by Mr. Ikuskin in his 
‘‘Stones of Venice” (vol. i., chap, xvii.), who first draws a caricature of the 
window, and then condemns his own creation. 

The work thus set in hand by Edington was carried through by William of 
Wykeham, who, through his colleges, imposed the unimaginative Perpendicular 
style on England.. Ho did not pull down the ancient Norman nave, but encased 
the columns with the poor mouldings of this later Gothic, clearing away the 
circular arches which supported the broad triforium, and carrying the work 
up to a quasi-triforium, with a monotonous though effective clerestory above; 
the whole crowned by a masterpiece of stone groining, which gives to the nave 
of this cathedral its special character and magnificence. For though somewhat 
hard in character, and deficient in fancy, the roof is singularly effective, 
and gives a marked impression of power and dignity to the whole building. 
Any one who penetrates into the dark recesses above the vaulting of the aisles 
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will find in many places heads of Norman columns, and sometimes portions of 
Norman arches and other early work, which show themsc^lves above the veneering 
of Perpendicular stonework with which they have been encased below. At the very 
end of the fifteenth century, Bisliop Langton transformed tlie luirlv ICnglish chapel 
on the south side of the Lady Chapel into a PtTpcndiculur cliantry, destined 
to be his own burial-pla(^e. lie g’ave it a new groiiK^l roof, (*ovt*r(‘d W'ith bosses 
carved with the canting heraldry of the time; he litted the chajH'l also with 
exquisite woodwork, now much defaced and damaged, and jdaced in the centre 
a fine tomb, wdth a brass, since lost. liislio]» I'^ox, liis siicci'ssor. carried on 
Langton’s work, and brouglit to Ix'ar on the clioir of tiic church tlio changed 
tastes of the new age: in his work we tind both specinuMis ol‘ !\‘rpeiuliculnr 
style and also Ih^naissance ornanuaitatit>n. lie ri'buili tlu» rh'nvstory of the 
choir, walls, and r(»of, above the ]\Iiddh‘-Pointi‘il ehanct‘1 arches. In so doing- 
lie gave to tlie easterji part of tin? ihnrch a dignity and interest wl)i(-h it lacked 
before; for to him ai*e duo tlie bold fiyiiig-buttn‘ss('s, the most characteristic 
feature of the building, W'hich sujqiori the thrust of tlu* roof, and combine iimst 
graceful ligliiness wdtli a feeling of jierfect strength and security. JI(‘ also built 
U]) the east end of the clioir, placing in the central pinnaeJe a life-1 ik(* statue of 
himself. Ik:) him also is probably due, in its striking height and cxrpiisite 
elaboration of detailed canopy work, the finishing of the great reredos, which 
is rejioatod, with less laqipy elfoct of jirojiortion, at St. Albans. 

Fox roofed in the clioir 'with W(H)den vaulting, crowded 'v\itb ornament, 
on which the incoming of the ‘‘ new monarchy ” is very distinctly marked. 
Blazoned shields and c-oats of arms and r(»yul symbols tell us jilainly that 
England had passed out of the impotence of the Civil Wars into the strong 
hands of the Tudor kings. The decoration all indicates u warmer thougli 
undoubtedly more dehascid taste, us may perhaps he also seen in the fine east 
window which we owe to him. Around the presbytery, Fox, in the year 1525, 
built up a stone screen in the Late P(a*pendicular stylo, with a cimiuo-ccnto 
frieze above, marking tlierehy the tardy invahion into Englisli architecture of 
the fine Italian taste of the Renaissance. Over the frieze, again, ho placed 
six beautiful wooden coffers, to contain the hones of English bishops, saints, 
and kings. 

Just before and in his day. Priors Hunton and Silkstede pushed out tlie Lady 
Chapel some twenty-six feet in the later I’crpondicular manner. This additional 
hay of the Lady Chapel, with its stiff ornament and half -obliterated frescoes, 
made this church the longest cathedral in England. 

With the death of Bishop Fox in 1528, the structural changes in the fabric 
come almost to an end. Later additions or alterations were but small; such as 
the closing of the line Norman lantern of the tower by a wooden groining, 
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erected under the eyes of Charles I., as we see by the bosses and ornaments; 
there is the royal monogram in many forms, and royal badges, and the initials of 
the king and queen, C.M.R. (Carolus Maria R.), and a large circular medallion 
displaying in profile the royal pair themselves; in the centre is an inscription 
giving us the date of this work, 1634. The library, a lean-to along the end of 
the south transept, was built to hold Bishop Morley’s books after liis death in 
1684; and the porch at the west end was restored in the present century. 
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Within the walls the most striking object of interest is the famems Norman 
font of black stone, which was probably placed in the church by Bishop Henry 
of Blois, brother of King Stephen; it portrays in bold if rude relief the 
life and miracles of St. Nicolas of Myra. Next after the font may perhaps 
be noted the fine carved spandrels, fourteenth-century work, of the choir-stalls, 
with the quaint misereres of the scats ; then Prior Silkstede’s richly-carved pulpit 
of the fifteenth century, and the very interesting and valuable Renaissance panels 
of the pews, put in by William Kingsmill, last prior and first dean, in 1540. 

The chantries and tombs in this church are of unusual beauty and interest. 
Three founders of colleges at Oxford lie buried here : Wykeham, of New College 
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and St. Mary’s Winton ; Wayneflotc, of (\»lIoofe; and F\)X, of Cor)nm 

Cliristi College. William of Wykoham lic\s buriod in the nave, between two of the 
groat piers; the altar in his ehanlry has been r(»inoved, as have also the Btatuoa, 
otherwise his alabaster efligy and tlu' stonework of the eanopi(\s remain un* 
injured; and the great bishop’s serene (*<aint(‘nan(*e, with the tlireo charaotoristie 
little lienedictines at his fe(‘t, has been haiidiHl down to later genenitions 
in life-like triitlifulness. In the retro-choir, on the north side, is William of 
Wayneflete’s splendid chantry ; and just at th(' rear of the great screen is 
the tomb of Bishop Fox, a strikingly elaborate example of Late I\‘rpendicular 
work. No effigy of the hislu>]) is Iutc; he* built tlu* tomb hims(*lf, luul perhaps 
thought it enough to lui seen on the piunaidc oul>ide m* in tlu* great east 
window; there is a richly-ornamented altar and r(‘r(‘dos, and behind it a little 
chamber, still calh*d his study bi'CMuse in his (»ld ag(*, when blind, the giMsl 
bishoj) was daily h'd thither to sit and rest and pray. On the outside of this 
chantry, and of that of Bishop (iardiner over against it, are jilaecd two ghastly 
memento mnri figures, such as are not unusual on tin* monnuu‘nts of fori'ign 
prelat('s, evidences of that morbid fet'ling alxuit (h*ath which pia vad(*d the period 
just before the Reformation, and made Jn(*n dejiiet on sf) many walls tlioso 
emblems of corruption or the corresponding and still more ghastlydnnnorous 
dances of Death. 

In no English churcli, exc(‘pt Westminster Abbey and St. I’aul's, lie so many 
men of name. For just as the features of the catliedral r(*j)res(‘nt all the sueces- 
sivc phases and changes r>f the art. of building, until it has h(*en styhul a 
‘LSeliool of English Architecture,” so it is the homo and centre* of our early 
history. Long is the roll of kings and statesmen who dw(*U in its shadow, 
and wlioso hones here lie at rest. Oynegils and (lenwalh, AV(*st-Saxon kings, 
founders of the churcli, areliere; Egbert was buried licre in ; Eth(‘hvulf also, 
and Edward the Elder, and Edred. d'he body of Alfred the (jlr(‘at lay awhile 
in the church, then was transferred to the^ m^w ininst(‘r lui had built, and 
finally rested at ITydc Ahl)(*y. And most spl(*ndid name of all, tlie greiiit Cnut 
was buried here; as was ^dso his son Ilarthacnut, as had and mc'an as his futlier 
was groat. The roll of kings was closed when Red William’s blood-dripping 
corj)sc came jolting hither in the country cart from tlio N('w Forest. Here also 
lie Emma, lady of the English, whom her in(*an son, Edward the Confessor, treated 
so ill; and Richard, the Conqueror’s second son, and one of the greatest of 
Englishmen, Earl Godwin, and his nephew, the Earl Bcorn. Of churchmen 
there is also good store, licsides the prelates mentioned above, St. Birinus and 
St. Swithun, and Archbishop Stigand, and jiEthelwold, parent of the lionodietino 
priory, Walkclyn, the master-builder, and the saintly GifEard, lie hero ; so, too, 
do Henry of Blois, the first founder of the Hospital of St. Cross ; Peter dos Roches 
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also, guardian of the realm in the youth of Henry III. ; and Edinot, builder 
of the western front, and in later days Peter Mews, and Morley, and Hoadley, with 
many another of lesser fame. There are but few men of letters here : in a chapel 
in the south transept Izaak Walton is buried ; and in the north aisle of the nave 
lies the well-known novelist, Miss Austen. Near the west end of the church is 
Flaxman’s monument to Joseph Wharton, the critic, and head master of Winchester 
College. There is hard by another specimen of Flaxman’s work in a graceful grouj) 
on the monument to Mrs. North, the bishop’s wife. Bishop North himself kneels in 
effigy (one of Chantrey’s masterj>ieces) at the other end of the church, against 
the east wall of the Lady Cl i a pel. And finally, in the south transept stands 
Scott’s elaborate memorial to the late Bishop Wilbcrforce, ill-placed among the 
surroundings of the massive Norman work. 

In this great church many stirring scenes of English history have been 
enacted. The early kings made Winchester their home and the cathedral their 
chapel. Here it was that Egbert, after being crowned in regent tot ins Britannia 
with assent of all parties, issued an edict in 828 ordering that the island should here- 
after be always styled England, and its peojde Englishmen. Hc^re King Alfred was 
crowmed and lived and died. Here in 1085 Ciiut’s body lay in state before the 
high altar, over whicli was hung thenceforth for many a year, most precious of 
relics, the great Norseman’s crown. Here William the Conqueror often came, 
and wore his crown at the Easter Gemot; here, too, clustered many of the 
national legends : St. Swithun here did his mighty works, and here were the forty 
dismal days of rain ; hard by is the scene of the great fight between Colbrand 
the Dane and Guy of AVarwick; in the nave of the church Queen Emma trod 
triumphant on the red-hot ploughshares as on a bed of roses ; hither came Earl 
Godwin’s body after his marvellous and terrible death, one of the well-known 
group of malignant Norman tales. It was in the Cathedral of Winchester that 
Henry Bcauclei’k took to wife Matilda, to the great joy of all English-speaking 
folk. Here Stephen of Blois was crowned king; and here, on the other hand, 
the Empress Maud was welconuHl by city and people with high rejoicings; here, 
too, was drawn up and issued the final compact, in 1158, which closed the civil 
war of that weary reign, and secured the crown to the young Prince Henry. 
He in his turn often sojourned here, and befriended the growing city. In the 
dark days of John the king was here reconciled to the English Church in 
the person of Stephen Langtori ; Henry III. and his qu(Km Eleanor were here 
in 1242 ; and on May-day of that year “ came the queen into the chapter- 
house to be received into the Society ” as a kind of honorary member of the 
convent. In 1275 Edward I. and his queen were welcomed with great honour 
by the prior and brethren of St. Swithun, and attended service in the church. 
The christening of Arthur, Prince of Wales, cider brother of Henry VIII., 
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was here; and hero Henry VIII. met his astute rival, the Emperor Charles V. 
It was in Winchester Cathedral that the marrlape of Philip and Mary took place, 
and the chair in which she sat is still to be setai in the church. The Stuart 
kings loved the place; hero in the great rebellion was enacted that strange 
scene when, after the capture of the city, tlu* mob rushed into the catliedral, 
wild for booty and mischief, and finding in the clu*sts nothing but bones, are 
said to have amused themselves by throwing tlu‘in at the stained windows. It 
was at this time that (Vdonel Nathaniel Fiennes, a Parliamentary (»ffi(‘er and 
an old Wykehamist, stood with drawn sword at the door of Wvkeham's chantry, 
to ])rotect it from violence. Since the days of the Jln-ry Monarch, who was 
often at Winchester, and loved it so well that In* built his palace here, no striking 
liistorical events liavo been enacted within its walls. Hic church (juickly re- 
covered from the ruin of the ( ^omnufnwi‘alth tinH‘, and has had a qiiiet, hapj)y 
life from tliat time onward, a tran(|uil grey building slet'ping* amidst its trees, 
in the heart of the most cliarming of all Soutli Kn;;lisli eiti(*s. 

tj. W. Knriiiv. 
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OKMEliAL VUiW OF NOUWlCll. 


NORWICH. 



The ancient bislioj)ric of East Anp^lia extended over all tliat uir^e 
district which now includes the counti(;s of Norfolk and Suffolk 
and the larger portion of the Isle of Ely. The bishop’s chair was 
first fixed at Dunwich in Suffolk, but the diocese was subsequently 
dmded, the Bishops of Dunwich presiding over Suffolk, the Bishops 
of Elmham having the oversight of Norfolk only. So things con- 
tinued for more than three hundred years ; but during the tenth century the two 
counties were once more united under one diocesan, the Bishops of Elmham being 
Bishops of East Anglia as before, until in 1078 another change took place — the see 
was transferred to Thetford, then an important and flourisliing town, and occupying 
a convenient and central position, from which the diocese miglit be worked. 

At no one of these earlier episcopal residences does it appear that there 
was ever any great church of commanding appearance or magnificent propor- 
tions, and until the close of the eleventh century it may be said that East 
Anglia had never had what wc now understand by a cathedral. It was 
not till it had been determined to make Norwich the scat of the East 
Anglian bishopric, and not till Herbert Losinga, then Bishop of Thetford, 
became first Bishop of Norwich, that any serious attempt was made to erect a 
cathedral church worthy of a great diocese. Bishop Herbert was one of the 
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foremost men of his time and one of tlio richest, and Norfolk and Sufftdk, 
especially the former, were then tlie most tlirivin^ counties in Kn^land. Norwich 
was the second city in the kingdom j and tlie jK>rts on tlio oHstern coast wore 
full of vessels, which carried on a lar^e trade witli tlio continent of Europe, and 
brought wealth to the merchants, who wore not wanting in opon-liamlod liberality. 
When llishop Herbert signified liis intention to build a great mother church in 
Norwich, ho was supported with munificence by all classes. T\w firht stone was 
laid in 109G, and the choir is said to have l)(*en opent'd f(U* diviiu' serviite in five 
years from its commencement. 

To understand the real gn'atncss of llishop llerbeTt's design, the visitor 
must, before entering the church, take his stand oj)|)oslte the western door, 
a few yards from the Erpingham Gate of tlu‘ chjsi', facing eastward, liefore 
liim rises the mighty c>hurch. To the left — i.r., on the north of th.it chunh — 
stands the bishop’s jadaco, which, till twenty-five y(‘ars ago, actually communi- 
cated with the cathedral, and which, in fact, is a survival <d’ the original 
residence provided by the fouiuh'r for the l)ishoj)s of th(‘ see. The old 

Norman cellars and storehouses constructed for this ancient building are still 
used, and may be seen by the curious who ctin gain admission to tluan. 

Why was this palace built to the north, und(T the hug(5 shadow of the catln^dral, 
where no sunbeam could get at it from morn to dewy ev(^, and where it must needs 
liavc lain in perpetual gloom? because Norwich (^uthi‘dral was the church of 
a great monastery, and the alibot’s house of ’ a gTcat monasliay was almost 
invariably jdaced on the north of tlu' monastic buildings. d'he founder of 
Norwich Cathedi’al was a monk before he was a bisho]), and in setting himself 
to carry out Ids ambitious design he resol v(‘d to found a vast monastery, of 
which the church was only a portion, though it might be the most im- 
portant portion, of liis audacious undertaking. In theory the* first Jlishop of 

Norwich was first abbot of the great Benedict ine house of Norwich — though 
there never was any actual abbot — and as such he lived, though bishop of the 
see, on the north side of the church of the moiiastery. The iirior and his sixty 
monks lived on the south, and were the officiating clergy ol the sacred edifice. 

Retaining our position still facing the great western door, and now turning 
our eyes to the right or southern side of the cathedral, we see before us the wall 
of the cloister in which the monks for the most part spent their day. Just in 
the angle between the western wall of this cloist(‘r and the catliedral doors 

stands a building which now serves as the choristers’ school, and which a few 
years ago formed a part of one of the canons’ houses and was then used as a 
kitchen. This was the porter’s hall of the iminastcry, and is well worth a visit. 
If we enter it we shall see the handsome Norman hall through which any one 
who sought admission to the monastery in the old days had to pass, and through 
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which, for centuries, the monks did pass in and out when business or inclination 
led them away from their seclusion to mix with the busy outer world. To the 
right of this porter’s hall — ^.e., further to the south — the visitor will notice another 
and a very beautiful fragment of the monastic buildings of which it is difficult 
to give a satisfactory account. It was evidently a covered portico, open to the 
air on all sides, and dates from some time in the thirteenth century. As yet no 
explanation wholly free from objections has been given of the pui’posc which this 
construction was meant to serve; and as we have no space for discussing conjectures, 
we will leave the ruin to bo admired, and pass on. Before, entering the cathedral, 
however, it will be well to notice that the two lesser doors — one on the north and 
the other on the south — of the main entrance have been left as they were,* their 
plain semicircular arches with the simple mouldings indicating that they date from 
the twelfth century, and early in that century, before the pointed arch appeared 
in our architecture. During some excavations made in 1881 the debris which had 
accumulated in front of the great doors was removed, and the old stone steps, 
much worn by the feet of generations of worshipj)ers, were exposed. The visitor 
may see one of these steps trodden into a deep depression — the stone being 
almost worn through — in the southernmost of the three entrances. The whole 
work of the central portion of the west front has been altered from its original 
appearance by taking out the narrow and barbaric doorway of the earlier 
architect, by removing bodily the whole mass of masonry j)lcrced with 
small and mean windows which surmounted this doorway, and by substitutftig 
for it the enormous west window, which now seems to occupy the whole west 
front, and which is filled with staring gaudy pictures in stained glass, inserted 
as a memorial to Bishop Stanley — the father of the late, better known. Dean 
of Westminster. This immense window was inserted by the executors of Bishop 
Alnwick, who occupied the sec of Norwich from 1420 to 1430. In the span- 
drels of the central doorway are the bishop’s own arms and those of the see, 
with the inscription Orate pro Anima Domini Willielmi Alnwyck, EpT.” 

And now let us pass through this great central door. Before us stretches 
the grand length of the vast nave; with the single exception of St. ^Albans, the 
longest nave in England, for it extends 250 feet to the intersection of the tran- 
septs. The massive nave piers rise up almost without any relief to the eye a 
sheer 70 feet, and originally supported a flat timber roof, wdiich was replaced by 
the present magnificent stone roof — technically known as Ucrne-vaulting — in the days 
of Bishop Lybart, who died in 1472. The two side aisles of the nave support 
tlie mighty triforium, along w^hich from end to end two waggons might easily 
pass abreast. The triforium was originally lighted by narrow semicircular arched 

* The pinnacles surmountiiig the fiankiug turrets, however, arc the productions of a ninotccnth-centnry 
genius. 
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orman windows, which let in very little lii^ht. Tradition says they wore 
estrojed in the reig-n of Qiioon Elizabeth, wdio complained of the durkneas 
an gooni, and it is said that Dr Gardiner, thigiL dean 0(f the cathedral, lauktHl 
away the walls and inserted the pn'seiit hideous windows, which at any rate 
a mit some gleams of sunshine. Till Bishop Alnwick inserted his huge w'est 
window tlie nave at Norwich must have resembled a long tuiimd, and the ligliting 
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of so large an area, tilled as it often was from end to end with people, must 
have demanded a consumption of wax tap()rs on great festival days which only 
a very heavy charge upon the funds of the monastery could have suj)plied. 

Over the great open arches of the triforiuin rises the clerestory, in which the 
original Norman windows may still be seen, just as they were more than seven 
hundred years ago. The nave comprises fourteen bays — i.e., spaces arched 
over and included between the piers. Three of these bays are, however, 
included in the choir, which is entered through a he.avy stone screen, which 
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supports tlio organ. Very soon after the Restoration a' movement was set on 
foot to replace the old organ, and a subscription was begun in the summer of 
1663. The money required was soon raised, and the new organ placed where 
it now stands in 1004. The old organ was destroyed by the mob who broke 
into the cathedral in 1043, and looted the building, smashing the glass, plun- 
dering the vestments and 
ornaments, and robbing all 
they could lay their hands 
on. Bishop Hall lias given 
us a most graphic account 
of the scene tliat ensued, 
in his ‘‘ History of liis 
Troubles.” 

On passing througli tliis 
screen we sec before us the 
magnificent display whicli 
the central tower, with the 
two transepts, and the glo- 
rious presb}'tery or cliaricel, 
affords. The clerestory of 
the presbytery may per- 
haps be regarded as t?it) 
most strikingly beautiful 
feature in Norwi(;h Cathe- 
dral. It was erected in 
the bishopric of Thomas 
Percy (1350— 13G(i), and 
was then covered over 
with a timber roof, whicli 
was replaced tiy the pre- 
sent stone vaulting in the 
days of Bishop Goldwell, 
about a century afterwards.* And here it may be well to notice that the roof of 
Norwich Cathedral is unique. No church in Britain can boast of such a glorious 
stone covering, stretching over an expanse that occuiiies more than half an acre 
of ground. With the exccjitiori of the timber roofs which surmount the triforium, 
there is not a single foot of Norwdcli Cathedral that is not protected by a stone 
vaulting, and hardly a foot of that vaulting which is not in some way adorned by 

* In the ** Handbook to the Eastern Cathedrals/’ and elsewhere, the clerestory is erroneously attribuied 
U> Bishop Goldwell. 
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sculpture more or less elnboratp. Nor was this all : tlio stone was not only carved, 
but richly adorned with colour, and in over}’ bay the artists re})resented some 
Scripture scene. Dean Goulburn some years ago be|^an to remove the white- 
wash from these sculptures, but was deterred by the p’eat cost of the under- 

taking, and nothing more has since tlien bet‘n done to them. Hie renova- 
tion of the roof of the presbytery has, however, been com[)leted. Hero the 

sculjiture consists of little more than the rebus of Jlishop Goldvvelh* The last 

portion of this stone vaulting 
was, it is said, executed in the 
days of Bishop Nix, who died 
in 1580, three months after the 
first Act for tlie dissolution of 
the monasteries had passed. 

Wlien tlie siipjiression of 
Norwich Priory took effect, the 
moiuistery and its church had 
been standing for more than 
four hundred years. During 
the first two centuries of this 
period there can liave been 
very little change in the look 
of the cathedral inside and out ; 
during the next two centuries 
a vast change was effected. 

On tlie 17th January, 1302, a 
terrific hurricane swept over 
England, and among other in- 
juries that it wrought was a 
total destruction of the lofty 
belfry surmounting the central tower at Norwich. This b(‘lfry crashed down 
upon the roof of the presbytery, reducing the ujiner portion to a mass of ruins. 
Bishop Percy set himself to the work of restoration ; hence the erection of the 
clerestory and the spire. With this began the fashion of ‘‘beautifying” — i.c., 
altering and Improving the original design ; and the opening out the great west 
window, the throwing the stone roof over the nave, then over the presbytery, and 
finally over the transepts, followed one another probably with hardly an interval. 



1HK CATIIEDUAL, FUOM THE HOVTll-BAHT. 


• A rebus is a term used in heraldry, whereby a name is represented by a pictorial device upon a shield. 
In Norwich Cathedral there are at least three good iustanees. The name of Bishop Walter Lyhart is ropi eseute*! 
by a hart lying in water; Bishop Salmon by a shield with three salmon; Bishop Goldwell by a golden backet 
and well on the presbyteiy roof. 

K 
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Only four of the many chapels which were once to be seen in Norwich 
Cathedral remain in anytl'in^ like their former condition. These are the Jesus 
Chapel on the north, St. Luke’s Chapel and the Beauchamp Chapel on the south 
of the presbytery, and Bishop Nix’ Chapel, which occupied tlie seventh and 
eighth bays in the south aisle of the nave. St. Luke’s and the Jesus Chapels 
have been very beautifully renovated by Dr. Goulburn. The former serves 
as the parish church for the inhabitants of the cathedral close. Outside this 
chapel stands the ancient font of the cathedral, which must have been at one 
time a marvel of exquisite sculpture, and which now serves as an instructive 
monument of the frenzy of iconoclastic bigotry which in the reign of Edward VI. 
enacted that all remnants of idolatry should bo destroyed. Iiuniediatcly behind 
the high altar stood, we arc told, the Lady Chapel, which in Bishoj) Herbert’s 
original design was meant to harmonise with the St. Luke’s and the Jesus 
Chapels. But did Herbert’s Lady Chai)el ever exist at all? I am inclined 
to believe that (although the foundations were certainly prepared) no I^ady 
Cliapel existed till Bishop Walter do Sufficld erected his Lady Chapel in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and that if such a massive appendage as was 
clearly contemplated by the founder had ever been erected, no sane man would 
have gone to the vast expense of demolishing it less than one hundred and 
fifty years after it was first built and raising another. Bishop Suffield did, however, 
build a Lady Chapel, of which not one stone remains ; the entrance to it from 
the cast end of the choir aisle may still be seen, and the beautiful • archies 
which served as a double doorway to this chapel arc almost the only specimens 
of Early English architecture in the cathedral. 

The monuments in Norwich Cathedral arc few and devoid of interest, the 
destruction and obliteration by the mob in 164r3 of all that was worth preserv- 
ing having been too complete to leave anything for posterity to admire. Such 
vestiges of the old grandeur as remain may be easily turned to by the hoi]) of 
the printed cards with which this cathedral is furnished, and whitdi the visitor 
will find ready for his use hanging up in conspicuous positions on the walls. 
One beautiful piece of modem sculpture, the last work of Chantrey, and perhaps 
his masterpiece, is the life-size figure of Bishop Bathurst, in white marble, 
which is now placed in the south transept. 

Before we leave the choir one last peculiarity of this cathedral should be re- 
marked upon. Behind some curtains — in front of which the altar now stands — may 
still be seen the ancient episcopal throne. It is a stone chair of great weight and 
very plain in design, and is supported upon a semicircular arch, which may be seen 
from the aisle behind the tlirone. Here the bishop sat on state occasions, and from 
this he gave his blessing upon the congregation assembled. Round him, but on 
a level several feet below, stood the assistant priests in a semicircle. The pave- 
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nient is still marked with an indenture to itulieuto the exact position which the 
bishop’s assessors were expected to occupy. This is the only example in England 
of a bishop’s throne being so situated, and it is said to furnish incontestiible 
evidence that the Bishops of Norwit^h in the twelfth century consecrated the 
elements at the Eucharist facing not east but west. 

We have hitherto dealt only with thi^ inside of the church, and that, too, 
but superficially. The external features are almost as full of intenvst us the 
interior. The church is best left by the prior’s door in the south aisle of the 
nave; this leads us into the sjdendid cloisters, whi(‘h, like the church, arc vaulted 
over with a stone roof, richly sculj»tur(‘d with scenes from the liv<*s of the saints 
and Scripture subjects. 1’lie prior’s door should not Ik* ])ussjh 1 through without 
notice. A cast of this door in jdastcT of Paris was made*. for tlu' l^hxhibitrion of 
1851, and is now dt'posited in the South Kensington Mus(M,im. '^I’lie lavatory of 
the monastery, in (‘xci‘llent ju(‘.M‘!‘vation, may be seen at the southern angle of 
the western walk, (tlose to the door whic^h once served as the entrance to the 
monks’ r(*f(*ctory. A very striking view of the towca and sj»ire, with tlm 
intersection of the southern transept and the nave, may be obtained by standing 
just inside the grass })lot— technically calhul the f/arf/i -in front of the lavatory. 
By far the most imj)osing; view of the whole building, however, is afforded from 
the extreme end of the grammar school cricket-field within the clos(‘, not fur 
from tin* old water-gate to the westward. No one who has the opportunity should 
miss walking round the east end and obsiTving the glorious aspeijt of the flying 
buttressi's ; they bear almost the vvhoh; weight of the wonderful stone roof whith 
spans the presbytery. Obviously the delicate shafts and tlu^ slight walls which an* 
seen from the interior could never hold up the enormous weight of the ponderous 
mass of sculptured stone which they seem — but oidy seem — to be suj)j)orting. 

The monastic buildings at Norwich have almost utterly disaj)j)eared. The 
northern wall of the refectory still remain^, however; and some traces of the 
reader’s desk or pulpit may still be recognised. . In the oasteni walk of the 
cloisters the entrance to the chapter-house was opened out some thirty years 
ago, after being blocked up for centuries. The Lady Chapel and the chapter-house 
were in ruins as early as 1509. The old library was taken down in 1674. 

But though so few vestiges of the great priory at Norwich survive, it is 
otherwise with another and smaller conventual establishment which the cathedral 
close contained. The grammar school, with the head-master’s house, represents 
a college of six priests with their chapel, and under it a (harnel-house, or 
depository for human bones, which was founded and endowed by Bishop Salmon 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. The shell of the school-house is 
precisely as it was left nearly six hundred years ago, the massive and tena- 
cious materials of which the walls consist maJdng any removal of the original 
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fabric too expensive to be contemplated. The old charnel-house serves now as 
a gymnasium. The old chapel is used as the great school. The old endowment 
supports the more modern institution. 

The two gates of the close are interesting relics of mediaeval grandeur. That 
which stands immediately opposite the west front of the cathedral was erected 
at the cost of Sir Thomas Erpingham, a local worthy, whose name Shakespeare 
lias immortalised. This gate was designed at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It was probably left unfinished for some time, and completed by an 
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inferior architect several years after it had been carried up to the present 
height of the buttresses, and then for a while abandoned. There is an elaborate 
description of this gate in Ilarrod’s “ Gleanings among the Castles and Convents 
of Norfolk.” The other gate of the close to the southward is St. Ethelbert’s, 
and was built but a few years after the Erpingham Gate. It was the gift of 
Bishop Alnwick. The upper portion of this gate is a good specimen of inter- 
mixed flint and stone work, and was executed about seventy years ago. 

During its eight centuries of existence on the spot where it still stands up 
so proudly, Norwich Cathedral has had some bad half-hours. In 1272 the citi- 
zens, infuriated by the exactions levied upon them by the prior, besieged the 
close and set the monastery on fire. The flames consumed a large portion of 
the archives of the monks and of the see, but the cathedral escaped. It was just 
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ninety years after this that the g^rcat belfry was blo^Ti do\^Ti, and almost exactly 
one hundred years after this latter calamity that another iiro wroug;ht much 
mischief. The last conflagration of which any record remains was in 1512 , 
when the vestry was burnt, and all the vestments and ornaments ” wore 
consumed. The marks of this fire may still be seen in the triforium on the 
south of the presbytery, where the stone has been extensively discoloured by 
the fierce heat, and the course of the flames imiy easily bo traced to this day 
by the ineffaceable marks they have left behind tluun. The centnd tower has 
twice been struck by lijirlitning, once in 1271 , and ag^ain in 1403 . 

Wlien we come to tlie pnsomiel of the diocese of NoVwiiii, of the great 
monastery whiclj existed tliere for so hnig^, and of the chu|)t(*r which replaced 
that monastery, and lias inherited no mean portion of its bri;;inal eiidowmonts, 
it is impossible to helj) being struck by tlic rtunarkabh* absem^t^ of any repre- 
sentative names in the long list of those who have been prominent personages 
here in their day. Herbert Losinga, the founder, stands out almost a solitary 
figure conspicuous among the fori'inost men of his time, alike* in jiolitics and litera- 
ture. For more than four centuries after llishop Herbert’s d(*ath there is HU'rally 
not a single Bislioj) of Norwich or prior of the monast(‘ry whose name is known 
to literature or science, or who has even gained a reputation for i)r(*-(*minent 
sanctity of life. BIshoj) Parkhurst w^as the first literary Bishop of Norwich, and 
ojipcars as a kind of ejiiscopal Sydney Smith of the sixteenth (;entury. Bisho]) 
Hall’s name will always be honoured, his writings will always be read, and his 
character always admired ; but he was. Bishop of Norwich for scarcely more 
than a few months; ho came only to show how a devout and brave man can 
suffer without losing his self-respect, and live the higher lif(^ in poverty and 
persecution when his face is set heavenwards. Since Bisho}) Hall’s time the 
Bishops of Norwich have been blameless in character and prudent administrators, 
as a rule respectable scholars, and sometimes a little more, but representative 
men they have not been. So it has been with the deans of the cathedral. 
If we except Dr. Prideaux, author of the “Connection of the Old and New 
Testament,” Dr. Goulburn was absolutely the first Dean of Norwich who 
ever had the smallest reputation as a man of learning ; the rest have been 
cyphers. Pcrhn})s no former dean, single-handed, effected so much, or made such 
great sacrifices, to keep up and adoni the fabric of the cathedral ; certainly no 
previous Dean of Norwich enjoyed so high a literary reputation, or deserved 
it so well. 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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‘^Beautiful for situation; the joy of the whole earth: upon the 
north side lieth the city of the great King.” These words of the 
Psalmist rise instinctively to the lips as the traveller approaches 
Lincoln, and sees the cathedral reposing in serene majesty on the 
lofty brow of its sovereign hilh” Beautiful ” indeed, pre- 
eminently beautiful, St. Mary’s minster is “for situation.” Beau- 
tiful beyond all English cathedrals and minsters, with the cxcei)ti()n, i)erhaps, of 
St. Cuthbert’s mighty fane at Durham. There is a brilliant passage in one 
of Mr. Froude’s “Short Studies” which must have been penned with Linc.oln 
vividly })rcscnt to his mind’s eye. Nowhere do you feel more pow^erfully as 
you approach that “the cathedral, with its huge tow^ers, majestically beautiful, 
is the city.” Nowhere is the contrast more striking between the vastness of 
the edifice, standing out clear and sharp with its exquisite beauty of outline 
and refined harmony of proportions, and “the puny dwelling-places of the 
citizens,” w'hich “creep at its feet” and stream down the hillside in motlej' 
confusion. Nowhere do you more vividly realise that “ the cathedral is the 
one object which possesses the imagination and refuses to be eclipsed.” 

The approach to Lincoln Cathedral from the lower town reveals to the 
visitor as he slowly climbs the hill the loveliness of the building, with a gradual 
and ever -varying development which adds no little to its effect. The summit 
at last reached, we pass under the vaulted archway of the massive Edwardian 
gate-house which protects the entrance to the close, and stand awe-struck with 
the marvellous facade that rises before us. We can perhaps hardly call it beau- 
tiful ; impressive is the more fitting term. A vast wall, unrelieved by buttress 
or projection, leaps at one bound from base to parapet ; the few windows which 
break its surface are set so deep in the three rude cavenious recesses — a frag- 
ment of the earliest cathedral of Remigius — that they hardly affect the general 
windowless aspect. Plain almost to savageness in the Norman centre, the broad 
lofty wall is saved from monotony by the decorative arcading which profusely 
covers the later portion, tier above tier, partly late Norman, partly Early English 
of more than one date. A sharply-pointed gable finishes the composition in the 
centre, encrusted with ornamentation of the most exquisite design, the work of 
the age of Grosseteste. The fa<jade is terminated at each angle by tall octagonal 
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stair-turrets, capped with spirclcts. From the sununit of that to tlie south the 
mitred effigy of St. Hiigli looks down calmly on flio building which owes its 
present form to his personal niunificcnco, and to the vonei'ation for his saintly 
memory. On the nortlicrn apex is perched the Swineherd of Stow,” blowing 
his horn to gather his herd, a tliirteenth-century “ Gurth,” who, a(*cording to 
ancient tradition, gave a peck of silver pennies, tlie savings of his lifetime, to 
the building on whieli ho is handed down to all time. Hi'liind this vast broad 
wall rise tlie two matchless towers, St. Mary’s to the north, St. Hugirs to the 
south. The lower storeys belong to the age of Sf(‘phen, and were the work 
of the prince-bishop, far more warrior tlian j)relate, ^‘AleMindca* the MagiiifuH'ut,'’ 
in the first half of the twelfth century. The lofty Ixdfry stages, with their 
spire- crowned turrets, may be placed (piito at tlu^ end of the .H'ourtecaith century. 
As originally built, these towers were tirmiiiated by lofly spir(‘s of timbiT covered 
with lead. Time and (h'cay wrought their work ujxm tlnan. Oft(‘n thri’atened, 
and in 1727 only saved from demolition by a poj)nhir tumult, at last, in 1SP7, 
they fell a snc'ritice to a misjudging economy and a mistaktai idea of symmetry. 

Marvtdlous as the facade is, the charge is, not without justice, brought against 
it of unreaHty. Its richly-arcad(‘d walls give no k('y to the building b(*hind 
tlu'in. This undoubt(‘dly is a fault. There can be no question that the effect of 
tin; towel's would have becui far finer if they had stood out from the ground, 
without any scrcjen before them concealing tluar connectioi.! with lh(‘ fabric. 
But it is wors(! than useless to find fault, and spoil an enj«>yrnent of what we 
have by speculations as to what might have been. 

Let us now pass to the oj)posite (aid and examine the (‘ast front. To 
estimate the effect of this fa<;ade, as well as of the exquisite eastern limb of 
the cathedral of which it is the crowning glory, it should be approached from 
below. 

Filtering the (^losc by another Edwardian gate-house, tho eathedrul is before 
us, its grey walls rising in quiet dignity from tb(‘ smooth greensward. The first 
portion to come into view is the vast decagonal chapter-house, eajiped by its tall 
pyramid of lead, with its widely-spreading flying huttrosses, like huge arms 
prop])ing up tho vaulted roof. With the exception of that at Worcester, which 
is of Norman date, this is the earliest of our jxdygonal chapter-houses, and 
though simpler and less ornate than its younger sisters, especially that ‘‘rose 
among flowers,” tho lovely chapter-house at York, it yields to none in stateli- 
ness of outline. A few steps further the glorious “Angel Choir” comes into 
view, the first complete specimen of English Gothic art, after it had attained 
its highest development in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 

The great east window of eight lights, with its lofty mullions, simplicity 
of conception, and pure and bold tracery, is the very noblest specimen of its 
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date. The richly -crocketed gable, bearing in its apex the Virgin Mother with 
the Infant Saviour in her arms, flanked by tall spire pinnacles of elaborate 
luxuriance, with its two equally lovely aisle gables, is one of the most delicious 
of architectural works. 

Leaving the east end we may pass westwards and watch the gradual 
development of the varied architectural features of the building. First, the 
side elevation of the Angel Choir, with its lovely windows, as perfect as the great 
east window on a smaller scale, divided by tall gabled buttresses, where pedestals 
and canopies await — let us hope not in vain — the army of (statues which once 
peopled them. Then follows the deeply-recessed south porch, with its solemn 
sculptures of the Doom, the seated Judge, the yawning tombs, the rising dead — 
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recalling on a smaller scale, more perfectly tlian any other dt>orw*ay in England, 
the vast cavcm-likc i>ortal8 of Kheims or Cliartres. On either side of this mar- 
vellous porch the late but rich monumental chapels of Bishop Bussell, the tutor of 
the boy -king, Edward V., and celebrated by Sir Thomas More, on the right, and 
of Bishop Longland — “longa terra mensura ejus,” as his punning motto has it— 
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Ilic persecutor of sacramcutarics and ghostly counsellor to Henry VII!., on tlio 
left, are dwarfed into insignificance — “mere trinkets for the watch-chain” — by the 
vast proportions of the building to which they art attached. The higli narrow 
eastern transojit, the work of the sainted Hugh of Avalon, with its tall lancotfl 
and apsidal chapels, is succeeded after a short interval by the far more sturdy 
and less elegant western transe[)t, with its broader windows and ponderous but- 
tresses, at the intersection of which w'ith the body of the church rises the glorious 
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central tower, the Lady Bell Steeple,” as it used to be called before a vulgar 
desire to make the great bell known as ‘‘Great Tom” bigger still consigned to 
the melting-pot the lovely little peal of mediaeval bells which formerly day by 
day rung out the “ Ave Maria.” An amusing story, told by Matthew Paris and 
several of the mediaeval chroniclers, enables us to fix the date of the lower portion 
of this tower with precision. In the early years of the episcopate of Robert 
Grosseteste, tlie big-headed, lion-hearted asserter of his rights against all con- 
traveners of them, whether the chapter of his cathedral or the Pope himself, when 
his claim to visit his cathedral officially had roused the ire of the dean and 
canons, one of the latter, while preaching in the nave ad populum^ appealed to 
his hearers against the oppressive acts of the bishop ; “so intolerable were 
they,” he exclaimed, “ that if he and his brethren were to hold their peace the 
TCry stones would cry out on their behalf.” Scarcely were the words out of 
liis mouth when the central tower, then freshly built in a new-fangled style, 
came crashing down, bur 3 dng some of his hearers in its ruins. This was in the 
year 1237. The new tower was immediately begun. Its magnificent upper storey, 
the crowning glory of the minster, tliough shorn of the tall leaden spire — the 
loftiest save that of old St. Paul’s in the kingdom — destroyed by a thunderstorm 
in 1548, owes its completion to Bishop John of Daldcrly, a j^relate whose Christian 
virtues gave him a powerful influence while he lived, and obtained for him a 
popular canonisation whicli, however, the Curia of Rome refused to recognise 
formally, in spite of the repeated petitions of tlic dean and chapter. It was begun 
in March, 1307, and was not far from completion in 1311. 

At this point the circular window, known as the “ Bishop’s Eye,” cliallcnges 
our admiration. The corresponding window of the north transept, looking over 
the deanery, was called the “ Dean’s Eye,” symbolising the watchful care the 
chief officer of the chapter was bound to exercise against the wiles of “ Lucifer,” 
to whom it was inferred, from the words of the jjrophet Isaiah, “ I will sit on 
the sides of the north ” (Isa. xiv. 13), that gloomy sunless quarter was specially 
subject. The window of the southern transept, looking over the episcopal palace, 
was similarly known as the “Bishop’s Eye,” courting the genial influences of the 
Holy Spirit. There is no record of its erection, but it was probably connected 
vnth. the “cultus” of Bishop John of Dalderly, who was buried in this transept, 
where some fragments of his once magnificent shrine are still to bo seen. 

At the western angle of the transept stands the “ Galilee Porcli,” a very 
stately vaulted entrance, cruciform in plan, which was probably erected for the 
reception of the bishop on state occasions. The episcopal palace lies a short 
distance to the south, and there is an archway in the close wall, originally 
opened by the second Norman bishop, Robert Bloet, by the express permission 
of Henry I., exactly in a line with this porch. The porch, which is in the Early 
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English style, both in position and design is absolutely unique. Above it is a 
chamber, now used as the muniment room, in whieli the court of the dean and 
chapter was formerly held. 

At no point arc the vast dimensions of the eathedral more impressive than 
on turning the angle of the Galilee. An entire new church seems to oj)en upon 
us, with the long buttressed aisle walls of the nave, the large gabled north-west 
chapel, itself a small churcli, which flanks it, and the \vt‘stern towel's. As wo 
advance the Nonnan work of the lower j>art of the towers, and the higlilj -enricluHl 
arcaded gables which project from tlii'in, become very striking features. From 
no point is the picturesque variety of the outline of the cathedral, with its bold 
defiance of the c.onventional, more striking. 

Before entering the cathedral it will he dcsirahlo to give a !'a|)M sketch of 
its architectural history. The (arliest (‘uthedral on this site was cr(*cti*i1 by the 
first Norman oislioji, Ueniigius of Fe.srauj), on the removal of thi' see fi’om 

Dorchester-on-Thauies, about 1072. From the portions that remain at the west 
end, both externally and internally, we se(‘ that it was a fabric of the sternest 
Norman character, absolutely devoid of (»rnain(‘nt. It (auhal in a short a])sidul 
eastern limb, the somieireular foundations of wliieli remain beneath the stalls 

of the choir. After an accidental fire in 1141, by whic'h tlic roof was burnt 

off, the whole chui*ch was vaulted in stone, by Bishop Ale.xander, to whom wo 
may also assign the V(Ty elaborate western doorways, and the lower storeys of 
the towers. The cathedral suffered sevcTely from the eartlajuako of 1185, which 
wo arc told by Roger of Iloveden rent it from the top downwards. The 

year following, 1180, Hugh f)f Avalon was u|)]>ointed bishop. He at once mudcj 
preparations for the rebuilding of his shattered cathedral, of wdiieli the first stom* 
was laid in 1192. Hugh died in 1200, by which time be bad seen the present 
ritual choir with the eastern transept completed, and the larger or western transej)t 
begun. This portion of the cathedral sujqdic s us with the earliest datcal example 
in England of the pure Lancet Gothic without any trace of Norman influence. 
Documentary evidence falls us almost entirely for the half-century aft(;r the death 
of Bishop Hugh. During this period the tran.sept was completed, tlie nave built, 
and the west front cast into its present shape. The central tower was rebuilt, 
as has been already stated, after its fall in 12^7. The whole of these works are 
in the same general style, though wdth many lesser variations, viz., the Lanc<?t 
Gothic. To the same period bolong.s the chapter-house, which was in progress 
during the episcopate of Bishop Hugh of Wells (1209 — 1235), brother of Bishop 
Jocelin of Wells, the rcbuildcr of that loveliest of English cathedrals. The 
popular veneration for St. Hugh — the earlier bearer of the name — was the 
cause of the elongation of the eastern limb, by the erection of the Angel 
Choir, to receive the shrine containing his body, for which work the offerings 
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of the devotees flocking to the hallowed spot supplied the necessary funds. It 
was begun about 1255, and completed in 1280, in which year the translation 
of the saint’s body took place, in the presence of Edward I. and his Queen 
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Eleanor, liis brother Ednmiid, Earl of 
Lancaster, Archbishop Peckhani, and ar» 
immense concourse of the leading eccle- 
I siastics and nobles of tlic day. The addi- 
tion of the Angel (Jlioir” completed the 
main fabric of the cathedral. The cloisters 
were added in the geometrical Decorated 
style in 1296 and the immediately subse- 
quent years. 

On entering Lincoln Cathedral, while 
we are struck by the combination of grace 
and dignity in the design with richness in 
detail, and by the general impression of size 
and space, we cannot fail to feel the want 
TH* CHO.K. height. This defect is not so painfully 

apparent in the nave as in the choir and 
western transept. In the latter, which is certainly the clumsiest i)ortion of the 
building, the vault is absolutely crushing in its lowness, and cuts off the upper 
part of the northern circular window or ‘‘Dean’s liyc” in a most awkward 
fashion. In the choir the strangely unsyinmetrical arrangement of the s vaulting 
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cells, joined to its lowness, gives an unpleasing effect to an otherwise noble design. 
Tills is the more provoking as there is no real want of height in tlie section 
of the building itself. But a vast space is lost between the groining and tlio 
roof, from the want of courage in the architect to lift the stone vault to a 
more adequate height. In 
the nave the vault is actually 
some feet higher, and the 
point of the springing of 
the groining and the form of 
the arch are so arranged as 
to make it look higher still. 

The first impression made 
by the nave is so perfectly 
satisfactory that it is only . 
slowly and reluctantly that 
one begins to notice its de- 
fects. However, there can be 
no question that the arches 
are generally too wddo, 
dueing a sprawling effect 
and a sense of inadequacy 
of bearing power. The two 
westernmost bays are nar- 
rower, and are so mucli 
more pleasing that we can j 
only wish that all had been 1 
of the same width, and that 
the designer had given us 
eight arches instead of seven. 

There is some awkwardness 
also in the way in which 
the later nave is fitted on 
to the western ‘towers and 
the intervening Norman 
bay. From some unex- 
plained cause — perhaps no 
more than an error in the 
original setting out of the 
new nave — the axis of the 
two divisions is not the a cuuMut w Thi uloimtkiw. 
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same, so that the west window, and still more distressingly the western arch, are 
out of the centre of the vista. This want of symmetry is not improved by the 
flimsy tracery of the Early Perpendicular window, which has been unhappily 
substituted for the original Early English triplet of Grosseteste’s age. 

The impression of space and lightness is much increased by two large 
chapels, opening into the aisles of the nave by an additional arcade at the 
western end. That to the north has a fall central column of polished Purbeck 
marble, of .wonderful slenderness, almost as fragile-looking as that of the 
chapter-house at Salisbury. The corresponding chapel to the south, which 
serves as the Consistory court, wants the central column. 

The ritual choir is divided from the lantern by an elaborately carved screen 
of Decorated date, of sufficient depth to contain several vaulted chambers. Oji 
either side the choir is fenced off from the aisles by arcaded stone screens, 
introduced after the fall of the tower to strengthen the fabric. In the third 
arch of the south choir aisle a screen wall, richly panelled in the Decorated 
style, marks the site of the shrine of Little St. Hugh; a monument of the 
eagcniess to believe the most incredible tales of the vindictive cruelty of the 
hated Jews, of which so striking an example was presented not long since in 
Hungary. Beneath the now demolished canopy a tiny stone coffin enshrines the 
remains of a Christian child, “bonnie Saint Hugh of Lincoln,” whose body was 
found in the cesspool of the house of a Jew, Copin by name, wounded, it was 
said, in hands, feet, and side in blasphemous mockery of the sufferings of oun» 
Lord. The whole story, too long to be narrated here, is to bo found in Matthew 
Paris, who tells how Copin, on the promise of his life, feasted the ears of his judges 
with the atrocities stated to have been perpetrated on the child, which the lead- 
ing Jews from all parts of England had flocked to see; how the young King 
Henry III., happening then to visit Lincoln, annulled the promise as an infringe- 
ment of his own royal prerogative; how the miserable culprit, tied to the tail 
of a horse, was dragged through the streets of Lincoln, and hanged on Canwick 
Hill, “presented both in body and soul to the prince of the power of the air;” 
and how, finally, near upon a hundred Jews inculpated by him were carted off 
to the Tower of London and hanged, and their property confiscated. Few subjects 
have been more popular in ballad literature than this tale of St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
the Jew’s daughter being usually made to play the part of the murderess. 

The choir is furnished with three tiers of seats, the upper row of prcbcndal 
stalls being surmounted by lofty tabernacle work of the most consummate 
richness and lightness. They, like the works at the west end, and the vaulted 
ceilings of the three towers, are due to John of Welboum, treasurer of the 
church towards the close of the fourteenth century. The carvings are quaint, 
and in some cases of a ludicrous character, not very suitable to a religious 
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buUding. Tho poppy-head of the precentor’s stall exhibite on one side two 
monkeys churning ; on a second side wo see a baboon, who has stolen tho 
butter, hiding himself among the trees ; on the third side tho thief, having been 
caught, tried, and condemned, is expiating his crime on the gallows, tho two 
chumers pulling the rope, while he with clasjied hands 
is praying his last prayer. The miserere of a stall oji 
the tier below shows the body of the butter-stealer 
borne by his hangmen to burial. This curious series 
may probably illustrate some once popular but now for- 
gotten poem. 

No words can do justice to the consummate beauty 
of the Angel Choir,” which, in the combination of 
richness and delicacy of ornament and unstinting pro- 
fuseness of sculpture, leaving scarcely a square foot of 
plain wall anywhere, knows no rival. The name 
by which it is popularly known is derived from the 
sculptures of angels with expanded wings, playing on 
musical instruments, which fill the spandrels of the 
exquisitely-designed triforium. In singular contrast 
to these lovely creations a queer little shaggy Puck 
or Robin Goodfellow, with horns and huge flapping 
cars, sits nursing his right log at tliQ base of tho 
first vaulting shaft on the north side, evidently as 
fond of mischief for mischiefs sake as Shakes})eare’B ‘‘shrewd and knavish 
sprite.” 

Lincoln Cathedral is now decidedly poor in monuments. There arc but 
few, and these not as a rule bearing any great historic name. The whole of 
the sepulchral brasses, many of them of singular beauty, were tom up by the 
Parliamentary soldiers after the storining of the castle and the close by the Earl 
of Manchester in 1644 , when, as Evelyn says, tho military “shut themselves in 
with axes and liammers till they had rent and torn off some bargci-loads of metal, 
so hellish an avarice possessed them.” Besides despoiling tho brasses and carrying 
off an exquisite full-length metal effigy of Queen Eleanor, whose “viscera” were 
interred here after her death at the neighbouring manor of Harby, the soldiers 
inflicted so much wanton injury on the other monuments that, under the influence 
of the prosaic spirit of neatness and uniformity which prevailed during tho last 
century, not a few decayed memorials of historic interest were ruthlessly removed 
by those who should have been their guardians. Of tho monument of Bishop 
Grosseteste which stood in the south arm of the eastern transejjt, once tho resort 
of numerous devotees and the scene of many rej)utcd miraculous cures, only a 
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few shattered fra*mients remain. Not even so much is loft of the still more 

O 

celebrated wonder-working shrine of St. Hugh, the Bisliop. This, however, is 
the less to be regretted, as the whole cathedral may bo called his monument. 
Of Remigius, the dwarfish but energetic founder of the cathedral — “the man 
of small stature but of lofty soul” — ^thore is a possible but dubious memorial 
in a sepulchral slab, carved with the tree of Jesse, placed under one of the 
nave arches. This slab is fractured across tlie middle, an accident which, we 
know from Giraldus Cambrensis, happened to Remigius’ tombstone from the 
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falling of the roof-timhors in the fire of 1142; but flie carving is certainly 
later than Remigius’ time. 

Of the thirty prelates who filled the episcopal throne of IJncoln up to the 
period of the Reformation, of w4ioin by far the greater part were interred 
within the walls of the cathedral, the moniiments of onlv two survive. Those 
are Bishop Henry of Burghersh (1320 — 1342), the diplomatic agent of Edward 
III. in Frcncli affairs, whose unquiet sjiirit, so the tale ran, was doomed to 
walk the earth in huntsman’s garb of Lincoln green, with horn and baldrick, until 
the lands of which he had robbed his poorer neighbours for the enlargement of 
his own chase had been restored; and Bishop Richard Fleming (1420 — 1431), 
by W'hom the papal decree for exhuming the body of Wycliffe, burning it to 
ashes, and casting them into running water, was carried out at Lutten^’^orth. 
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Both of these monuments stiind towards the east end of the north aisle of the 
An^el Choir, that of Bishoj) Fleming in a chantry (rliupel ereutc'd for its m‘ep- 
tion. Each consists of an nitur-tomb carrying a recumbent eflij^y of the prelate 
in full pontificals. According to the taste of the age, a se<*ond elligy, towards 
the aisle where all might sec the ghastly memento mon\ represents tlu* decaying 
corpse of Bishop Fleming. 

On the aisle wall, facing Bishop Ihirghersh's immunuMit, is the iiHJOSsed 
tomb of his elder brother, liartholomew, l-iord Burgher.Nh, who died in IdoO, 
one of the most ri'iiowned of the warriors in lOdward JII.'s Fnmch campaigns, 
fighting at Crecy in the same dotachnuait with the Black Prince, and sent out 
to reconnoitre before tlie battle of I^»ictiers. Of po.st-Keformation pnilutes, the 
only monuments are those of Bishop Fuller — 1 (JTo), who restored the 

catlu'dral after tin* fanati'‘al ont!*ugt?s of the great B(‘b(‘Hion ; of Jbshop (iardiner, 
whose fdtar-toml) ln'ars a s^‘t of ver\ ph'u.siug sa]>phirs eonmnaiding tin' preluto’s 
virtue's; of Bisliup Ka\(^ — 1S')‘)), whose white' inarhle tdligy, a graceful 

and dignified work of We'stmacott’s, re]M»st's in on(‘ (d‘ the apslelal i*hap<*ls fd' 
the soutli arm of tlu; lesse'r transept; and of Bishop Wonlsw'orih, piesenting a 
life-size elligy beiu'ath a lofty and elaborate canopy, rt'ce'iifly lae'cted in the 
Angel (-hoir. ddie only other ancient monunu'iits an* those, of Sir Nicholas 
('Untilaiie and Prior AV'ymhash of Norton, under tall gabled eanoj>ies in the 
retro-choir; the iniich mutilated altar-tomh of Katlu'rim; Swynford, tlu' tardily 
wedch'd third wafe of dohn of Gaunt, the mother of (;\irdinal Bi'aufort, and 
great-grandmother of Liidy Mari»*an‘t Beaufort, mother of ilt'iiiy VII.; and 
that of lu'i* daught(‘r, the Countess of Wi'stmoiH'land, on the south side of the 
choir. Tlu; l^astc'r ,s(*]julehr(* op])osite is an e\<|iiisitt' specinu'ii of I)i‘(;orated 
eaiiojjv work, tlu' base; fiiu'Iy earv(‘d with tlu' sleejiiug guards, ddie font, of black 
Inisalt, Avhich stamls l)i;neath the second arch on tlu; south side; of tlu; nave, is 
a gigantii; spirimen of rude N<u-man w’f>rk, with a hugi' sejuan; basin carvu'd 
wdth gritlin-lik(; ligiires, supported on four j>illai>., closely reseinhling tlu; font of 
W inebester Cathedral. 

The cloisb'rs f(wm an irn'gular (piadrangle to tlu' lujrth of the choir, between 
the two transepts. They are in tlu; Decorated style, with rich traceried windows 
and a groined roof of oak. Built like many ancient works, with hardly any 
foundation, the thrust of the vault has forced the walls out of the perpendicular, 
and completely thrown down the northern walk. 

The cliapter-hoiise, which opens out of the oastt;rii wall of the cloister, is one 
of the grandest works of the thirteenth century. Its stone; vaulted roof is sup- 
ported by a central column of clustered shafts. No part of the cathedral is more 
full of stirring historical reminiscences. Here in the days when Parliaments were 
migratory, several Parliameiits were held by Edward 1. and his two successors. 

M 
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Of these the most rcniarkahle was that of Edward I., in 1301, by which the 
Great' Charter and the other charters on which tlie liberties of the subjects rested 
were confirm ( h 1, and tlie claim of the powerful and ambitious Boniface VIII., as 
supreme Lord of Scotland, to arbitrate between the two countries was firmly 
resisted, and tlie political independence of England and England’s king of 
the see of Borne was unhesitatingly asserted. Another Parliament held here by 
Edward I.’s degenerate son, in 1316, was disgraced by a squabble between 
Sir John do Ros and the king’s unworthy minion, Dosp^nser, who, regardless 
of the sacToduess of the place, struck the former a blow with his fist, drawing 
blood. Here, too, in 1310, was held the trial of the Knights Templars, before 
Bishop John of Dalderby, for the crimes of apostasy, idolatry, and gross immo- 
rality. The evidence, though utterly worthless, was sufficient to secure a verdict 
of condemnation, with the complete suppression of that once powerful body. None, 
however, of the English Tcmjdars suffered death, their only punishment being an 
honourable imprisonment in various monastic houses. Here, also, to pass on a 
couple of centuries, in October, 1536, in the early days of the popular rising 
against Henry VIII. ’s ])roposed suppression and confiscation of religious houses, 
which afterwards came to a head in Yorkshire in the celebrated Pilgrimage 
of Grace,” the leaders of the Lincolnshire insurgents, 60,000 strong, assombled 
for consultation on the royal letters just received, recalling the “ rude commons” 
of the ‘‘brute and beastly shire” of Lincoln to their allegiance. Treachery 
on the part of the leaders was suspected. Two hundred, after retiring to thft. 
cloisters for conference, returned with the intent of putting the gentry to the 
sword if they refused to lead them against the royal forces wliicih were 
approaching. They, however, found the chapter-house empty. A side door in 
the vestibule, now blocked up, then probably concealed by arras, had afforded 
an unsuspected exit, and in the twilight of that autumnal evening the intended 
victims made a hurried cscaj)e across the minster green to the house of the 
chancellor, Christopher Massingberd. 

These are only two or three incidents in the varied and stirring annals 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Mary of Lincoln, which froiii its first erection 
has been identified more thoroughly than most others with the national life 
and the events which have shaped the history of our country. 


Edmund Venables. 
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ANTiQirAKlANs dispiito, tliou^h exphlin, tlio in'l^in tlio lunno 

Liclifirld. Am)rdiii<^ to tlio hittor it iiH'iiiis “ Hold of tlio driid,” 
and coiniiKMiioratos the s]au^lif(*r of a numla'r of (liristinii convwts by" 
tlio Hoiiiati soldiery durin**^ tlu' Diocli'tiau p(‘rH('(‘u<ioii. J'liat tliin 
d(*rivatiori is not modern tlie city arms Ix'ar rt'cord, as on them 
we see ‘‘an eseiitclieon of landvape with many martyrs in it in 


several ways massacn'd.^’ 


More historieal, yet not witlioiii an admixture of le^^end, is tlu» (ojnuM-tion 
of Taelifield with St. ('liad. A mill* or so away from the (‘astern end of tlui 


eathedral, beyond Stowe Po(»l,’’ may still be seen a low ehureh towt'r and a cluster 
of h()iis(*s which form the villa|^e of Stowe. ll(‘r(‘ St. (^lad took up his ahoih^, 
near a ehureh, perhaj)s on the site of that now standin<^‘, which laid heeu huilt 
by liis pr(‘dec<\ss()r Jarumaii, and from tliis c(‘ntr(‘ adininist(‘n‘d the gn;at bishopric 
of Jfi'rcia. Thus Lic.litield, though not Avithout som(‘ considcrahh^ int(*rriiptlon, has 
been the seat of a hislmpiic- since the middle of the seventh century. Of Chad’s 
j)i(‘ty and labours, W'hich are douhtle.ss historical, and of the legends wdiicli lovinjr 
incmorii's ^^itlii'rcd about tbe story of bis di’utli, tlu’re is not here sparse to 
tell. The little church and village, tbe centre of tlui ^reat Mi'n^ian biHbf)j)ri(!, 
began to imu'ease in fame and in size as pilgrims tlockiul to the grave of 
St. C'had. In the djivs of his Succ(*ssor the see of Mercia was divided, and 
Lichfi(‘l(l lu'came llii! lu'iid of a more njanag(‘a])le dioc(\s(^ A century later Offa 
obtained from thc l'ope for the Hislioj) of Lichfield the title archhishop, the jiall, 
and jurisdiction oA^er four bishops of Mercia and two of East Anglia. Hut this 
glorification of Lichfield was hut of short duration, for after the king’s death a 
new ]\)pc annulled the act of his predecessor. 

Ill the eleventh century Liclificld lost for a time the honour of Inung an 
episcopal toAvn, for the Normiin bishop removed the seat of the see to (Jln^ster, 
the town being considered “inadequate to supjiort the lipiseopal dignity.’’ Chester, 
after twenty-eight years, Avas deserted for Coventry, hut in the year 1128, after 
an interval of rather more than half a century, Lichfield was again, notwith- 
standing its insignificance as a town, restored to its ancient honour. The date 
when a church was first huilt on the present site is a little uncertain ; but wo 
learn from Bede that St. Chad was buried near the Church of St. Mary, the 
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first in Lichfield, and that his remains were afterwards translated to the new 
Church of St. Peter (the present cathedral). Hence this mifst have been com- 
pleted some time before 7115, the year of Bcide’s death, though probably it 
was tlien a comparatively small and humble structure. After the Conquest this 
work of English hands was replaced by a Norman church on a grander scale, 
the exact date of the rebuilding being alsr) uncertain ; but this also, with the 
exception of a few fragments, has been swept away. It was gradually rebuilt, 
after it had stood for rather more than a century, the western part of 
the choir, the oldest portion of the present cathedral, having probably been 
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begun about the year 1200, The south transept was next taken in hand, 
followed some few years later by the north transept ; for one at least of these is 
known, from an old grant giving a right of quarrying stone, to have been in 
progress about the year 1235. Next the nave was rebuilt, the work being 
begun about the middle of the same century; and the west front, which does 
not appear to have been constructed quite continuously with the rest, is dated 
about 1275. The architects now again took in hand the eastern part of the 
choir. The work executed at the beginning of the century was destroyed, and 
the present Lady Chapc^l and presbytery were erected, the former being the 
earlier, and the whole work, occupying roughly a quarter of a century, being 
completed about the year 1325. Since then nothing has been done except by 
way of improving or restoring the building. Some ^‘Perpendicular’’ windows 
were inserted in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the central spire was 
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destroyed during tlie Civil War of the seventeeiitli century, niul wus rehuilt after 
the Restoration by* Sir Christoplior Wren; and the minor injurit^s (»f tlm siegc', 
of age, and of perverse architects, have been n‘puir('(l from time to time, the 
last work being the restoration of the niagniticent wt'st fnuit, which wtus com- 
])l('ted so recently as the year 1S84. W\att, tlie destroyer, was l('l Kkisc on 
Lichfield in the later part of the last c(Mitury, and it has cost much to undo 
his work, though haj)])ily he 
left his mark less ])ernui- 
nently impressed on Lich- 
field than on some other 
cathedrals, as he mainly con- 
fined himself to bloc.king u[) 
the ]uer arches of the choir, 
erecting an elaborate organ 
screen, and glazing the upper 
j)()rtion of the (^astern tow(;r 
arch in order to i)rotect the 
canons from Iho cold ; and 
to removing the communion 
tahlc to the extreme cast of 
the building, so as to con- 
vert the united choir and 
Lady Chapel into a long 
aisleless or ajjtei’al chapel.” 

These arches were reopened 
in the year 1850, and four 
years later the cathedral was 
placed under the eliarge of 
the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
with the result, to cjiiote the 
\vords of the accom})lislu*d 
author of the Handbook to iho Ihiglisb Catlic'drals,” “ that ilio cathedral 
has been enriched with a series of works in wood, metal, and encaustic tilcH, 
uncixcecdecl in beauty or in interest hy any which have been pioduced in 
England during the present century.” 

The great event in the history of Lichfield Cathedral (for generally the 
annals of the town have been as uneventful as those of a small midland town 
without a rivc'T and without manufactures usually are) was the siege, to which 
allusion has already been made. The town itself was an open one, but the 
cathedral had been rather strongly fortified by Stephen Langton, its bishop, and 
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a statesman of mark in the reigns of the first two Edwards. Wlien the 
strife between king and Parliament resulted in an appeal to arms, it happened 
that the chief families in the neighbouring districts were strongly Royalist, and 
so the “close” of Lichfield by their means was occupied by a garrison, and 
lield for the king. Tliis, in the early part of 1G43, was attacked by a Parliamentary 
army under the command of Robert, Lord Brooke. He planted one of his batteries 
in Dam Street, wliicli runs along a kind of causeway at the eastern end of the 
“ JIiiist(T Pool,” a sheet of water completely protecting the south side of the close. 
As Lord Brooke was standing in this battery, a shot fired from the battlements of 
the central tower by a Mr. Dyott, one of the gentry of 'the neighbourhood, struck 
liim in the forehead and ho fell dead. His fall, however, did not bring a long respite 
to the cathedral. The attack was resumed under the command of Sir Jolm Gell. 
Injured by the cannon shot, tlie central spire fell and cruslicd in a part of the 
roof, and the defenders of tlie close were soon obliged to capitulate. The cathe- 
dral, battered by the siege, was wi'cckcMl by the victors. They d(?faced tlie monu- 
ments, liewed down the carved woodwork, and shattered the stained glass, besiih\s 
destroying many valuable records of the cathedral a\id of the city, and added to 
the injury by sundry wanton insults to the religious feelings of tlio concpiered. 

After the Restoration Dr. Hacket was appf)inted to the vacant see and to the 
charge of a ruined catlicdral. No sooner had he come into residimce than he 
began the work of repair. The great spire was rebuilt from a design by Sir 
Christopher Wren, fortunately so as not to differ conspicuously from the others 
and by the end of the year 1609 the work was ju-actically finished and the 
building reconsecrated. The bishop lived to hear the tenor bell (the first of a 
peal which he had ordered) rung, and then passed away from this world. 

The restoration by Bishoj) Hacket was by no moans com[>lete as to dcitails, and 
among other things left for future care were the statues adorning the wt^st front, 
which had been greatly injured. This work, however, was taken in hand in the 
middle of the last century, when Roman cement was moulded over the ancient stone 
cores (for they were sometimes little more), and the west front emerged from the 
restorer’s hands “ spick and span,” looking almost brand-new. Of course the details 
of the restoration were such as might have been cxj)ectcd from the antiquarian 
science of the time, and the last important work accomplished in the cathedral has 
been the restoration in stone of the west front and the renewal of the statues. Its 
completion was signalised by a great ceremonial, when the west front was “re- 
dedicated,” in the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, in the 
spring of 1884. The result, of course, lias been that much of the detail is now 
new work, but the rather crumbling nature of the red stone used in the building 
has unfortunately made this necessary in more than one part, and it is a very 
careful restoration, founded upon whatever traces could be discovered of the old, 
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so that the cathedral now aj)pcars far more like its ancient self than it has done 
for a couple of centuries. 

The three most notahle features of the exterior of the (‘uthedral an* the west 
front, the triple group of spires, and tlie gi*eat length of tlu^ roof. It may he doubted 
whether the last is a good feature, the nave and tlie clioir up to the (*xtreme east 
end being at the same level. But the otlnu* two cliaract(Tisti(*s are of singular 
beauty. Individually the s])ires of Norwich or of Salisl)ury inav b(*ar away the 
palm ; indeed, the fact that the central spire of Lichfield is a s(*venteentii-c(*ntury 
rebuilding renders the comparison hardly fair. But such a grouj) does not exist 
elsewhere in Britain. Tlie charm of the trijih' groujung is adinittcMl alike in 
towers and spires, and the supoiority of a dominant centn' as at ( VinttTbury, 
Lincoln, or Durham is generally felt; but at Lichlield the. snbstiUition of the 
j)erfe(‘.t for the imperfect form, of the steeple for llu* tower, places tlu* cathedral 
in this respect before^ all others. The “ I.adies of th(' Vah*,’’ as the spires of 
Lichfield have been poetically named, are exc(‘ptionall> Ix'aiitiful, wliethcr seen 
from a neighbouring eminence rising above the roofs of tin* town, or from afar, 
in pleastint contrast with the woods and mc'adows of the neighbouring country. 

The W(ist front is certainly one of tin' most beautiful in ICnglamh ^Phe central 
dooi-way mid tin', great west window (the latter a restoration by Scott), l>oth re- 
markably fine examples of the richest work in the Decorated st}l(‘, and the 
intervening arcades with statues, togcdhei* with the enrichnu^nt of evcTy ])art of 
the fa(;ado, produce a very grand effect, while the (xanjiosition as a whoh? is 
singularly grac.eful. 

It must be remembered that Lichfiedd is among our smaller catluxlrals, the 
total length being dlO feet; grace, therefore, rathcT than grandeur is its chara(;- 
tcrlstic, and in this, as we have said, it is stddom ecpialled. The imj)r(?Hsion 
produced by the west front is hardly diminished on entering the nave, in doing 
which the beautiful old ironwork on the W'est dfior should not be left unnoticed. 
The (dustered })iers, su])])orting the nave arclujs, are good ; the triforium, 
arranged so as to consist of a pair of Decoratcxl arch(\s in (;ach bay, rather 
like that in Westminster Abbey, is especially fine, '^l^he clerestory, however, is 
peculiar, the windows being curvilateral triangles, enclosing three circles with a 
trefoil in each. It may be doubted whether the composition is wholly judicious, 
and the following is the verdict of a very excellent judge: “Nothing can exceed 
this nave in beauty and gracefulness. But in sublimity it is exceeded by many, 
. . . and the reason seems to be that a bay of tiie Lidifield nave is clearly 
limited in its height. The triforium is made a princij)al instead of a subordinate 
feature ; you feel that if by the heightening of the pier-arches it were placed at 
a different level from the eye much of its beauty would be lost.” The aisles 
are exceptionally naiTow, but the wall arcades give them a rich appearance. The 
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roof of the nave was grievously injured during the siege, so that only a part is 
ancient work. Monuments of early date are almost wanting. The blind fury of the 
Puritans made nearly a clean sweep of those which existed at the surrender of the 
cathedral, so that only some mutilated fragments remain ; but there are several 
subsequent to that epoch, among them a very ugly one in the south transept to the 
memory of the officers and men of the 80th (Staffordshire) Regiment who fell in the 

Sutlej canii)aign. A marble slab and 
inlaid brass cross in the opposite wall 
commemorate Admiral Parker. There 
are also one or two modern brasses, and 
among the mural tablets (in itself of no 
particular beauty) is a small monument 
with an inscription by Sir Walter Scott 
to the memory of Miss Seward, a j)octess 
in her day of some note, but now almost 
forgotten, who lived at Lichfield, and 
died there in the year 1801). A large 
Periiendicular window lias bo(Mi inserted 
in the north end ()f tlic north transept, 
naturally to the injury of the architec- 
tural effect. It was filled with stin’ued 
glass about seventy years sinc.e, and con^ 
sequently can hardly be said to adorn 
the cathiulral. A very beautiful W(U’k 
in metal by Skidmore of Coventry has 
replaced W}'att’s organ screen. It has 
the same g(‘neral chanict()r as that at 
Hereford, and is hardly less elaborate 
or beautiful. The pulpit, pla(;ed against 
the north-west tower pier, is a modern 
work in metal by the same artist, and the brass lectern, also modern, is by 
Hardman of Birmingham, while a handsome new marble font stands in the 
nave. 

The choir and presbytery arc eight bays long, and at this point the side aisles 
cease ; the Lady Chapel, which is not otherwise marked off’ from the rest of the 
building, extends three bays farther to the east, and is terminated by an ajise (three 
sides of a hexagon). The original Norman choir had an aj)sidal (semicircular) 
termination, but did not extend beyond a spot between the fourth and fifth piers 
of the present choir. A square-ended chapel was built , cast of it about 1180, but 
was removed at the beginning of .the next century, when the choir was taken down 
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and replaced by one in the Early English style which terminated at al>out the position 
now occupied by the reredos. Then the Lady Chapel and retro-choir were erected, 
about a century later, shortly after which the jijeater |K>rtioii of the choir was 
rebuilt. During the recent restorations Wyatt’s work has been all undone; his stalls, 
with their plaster canopies, have been destroyed (tin* present are without any) ; the 
choir has liad new seiits. The coinniiniion table wtis replaced in the position which 
the high altar had occupied from the 
year 1325 up to the days of Wyatt, 
namely, at the end of the sixth bay of 
the choir, wIktc its platform is elevated 
by three steps above the floor of the 
presbytery, which itself is one stt'p 
liigher than that of the choir. The 
pavements are (Muiiposcnl of niarbh' si.ibs 
and encaustic tihvs, tlie latter the work 
of Minton, whih' some of the former are 
oniamentt'd with incis('J work. 3'he 
reredos, designed by Scott, is a graceful 
structure, and tlui materials used in it 
(alabaster, rnarbh', fluor-spar, and mala- 
chite') are all found, or might be found, 
in the; limits of the diocese. Th(^ win- 
dows of the Lady (.hajx'l are fllk*d with 
stained glass ; the two w(‘st('ru ones are 
of the last century, without merit, and 
may one day be r(^))la(;ed by some more 
worthy of the position. Tlie remaining 
s(?ven are tilled with glass which once 
adorned the grt'at Cister(uan nunnery 
of Horckenrode, in the bishoj)ri(! of 
Liege. This, when the French Ile])ublic,ans had ovcnnin the country and propa- 
gated their new doctrines of liberty at the point (d the bayonet, was Huppr(?88ed 
in 1802 ; the glass which had tilled some of its windows w.as purchased by Sir 
Brooke Boothby for a sum of £200! and during the Peace of Amiens imported into 
England. The designs are very good, and so is the colour, though the date is 
rather late (it ranges from 1530 to 1540). Some portions of glass that remained 
over after filling these seven windows were inserted in the cast window of the south 
choir aisle, and in one of those in the aisle of the south transept. 

It has been already said that the Puritans deprived Lichfield of nearly all its 
ancient monuments. Still it is exceptionally rich in tombs of later diito, and especially 
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of the present century, which rise above the usual dull if not offensive level of 
modem times. In the north choir aisle at the eastern end is a kneeling figure of 
Bishop Ryder, by Chantrey, which is one of his last works. The figure is 
good, but tlu^ pedestal is not satisfactory; it was formerly too high, it is now 
too low. At a similar position in the southern aisle is the first work that brought 
Chantrey esj)ecially into repute, the ‘‘Sleeping Children,” a marble monument 
of exquisite grace, too well known to need any description. The children wore 
the daughters of the Rev. W. Robinson, Prebendary of Lichfield, who died 
in the year 1812. Under the north arcade of the choir, in one of the i:)ositions 
deemed in ancient times most honourable, is a c.anopied tomb to the memory of 
John Lonsdale, late Bishop of Lichfield. The design was furnished by Scott, 
the figure being modelled by G. F. Watts. Another handsome altar-tomb, with 
a recumbent figure i)laccd in a little chamber on the south side of the Lady 
Clia])el, records the respcHit felt for his successor, George Augustus S(ilwyn, the 
last bishop. In the retro-choir is a handsome monument commemorating Dean 
Howard, and another to the late Archdeacon Moore; while near the western end 
of the south aisle are monuments, the one on the southern side to th(3 late Arch- 
deacon Hodson, who died of cholera while on a tour on the Continent, the other 
to his distinguished son. Major ITodson, who fell at the taking of Lucknow. 
Both these were designed by Mr. G. Stn^c^t. Farther cast is the tomb of good 
Bishop Hacket, to whom the fabric of the cathedral owes so much and his 
diocese hardly less. i«i. 

The sacristy and treasury are placed cast of the south transe])t, and approached 
from the south choir aisle ; in their walls arc incorporated some slight remmints 
of the old Norman cathedral, all, in fact, that is left aboA^e ground. In a corre- 
sponding position on the northern side is the vestibule leading to the cliai)ter- 
house, which is in plan rather exceptional, being an elongated octagon, two of the 
sides being double the length of the rest ; it is of two storeys, having vaulted 
roofs supported by a central i)illar, the lower one being the chapter-house, the 
u})per the library. The date of the Imilding is about the year 1240, or distinctly 
later than that of the older part of the choir adjoining, but about the same as 
that of the north transept. I^he clustcired central column and the arcades round 
the building are worth notice. The Puritans destroyed the books in the old 
chapter library, so that those in the j)r(isent one have been collected since the 
Restoration, though among them are one or two which were saved at the time of 
the sach of the cathedral. There are several of value, the most remarkable being 
the “ Gospels of St. Chad.” It contains at the present time the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, with a part of that according to St. Luke. Traditionally 
St. Gildas is asserted to be its scribe, and notes in Welsh on the margin of some 
of the pages give a certain support to the story. One of these states that it was 
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presented to St. Teilo, the patron saint of Llandatff by its purchaser, Gelhi. Mr. 
Westwood inclines to refer it to the latter part of the ei«>:htli century, though ho 
thinks it possibly nii<;ht bo os old as tlie days of St. Cluul, At any rate, it 
appears from another entry to have been at Liclitield as early jis tlie year 

To most of its l)islio])s, if of eminence, Liclitield luus luuui but a temporary 
resting-place. One, liowcver, noted as a statesman and as a liluTal benefactor to 
Ills cathedral and diocese, Walter Lan^ton, died HIsliop of Liclilield, and was buri(»d 
in the Lady Chapel of 
which lie was the founder. 

Of llackei’s ^ood works 
we have already spoken, 
and of the hist two bisho])s, 

John Lonsdale, a man not 
less rev(T(‘d than loved, 
an aecoin])lisb(‘d scholar, a 
wise rider, and a good 
man; and(J(‘orge Augustus 
Selwyn, translati'd to Lich- 
field from the siami' of his 
great mission work in New 
Zealand, who died at a 
rip (5 ag(', full of zeal and earnest labour to tin* last. Tll(^ Deans (»j‘ Liclilield do 
not appear to have inadi' any particular mark uiion history, though many of 
them have lieeii useful in their generation. 

In the vicinity of the cathedral there is little of interest. The gates of 
Steiihcu Langton’s fortifications have been swi'pt away, with tluj excejition of 
a small portion of one near the south-east angle, though the western gatc^ lasted 
till the lieginning of tlar jiresent ct'ntury ; of Iiis walls also litih' more than occa- 
sional fragimaits are -visibh'. Perhaps the best indic.ated continuous portion of 
th(? defence's, which resisted for a time the attack of the Puritan forces, is at the 
eastern end of the close, where a parapet rests upon the Iowct part of the 
ancient wall, and giv(!S a view into the fosse, now converted into a garden of 
one of the canon’s houses. From this po.sitioii we look across level meadows to 
the little church of Stowe, noted, as said above, for its conne(;tioii with the 
memory of St. Chad. Langford’s jnilaei', with its great hall one hundred feet 
long, stood at the north-east angle of the close; this, in the year 1687, was 
replaced by the present structure, a mansion of moderate size and of little 
architectural interest. For many years previous to the appointment of lUshoj) 
SelwjT:i the usual episcopal residence was at Eccleshall, in a distant part of 
the county, and the “ palace ” at Lichfield was let ; but the inconvcnieuce caused 
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by the separation of the bishop from the more central part of his diocese and 
from the cathedral town was so obvious, that after the death of Bishop Lonsdale 
the palace at Eccloshall was sold and Lichfield became again the dwelling-place 
of its bishop. Tlie other houses in the close are of even loss architectural interest 
than that of the bishop, Liclifield having been far less fortunate than many of 
our English cathedrals in preserving portions of its ancient appanages. 

The best general views of the exterior of the cathedral are obtained from 
the causeways leading over the Minster Pool (on the lines of Bishop Langton’s 
work), from the neighbourhood of Stowe, and from the hilly grounds on the 
south-eastern part of the town. Its characteristics may be thus summed up : it 
is jdeasantly situated on the gi’assy lawn of its (dose ; it has projjortionately the 
longest (dioir in England (always excepting those which hav(' the nave imperfect); 
its stained glass (bought plumes, it must be admitted) is, perhaps, the best of 
its date ; it glories in the richest west front and the most beautiful grouj) of 
spires in this country. 

T. G. Bonnky. 




THE LtlUlll-bCUthN. 


ITEREFOUI). 

§ TnE ancient (ity of Hereford standM on tlic banks of the river 
AVyo, in tlic midst of a fertile, well-wooded district. On ap- 
])roacliiiig the town tlu^ ]>rosj)(^ct is not inviting. The houses 
are mostly built of very red bricks, and no objects are s])ecially 
visible excej^t the lofty sjnres of St. Peter’s and All Saints’ 
Churches, and the lar^c square tower of the cathedral. 

History is altogether silent as to tlie nature of the fabric 
which stood here in early Sa.iori times when IpTcford was called 
Fernlei^h. It is rcicorded that bishops of the euily Pritish Church were hero in 
the sixth century. In 67(1 Putta resigned the see of Pochester and came to reside 
not far from Hereford. Ethelbcrt, King of East Anglia, was murdered near Sutton, 
four miles from Hereford, by Offa, the great Mercian king, with some intention 
of uniting the kingdoms of ICast Anglia and Mercia. He was buried at Marden, 
but his body was soon removed to Hereford by a pious noble namc'd Brithfrid. 
About 830 the churcli was rebuilt in stone by Milfrid, a nobleman of Mercia, 
who, moved by the renown of miracles wrought at the shrine of St. Ethel- 
bert, sent abundance of money and began from the foundation {circa 830) and 
perfected a superior church built of stone, which ho endowed with royal muni- 
ficence.” This Saxon church stood about two centuries. 

Bishop Athelstan rebuilt the church in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
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It was but sbort-Kved, being plundered and burnt in 1056 by a combined force 
of Welsh and Irish, under Griflftth, the Welsh prince. Robert of Lorraine, who 
was consecrated in 1070, and held the see sixteen years, undertook the re- 
construction of the cathedral for the third time. Bishop Reynelm carried 
on the work (1107 — 1115), and Bishop Robert do Betun, his third successor 
(1131 — 1148), (*oini)leted it. A Latin cross was the ground-plan of the Norman 
(diurcli, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Ethelbert, with throe bays for the choir, 
an eastern apse, a central tower, and eight bays for the nave. The fabric 
remained unaltered scarcely fifty years, when Bishop do Vere (118(3 — 1199) 
commenced the eastern transepts. The erection of the Lady Chapel, now 
used as the parish Church of St. John Baptist, appears to have been carried 
on from 1226 to 124(3. The clerestory' of the choir was built about 1250. The 
north transept was rebuilt in the time of Bishop Aquablanca, and completed by 
Bishop Swinfiekl about 1280 to 1288. The building of the north porch, with 
a large doorway of remarkable de.sign, was the work of Swinfield (circa 1288 — 
1290). lie built both the aisles of the nave soon after; also the i)resbytery 
aisles and the north-cast transei^t before his death in 1316. 

The building of the central tower, which is ju'ofuscly adorm'd with the 
ball-flower ornament, may have commenced soon after 1320, while that formerly 
at the west (*nd of the nave was erecdcHl about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The beautiful chapter-houso and its vestibule were erected before 1375, 
and the cloisters in the following century. Bishop Trevenant (1389 — 1‘%04) 
rebuilt the south end and groining of the great trausc'pt. In the fifteenth 
century Bishop Stanl)ury aloiui made any addition to the fabric by erecting his 
small chantry (1453 — 1474). Bishop Audlcy built his chantry 1492 — 1502. 
Bishops Mayo and Booth made the last additions by erecting the outer porch, 
now forming the principal northern entrance to the cathedral. The building 
of the present ('dificie extendc'd therefore over a period of 140 years. 

On aj)proaching the cathedral, excelhmt views of the exterior may be 
obtained from the well-k('i)t close, especially from the north-east corner. The 
bishoj)’s palace, the deanery, residences for the canons, and the cathedral school 
arc in close proximity. The college, the residence of the vicars choral, 
is a picturesque quadrangle attached to the cathedral by its own cloister. The 
eastern gables of the choir and Lady Chapel were rebuilt from designs by Mr. 
Cottingham (1841 — 1850), while the greater part of all otluir restoration has been 
carried out by the late Sir G. G. .Scott (1856 — 1877). The ancient spire — wood 
covered with lead—was taken down in 1797. The western front, with the 
clerestory of the nave, were constructed in a most debased style by James Wyatt, 
who also shortened the nave by one entire bay. These works were under- 
taken in consequence of the disastrous fall, on Easter Monday, 1786, of the west 
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end, whereby half the nave and a western tower wore destroyed. The Norman 
west front contained a deeply -recessed doorway, arcaded panels, n few efti^ic's, u 
large window of six lights, two square turrets, and a eentnd fourteenth-century 
tower profusely covered with the ball-flower. The substructure being un(M]ua1 to 
this great weight, the north-west corner suddenly gave way, when the wludo 
became a hoj^eless ruin. Two sides of the bisho[/s (doisters remain, also portions 
of the ancient chapter-house, where many monuments and ancient stoiu's are 
preserved. The areliitectural details of the fabric generally are so exccdhuit that 
they will bo found worthy of careful inspection. Tlie norlh transept, Lady 
Chapel, and clerestory of the choir are pecadiarly beautiful exanqd(‘s of Early 
English w'ork in various stagers of development. 

The roofs of the entire edifice are well covered with lead. ll])wards .i;“)(i,0()0 
has been expended on the fabric during the last fortj y<‘ars, a large sum being still 
required to complete the restoration whirh has tlms far been so wcdl (?arrie<l out. 
It was the opinion of Welby Pugin fifty y^ears ago tliat in this chunh tluTc is 
much to admire, a good deal to learn, much to d(*plore.” The points for admiration 
arc now greatly increased, while many unsightly objects have betai removtal. The 
cathedral is highly valued by the citizens and all connected with the diocasse; 
the services are conducted most cfiiciently, and the building is well wamned and 
lighted, and cleaned with i)raiseworthy care; the seats are all free', and tlu^ edifice 
is open during the whole day. Entering the cathedral through Bishop Booth’s 
porch and the rich Decorated doorway, a good general view of the interior is at once 
obtained. The fine massive Norman pillars of the nave, tower, and choir, 
superb modern screen, the spacious and lofty (icntral lantcj'n, the rcTodos with its 
richly-carved spandrel, the distant view of the Lady (Jhapel with its ri(h lan(?et 
windows and foliated ornaments, its groined roof and stained-glass windows, the 
darkness of the choir and the various lights and shades, all (^oml)ine to impress 
very deeply the mind of the visitor. 

Commencing the survey of the interior in the north transcjpt, the first object of 
interest that meets us is the tomb or substructure of the shrine of Bishoj) Thomas 
do Cantilupe, commonly known as St. Thomas of Hereford,” who died in 1282. 
It is a rich specimen of Early De(;orated work, and has been most carefully 
restored. The canonisation of this bishoj) was effected in L‘f20, many mirachis 
being wrought — as it is said — at this 2 )lace. The arms of Cantiluj>e liavc been 
adojDted for this see ever since, and the registers of the dioccs(j were com- 
menced in his cpiscoj)ate. 

The most ancient and beautiful of the ejnscopal monuments in this cathedral 
is that of Peter de Aquablanca (1240—1208). The effigy is a fine and perfect 
example of a bishop in full vestments. The rich canoi)y is supported by slender 
shafts ; the carving throughout is so deli(!ate and rich that the tomb is scarcely 
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surpassed by any of its period. Ton Norman bishops (1079 — 1216) were buiied m 
this cathedral, effigies being placed over their tombs in the fourteenth century. 
The beautiful little chantry and the tomb of Bishop Stanbury (ob, 1474), who 


was the first Provost of Eton College, are 
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Gilbert Ironside (1701), together with 


worthy of careful examination. The 
effigy, executed in alabaster, although 
slightly mutilated, is a valuable ex- 
ample of mediflBval vestments. 

In the north-east transept a large 
number of monumental fragments 
are preserved — forming a rich and 
varied collection. There is also a 
beautiful altar-tomb of alabaster and 
polished marbles erected as a public 
memorial to the late dean, Richard 
Dawes, 1807. The effigy, by Mr. 
Nf)blo, is a good likeness of tlie 
dean, who w^as an ardent supporter 
of the education movement about 
the middle of this century. The 
(jrypt under tlie Lady Chapel is small 
but interesting; it is the solitary 
cxamjde of a crypt in an English 
cathedral built after Norman times 
until we come to Truro Cathedral. 
Dean Morewether, wlio preceded Dean 
Dawes, is buried here. Tlie arduous 
work of rebuilding the piers of the 
central tower and other works were 
accomplished through his zeal. 

Tlie south-east transept contains 
memorials of several Bishops of 
Hereford. The remains of Bishop 
his black marble tombstone, were re- 


moved to this place in 1867, when the Church of St. Mary Somerset, London, 
was taken down. There are about forty bishops buried in this cathedral, 
a lai'gcr number, perliaps, than in any other church. Here also may be 
seen a curious effigy of St. John the Baptist, and a fine marble bust, 
the supposed work of Roubiliac. The fine canopied Perpendicular tomb of 
Bishop Mayo (1516), with effigy fully vested, is on the south side of the 
altar. In the same place there is a fourteenth-century effigy of King Ethel- 
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bcrt., whose iniu-dcr near this city is depicted in the pavoiiient in the centre of 
the clioir. 

On the wall of the south aisle, accessible to the visitor at all times, is pre- 
served the celebrated Hereford “ Maj)pa Miindi’’ (date e/mi 1:282 — IdOO). This is 
the work of an ecclesiastic, who is su]>pf)sed to be reproflonted in th(» ri^dit-hand 
corner on horseback, attended by his pai^e and ^ri*yhounds. He lias conuneiuo- 
rated himself under the name of Richard de Ilaldin^lr.nn and LafVord in 
Lincolnshire. His real name was Richard de la llattayle or (h' Hello, lb? lu'ld 
a prebendal stall in Lincoln Cathedral, and prom(»t(Ml to a stall in this 

cathedral in 1805, afterwards b('coinin^ Archdeacon of Ih'adin;;. the 

troublous times of Cromwell the map w'as laid beneath the floor (»f Bishop 
Audley’s Chapel, wdi(?re it remained s<HTete(l for houk' tinu'. In 1^55 it was 
cleaned and repsu’-ed at the Brltisli Afn^cMnn. 

Tin's is allow’ed to be o»ie of the mos; remarkabhi inonuinents of its kiiid in 
existonc.e, beiii*^ the largest and most iritt'restiu" of all th(‘ old imi])s, dniwn on a 
single sheet of stout velliiin. ^Dio \vorld is here represtaited as round, surri>inuh*(l 
by the oei'aii. At tlic toil of the map (the mv/) is r(‘pres(Mit(*d Paradise, wuih its 
river and tree; also the eating of the forbidden fruit, aiid the expulsioji of our 
first parents. Above is a remarkable representation of the Day of JiidgnuMit, with 
the Virgin Mary iuierceding for the faithful, who arv seen rising from tluur 
grav(\s and being led within the walls of h(*av(‘u. The map is chi(‘H} filled with 
id('as taken from ancient liisforiaii;:. '^J'liere are nuuH'i’ous figure's of towns, animals, 
birds, and fish, wnth gi’ote'scpie creature's. Hie lour gn'at citie's are made very 
jiromiuout — irenisaleiu, Babylon, Rome*, and 'IVeiy. lu Creat Britain me»st eif 
the cathedrals are mentioned. 

A number e>f aiie*ient eibjects of great loetal iiife're'st are ('xliibitc'd in a glass 
case ill the vestry. 

In tlie south aisle are twei fourfeenth-ce'iitury teanbs, with e‘f!igie*s eif unkneiwn 
ecclesiastics. The teunb eif Sir Ivicliard Pemhrielge, Knight eif the (Jart(*r, in tlic 
re'ign of Edward III., is weirthy of speicial iieitico as a fine' e*\ample eif the? armemr 
e)f that jierioel. 11(3 died in lo75. ^bliis is one? e)f tin* earli(*st instane*,(.;s of an efhgy 
having the gart(3r on. Th(3 Neirman feint em the south siele of the nave is a large 
circuliir stone bowl, with figures eif the? twi'lvc Apostles carved aremnd it, sujipejrted 
by four deml-grithns. 

Tlie choir is full of objeicts eif much beauty and int(?re?st. The reiredeis con- 
sists of five canojiied cemipartments, with rich sculpture, representing emr Leird’s 
Passion, erected in 1851 as a public momeirird to Mr. J. Bailey, M.l\ for this 
county. At the back of the reredeis is a pier from which spring two pointed 
arches; the spandrel thus formed is covered with ricli modern sculpture, repre- 
senting Christ in majesty, with angels and symbols of the Evangelists; below 
o 
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is a ^gurc of King Etlielbcrt. There is also a very curious and early episcopal 
chair worthy of notice. The bishop’s throne and stalls, of good fourteenth- 
century work, all carefully restored, and the modern book desks and figures of 
angels on the upper stalls, also deserve attention. The organ is a grand instru- 
ment, recently built by Mr. Willis. The screen is a most imposing atid magnificent 
object, designed by Sir G. G. Scott, and constructed in 1862 by ‘Skidmore’s 
Art Company. This and the large central corona were conspicuous objects in 
the 1862 Exhibition. It consists of an arcade of five main arches on a base of 
Devonshire marble, with a central gable, terminating in a*^ richly- jewelled cross. 
A variety of foliage is produced out of thin plates of copper. Mosaic panels 
and polished stones in great variety form the chief ornaments. It has seven 
bronze figures and two massive gates. The tower contains a good and melodious 
peal of ten old bells. Tliere are forty painted glass windows ; thirty-six are 
modern, of varied merit, and four good examples of the fourteenth century. 

Hereford Cathedral is one of the Old secular foundations. Many eminent 
men in former times were associated with this place, some having been pro- 
moted to bishoprics and otlier high No attempt is made to enumerate 

tliem in the present limited space, but they include Robert of Gloucester, the 
Chronicler, prebendary in 1291 ; Nicholas of Hereford, chancellor in 1377 — a 
remarkable man, leader of the Lollards at Oxford; Polidore Vergil, prebendary 
in 1507 — a celebrated literary man, author of a most popular history; Cardinal 
Wolsey, prebendary in 1510; Miles Smith, prebendary in 1580, promoted to they* 
see of Gloucester— a very learned man, one of the translators of the authorised 
Bible, 1611; and Dr. R. D. Hampden, who was bishop of the see 1848 — 68. 

The library, it should be added, placed in a room adjoining the north 
transept, contains many old books in MS chained to their places. Some of 
them are fine specimens of ancient handwriting, and contain beautiful illustra- 
tions in gold and colour. Among these one of the most valuable is o unique 
copy of the ancient Hereford antiphonary of the thirteenth cciitu)’y, in good 
preservation. 


Fjjancis T. Haveegal. 
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WoKCESTEii Cathedral, tliouj^h not in ’ the first rank,* inia u 
^ ^ beauty of its own. It has not tlio massive grandeur of Durham 

X ^ or Winclioster, but it is, especially in the eastern ])iirts. stately 

ft and graceful as Salishury or Lincoln. The varit'ty of styles 

is pervaded by. a remarkahlo unity of design : for instance, in 
the arolies of the nn\oand of the choir, dating, tlu'se from tlie 
tliirteenth, tliosc from the fourteenth century. 

It stands in th(' form of a double or ^^})atrilir(*har’ cross; without tran'»e])t aisles. 
The tower, though poor in d(‘tails, is well j)roportioned. Tn position it is 
awkward, midway between east and west; and th(‘ (jxterior of the cathedral is 
bare. "But, s(‘on from the Slirub Hill, the c.ath(Hlral rises nobly against the wavy 
outline of the ^tulvern Kills; and on a bright evening in sju'ing or autumn the 
level rays of the setting sun light up tlu^ windows across the S(^vern with 
a blaze of glory, as if it were illuminated within for some high festival. Inside, 
the elevation appears at first unsatisfactory, but, as a matter of fact, the width 
of tlie nave aisles detracts from the height. 

llie culhedral is rich in reminiscences. Worcester, on a Homan road and 
beside a groat river, naturally ))ecame the bishop’s seat in tlie (joriversion of the 
Wiccian province. But there are no traces of the rude structure, St J'eter’s, 
the mother church of the province when Jlercia was an indejxMideiii kingdom ; 
nor of the St. Mary’s which Oswald raisc^d in the tenth century, a little north- 
east of the i)rcseiit cathedral — a stately building in those days, with its twenty-seven 
altars for his monks, who wcj'O to supplant their strictly monastic prc;decessors. 

Wulfstan found Oswald’s cathedral in ruins, the handiwork of llardicanute’s 
soldiers, sent to chastise Worcester for rising against the 8hij)-tax. In 1084 he 
commenced a new cathedfal, parts of which stand to this day. In 1089 the 
eastern portion was ready for the bishop and his fifty monks. But within a 
quarter of a century the roof was destroyed by fire, and the cathedral was 
again in flames in 1202. In 1218 the cathedral was reconsecrated with much 
pomp by Bishop Silvester, in honour of St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Oswald, St. 
Wulfstan, the young king, Henry III., being present with his court. 

The prince-like bishops of the thirteenth century have left their mark on their 

* Willis places it about fourteenth in length of tlie cathedrals and convontual churches of England. 
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cathedral. William of l^lois rebuilt the eastern part; Godfrey GifiEard added 
the gilt rings, a special feature of the. choir and Lady Chapel; of Walter Canti- 
lupe, it is said, a stone effigy remains (see p. In the next century good 

Bishop Cobliam revaulted the north aisle of the nave. Bishop Wakefield the two 
most western bays of tlie nave. Princci Arthur’s cxquisitci little chapel marks 
tlie sixteenth century. The cathedral suffered little in the Reformation, much in 
the Rebellion from Essex’s troopers and from Cromwell’s. During the (k)nimon- 
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wealth the usual services here were silenced till April llltli, IGGl. In 1842 the 
restoration of the cathedral throughout began under Perkins, and, after his 
death, was completed under Scott, in 1870. A fine peal of bells was provided 
through the exertions of Canon Cattley. 

The cathedral has passed through many perils from Danish pirates* and 
Welsli marauders, as well as from the conflagrations so frequent in the Middle 
Ages, and from civil wars. In 1292 — probably not then only — two rival pro- 
cessions fought in the cathedral. In 1G41 Essex stabled his troopers, it is 
said, in the nave, exasperated by discovering arms hidden in the precincts. 
Dmung the siege which took place in 1G4G a field-piece was slung up to the 

• An old door, now in tlie ciyjit, formerly in the porch, is said to bo covered with the skin of a Dane, 
who lagged behind when his comrades retired to their boats below the west end of the cathedral. 
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top of the tower; and subsequently the lead off the roof was sold, with much 
else, by auction. 

The cathedral has been distinguished by royal visits and rojal gifts, from 
King Edgar, in the tenth century, downwards. It was a special favoui'ite with 
the Plantagenets. Henry 11. and Henry III. attended mass here soon after 
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accession. John, niggardly as he wa.s, could he lavish in his superstitious awe 
of Oswald and Wulfstan. Edward I. (rainc almost j'cnrly, particularly before 
his cami)ulgns abroad. IClizubcth visited Worcester in groat state, to the cost of 
liisho]) Bullingham. James II. insulted “the faithful city” by preferring a 
Roman Catholic chapel to the cathedral and a Roman (Jatholic priest to the 
bishop. The most solemn pageant of all was the funeral of Prince Arthur, who 
died at Ludlow, 1502: the tears and sobs of the crowd attested their sorrow 
for his untimely end. The cathedral was enriched b> the offerings of pilgrims 
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flocking to the shrines of Oswald and Wulfstan. The Lady Grodiva of Coventry, 
in the eleventh century, was one of many benefactors. 

Traces of old Norman work are fewer and less vivid than they would be, 
owing to the i)erisluible nature of the stone. Striped layers, white and green, 
may be discerned, as at Pisa and Sienna. The hand of the Norman builder may 
be seen in the walls of the transepts, in the juncture of the north wall of the 
choir with the tower, in the western part of the choir, in the south comer of 
each western transept (where the circular staircase projects unusually into the cathe- 
dral), and elsewhere. Tlie eastern arch of the north transept speaks his skill. 
A Norman shaft remains iu the angle at the west end of the south aisle of 
the choir. The piers of the tower encase a Norman core.”* On the outside of 
the western end of the nave are vestiges of two Norman doorways, surmounted 
by Norman windows, and of a central doorway, decapitated by the great west 
window inserted in 1380. The crypt is the most perfect relic of Bishop Wulf- 
stan’s work. The two most western bays in the nave arc semi-Norman, like the 
arcade in the chapter-house, and are the work of Bishop Simon, in the twelfth 
century. Wulfstan’s central tower fell in 1175 from sheer weight, as Norman 
towers were apt to fall. His cathedral had no western towers. In 1221 two 
small towers fell; they had pi'obably flanked the northern transept. 

The porch, resembling the j^orch at Gloucester in the niches and figures, 
was erected by Bishop Wakefield in 1380, almost the latest pre-Reformation work 
here. He closed the western entrance overlooking the Severn. In the two western 
bays of the nave pointed arches are mixed with semicircular. Like the pointed 
Norman doorway in the cloisters, they retain their Norman character, without the 
Norman configuration. The naves of Ely and Peterborough terminate similarly 
in Norman pointed work. The eastern part of the nave is Decorated ; the 
middle part is Decorated on the north, Pcrj^endicular on the south ; the foliage 
of the piers on the north is richer. The Jesus Chapel, with the font, is 
in the eighth bay from the west end. The pavement of the nave, black and 
white marble, the munificent gift of the late Earl of Dudley in the recent 
restoration, is more suitable for Italian architecture. The i)ulj)it, also his gift, 
is elaborately carved in marble and alabaster. The west end of the south aisle 
is used for the Consistory Court of the diocese. 

The choir, retro-choir, and Lady Chapel are singularly graceful, with slender 
columns clustering round the piers, and, as it were, 

“ Alternately 

Framed in ebon and ivory," 

or like a sheaf of lances (it has been said) in the hand of a giant. This part 
of the cathedral was commenced in 1224, under Bishop Blois and, with Lincoln 
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an^ Salisbury, is among the oldest specimens in England of the Early EngKsh 
style, which displaced the ponderous architecture of Normandy.* The choir 
is as high as the nave, but the triforium is sliorter. In the retro-choir and 
Lady Chapel, the floor being lower, the shafts are taller, but the liorizontal linos 
of the tiers of arches remain the same; the narn>wness of the arches enhances 
the height. The eastern transepts, like thoso of Clugny and of St. llenoit-sur- 
Loire — Benedictine monasteries both, as was Worcester — are unusiuilly high. The 
gilt rings round the columns wore added by Bisliop (ilfVard in 1:?69, probably 
to hide the iron clamps, whicli liere, as at Pershorc', wcUIimI the stonework to- 
gether, when the slighter columns began to succumb under the pressure from 
above. The Norman choir was, as usual, under th(‘ tower. The stalls and the 
misereres, with their (piaint carvings, ecch‘siasti(‘al or social in tluar meanings, 
arc of the fourteenth century. The canopies are in the style* of tlu* Henaissane.e. 

The small oiicl window, Perpendicular, in the north aish* of tin* claur, 
vulgarly called the pee])hole,” belonged to the sataastan’s “ checajuer,” or 
counting-house, not his Aavstry, (»r robing-room. On tlu^ o])posite sidt^ of tin* 
choir is St. John’s Chapel, wdtli tlie floor slightly raised. Il(*re, in the south 
wall, is the doorway of the stone staircase h'ading to the treasury, occujned, it 
is said, by Cromwell after his victory. It was sometimes used for tlui ennfine- 
ment of refractory monks. There is a modern ‘‘Jesse” window in th(^ s()utli-we.st 
transept behind the organ. Prince Arthur’s (^lantry is exquisitely rich and 
d(‘licatc in the fan-tracery of the roof and in the tab(*macle-work of the east 
wall. The tomb is of granite. The adjoining chapel is calh^d the dean’s. 

In the recent restoration the cast front of tlie cathedral was rebuilt in the 
Early English style, for the sake of uniformity. The painted glass, by Hardman, 
in the east wdndow, was given by the citizens. The decoration of the vault, 
too, is by ITardman. The floor is laid with marbhj and with ancient encaustic 
tiles, ju’obably from the monks’ kiln at Great MalviTii. The sculptures in the 
spandrels of the arcades rcscnd>le those in Wells ( \ithedral ; they \vere restored 
by Boulton. The reredos was erected by Dean Peel to his wife’s imnnory, rather 
more than twenty years ago; the figures are almost life-size, llis own memorial, 
of marble, inlaid with a larger cross and with the emblems of the Evangelists, 
forms the back of the reredos. The old woodwork in tlui choir was restored 
under Scott’s direction. The bishop gave the throne. 

The cryj)t is specially interesting. The descent into it is from the south-west 
transept. In 1092, four years after the consecration of it, Wulfstan hold a 
synod of the diocese here. The cross views, through the maze of dwarf Norman 
pillars, simple and unadorned, reminds one of the mosque at Cordova. The 
central pillars, said to be distinctive of English architecture, reappear in the 

* Willie comparee the Lady Chapel with Rocliosler. 
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chapter-house. There arc only four apsidal crypts in England — at Canterbuiy, 
Winchester, Gloucester, and here; and this surpasses the others in the number 
and comparative lightness of the pillars.* These are placed so as to bear the 
weight of those above ground. 

The recumbent figure of King John, in the choir, is said to be the oldest 
regal effigy in England. lie closed his inglorious reign at Newark in 1216 , 
and, by his express desire, he was interred here before the high altar, between 
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the tombs of St. Oswald and St. Wulfstan, to be safe in their (lompanioiiship. 
The tomb was moved eastwards with the high altar under Bishop Blois, and was 
replaced here in the rein'll of Henry Vlll. The bishops arc swinging censers. 
A wild beast at the king’s feet gnaws the scabbard— i)orhaps as a conventional 
representation of evil trampled under foot Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
the adder,” &c.)— perhaps as denoting the strife between him and his barons. 
The figures were gilt — a questionable improvement — in the restoration of the 
cathedral. The tomb, on whicli traces of colour have been discerned, is by 
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AlchuFch, a sacrist of the hftoenth century. Horace Walpole pronounced it 
worthy of Cavallini. 

The oldest episcopal effigy here is probably the recumbent figure on the 
north side of the Lady Chapel, supposed to be of William of Blois, rebuilder 
of this part. The other two, to the south, arc perhaps Bishops Bryan and 
Hemcndale. Bishop Giffard intended for himself a magnificent tomb close to 
the altar, but the archbishop interposed, and (iiffard lies where the cluintry 
of Prince Artliur was afterwards erected. The tombs of Bishops Cantilupo and 
Carpenter are said to be in the northern transept, those of Cobham and 
Braiisford in the north aisle of the nav’^e. Philip Ballard, last Abbot of Evesham 
and first Dean of Worcester, lies just beyond the altar-screen. Two knights in 
armour, two mediaeval ladies, one apparently of extraordinary •stature, ore repre- 
sented by recumbent figures in the Lady Chapel. Judge Littleton, famous for his 
book, the basis of Coke’s ‘^Commentary,’’ ancestor of the Lytteltons of llagley, is 
commemorated in the south aisle of the nave; and Bishop GaudtMi, rejmtod 
author of “ Icon Basilike,” by a small mural tablet. A small slab on the north 
wall of the Lady (hapel is in memory of Izaak Walton’s wife, sister of Bishoj) 
Ken. In the north-east transept is a very graceful monument, by (niantrey, to 
Mrs. Digby. ^Fhe monument by Roubiliac, in the north-west trans(?pi, to Bishop 
Hough, who, as President of Magdalen C(»llege, Oxford, resisted the arbitrary 
proceedings of James II., is melodramatic^ and incongruous. In the south- 
west transej)t is a memorial to Bishop Maddox, who died in 17»59, styled by 
Nash “Institutor of Infirmaries in this county.”* The tomb of the late Ii<ird 
Lyttelton in this transc])!, by Forsyth,, deserves close inspection. The tomb 
is of Derbyshire spar, the figure is of alabaster; the expression and posture 
are admirable. 

The cloisters are entered from the south aisle of the nave, the cathedral 
forming, as usual in Benedictine monasteries, a screen from the north wind for the 
other buildings, and the cloisters serving as a sheltered ambulatory for the monks. 
They were damaged in the Rebellion, but arc now in good j)rcservation. The 
arcades are of the fourteenth century ; the tracery of the panels is better than that 
of the windows. The east walk reminded Willis of Gloucester. The narrow slit 
or orifice in the stonework of the windows was merely, according to him, to 
lighten the superstructure ; it may have been for the prior or sub-prior to 
supervise the monks, seated in summer-time, three in each window, at their 
studies. The refectory was, as usual, on the south side of the quadrangle; since 
the dissolution it has been used for the cathedral school. It is, like the cloisters, 
in the Decorated style. The crypt of it is Norman. The Norman lavatory is 
seen in the south-west corner of the quadrangle, conveniently near the refectory, 

* “Histoiy of Worcestershire/' ii., App. cW. 
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and the dormitory on the west. Water was conveyed in leaden pipes from 
Henwick Hill till the RcbclHon, when the pipes were used for ammunition. 

Passages^ or ‘‘slypes,” lead from the cloisters, one southwards, into the outer 
court (“ curia”) of the monastery, one westwards, to the infirmary, one eastwards, 
bifurcating to the prior’s house and to the monks’ burying-ground. This last 
served as tlie parlour (“ locutorium ”), where the inmates might speak with pedlars 
and otlicr visitors. The masonry oh the north side is ruder and older than on 
the otlier. The library, over the south aisle of the nave, is approached by a 
winding stair from tlie north-west angle of the quadrangle. It contains many 
valuable works, and particularly a digest, in MS., of Roman law, by Vacarius, 
an Italian canonist, who was brought to England by Archbishop Theobald in 
Stephen’s reign, and who is said to have introduced the study of civil law at 
Oxford. The well-known slab, bearing only tlie word “ Miserrimus,” near the 
door of this staircase, marks the grave of the Rev. T. Morris, M.A., a non juror, 
who died in 1748, aged eighty- eight, sorrowing to the last for tlie fallen 
dynasty. Wordsworth in his pathetic sonnet mistakes the meaning of the 
inscription. 

The chapter-house has been compared to those of Rristol and Rcxjhestcr. 
It is decagonal, with a central pillar, from which the vaulted roof springs. The 
Norman arcading is transitional, like the western bays of the nave (see p. 110). 
The rebuilding of the upper walls in the fifteenth century was, it would seem, no 
caprice of fashion, but necessitated by the pressure of the roof. The chapter- 
house is frequently used, by the permission of the dean and chapter, for com- 
mittees, &c., of a religious and charitable kind. But it is not well adapted for 
acoustic purposes. The monks are said to have ranged themselves in the niches 
along the walls, and so to have facilitated hearing. 

Owing to the friable sandstone and to rough usage in days past, there are 
but scanty remains of other conventual buildings. These, in plan, resembled 
those of Durham, a river here, as there, flowing below. The ruins of the 
Gucsten Hall, south-east of the cathedral, close to the site of the prior’s house, 
are very picturesque. It was rebuilt by Prior Bransford, afterwards bishop here, in 
the fourteenth century. The windows are beautiful specimens of the Decorated 
style. It was in frequent use for the pilgrims to the shrines of Oswald 
and Wulfstan. Being too dilapidated to be restored (it had already been re- 
fashioned for the deanery), the roof of it was given to Holy Trinity Church, 
Shrub Hill, when the cathedral was last restored. 

The Edgar Tower, east of the cathedral, was the main entrance into the 
monastic precincts. Perhaps the gateway of the castle was here, while Urso, 
after the Conquest, encroached on the monastery oven up to the southern walls 

• Willis. 
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of the cathedral. The name recalls the son of Ethelred II. ; tho fobric is of mudi 
later date; it is used for the registry. 

The charnel-house (*‘capella carnaria”) stood north-west of the porch. 
Bishop Cantilupe endowed it for four priests, and added a prison. In 1636 it 
was converted into a school for the city, but through damp and neglect it 
soon fell into decay. The crypt might perlm])s bo disinterred. 

The deanery, formerly tho palace, and probaldy so to be again, has some 
very interesting features, particularly the spacious vauh('d chamber Ix'low. 'I’Ik' 
front was built in the time of Bishop Hough. 

The clochcrium (or “ campanile ’’) rose, with its wooden spire, 150 fei't, almost 
touching the north-east transept. The churchyard (U'oss was on this side, and 
was used, as at St. Paul’s Catliedrul, for preaching. Sinits for llio clii<>f citizens 
were placed against the north wall of the (tatlicdral. 'I’he nave is mtw employed 
liere, as elsewhere, for this purpose, and listening crowds here, as elsewhere, 
bear \\itne88 to the revival of the spiritual energies of our cathedrals. “Floreat 
ecclesia cathedralis Vigomensis,” 

I, OREGoiiv Smith. 
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Though the smallest cathedral church in England, and perhaps in 
Europe, Christ Church possesses great interest for the architect, 
both within and without. If there can be a distinctly transi- 
tional style, this church is in it, and as the term is used by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, it is quite admissible here. The use of the word 
transitional is extremely convenient in discussions on architec- 
ture, generally speaking ; but in this case it is quite neces- 
sary. We presume a mixtui’c of pure elements may be called a pure mixture; 
and here we have Romanesque, Norman, and Decorated features, all good of 
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their kind. The north-east walls and turrets niig;ht remind one of the 
Cathedral of Mainz or of Trier, while the chopter-house door is noble Norman, 
and its Early Decorated windows excellent in their way. The ai*chitocture, 
in fact, agrees with the dates now historically assigned to it, that is to say, 
with the latter part of the tw'olfth century. Dr. Ingram, in his Memorials 
of Oxford,” exerts himself with great faith ami heartiness (and by no means 
without support of appearances now hotter umlerstood) to prove that traces 
of the early work of Ethelrcd 11. 
still remain. It is a devout 
imagination, and may well be 
dear to Clirist Cliurch men ; but 
there is not a shadow of foun- 
dation for it, in the opinion of 
Sir G. Scott, Mr. J. F. Parker, 
and the authorities in general. 

A short historical sketch is 
necessary here, beginning, as 
usual, with credible legend, and 
excluding the miracles with which 
the first foundress is credited by 
Philip, her third Norman jwior. 

The story of St. Frideswide has 
passed through his hands, through 
William of Malmesbury’s and John 
of Tynemouth’s, and is found in 
Lcland’s ‘‘Collectanea.” 

About A.D. 727 an alderman 
or “subregulus” of the name of 
Didan is discovered ruling over 
the populous city of (Mercian) 

Oxford, in all honour. He and his wife Saffrida have a daughter named 
Frideswide. She endiraces the monastic life with twelve other maidens ; her 
father, at her mother’s death, builds a conventual church in honour of St. Mary 
and All Saints, and thereof makes her prioress. The munificent kings of 
Mercia also build inns, or halls, in the vicinity; which account seems to anticipate 
even Alfred’s imagined foundation of University College, and therefore (tliough 
we fear on no historic ground) is to be faithfully adhered to as dogma by all 
members of the larger house. St. Frideswide’s death took place 735 — 740, or even 
later. Her priory became a house of secular canons; and her remains were laid 
beneath the already-existing tower, until their first translation under Prior Philip 
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(1 2th February, 1180), by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the north choir aisle. 
She was again translated (10th September, 1289) to a new and more costly shrine 
in the Lady Chapel, which had been added to that aisle early in the century. 

Many casualties passed over the site of St. Frideswide’s ancient church 
before her last translation. It was wholly or partly burnt in 1015, or in 1002, 
when certain Danes took refuge in its tower from the massacre of that year. 
It was rebuilt on a somewhat larger scale, and made a ‘‘cell” or dependency 
of the great monastery of Abingdon for some years of the eleventh century. 
Its canons wore, however, reinstated, but soon after the Conquest were dispos- 
sessed, probably as violating the law of celibacy. A Norman church must then 
have been erected in place of the old Saxon one, and it is jn'obahle that the 
doorway of the chapter-house,^'^, which is certainly more ancient than any 
part of the -existing church, may have belonged to this. It is marked by 
fire, which may, however, be referred to tlic conflagration of 1190, when a 
large part of Oxford was destroyed. This was nearly sixty years after the 
accession of Guimond, the first regular prior, who re-established the foundation 
as a convent of regular canons of his own Augustinian order; in which state it 
continued, till Wolscy’s reconstruction, in the midst of the European revival of 
learning, and on the brink of the English Eeformation, which he so well 
foresaw. But both Guimond, and Robert of Cricklade, liis successor, seem 
to have been wise and well-meaning ecclesiastics; and a school was con- 
nected with this convent which has really good claim to be considered the 
original germ of the university, and can be so asserted by archaeologists 
with some historical truth. Robert of Cricklade began the present struc- 
ture of the church about the middle of the twelfth century. Guimond, who 
died 1141, had probably been employed in new arrangements of the monastic 
buildings, which the change from secular to regular canons would certainly 
involve. And in 1180 the new buildings were far enough advanced for the 
translation of St. Frideswide from her 8ej)ulchrc to her shrine. 

Their architecture is doubly transitional. They mark a time when builders 
like Henry de Blois or William of Sens, well versed in theory and skilful in detail, 
were exerting themselves to perfect the round-arched style, while at the same 
time the pointed arch was gradually being introduced, and architectural art was 
undergoing a complete transformation. Everybody knows that Gothic architecture 
is derived from Roman ; but it is not always remembered that, while the use of 
the arch and so many great principles of stone construction are due to Roman 
teachers, they still handed over their style to the northern conquerors in a 
thoroughly impure condition. Tlieir giand vault and arch system had become 

* The rest of tlmt beautiful building is certainly of nineii later date, prolmbly toAvards the middle of the 
«lurteeuth century (Scott's Report., p. 7). 
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encrusted with Greek lintels and pediments. Rome always comjK)sed the wrong 
way, and always would put two beautiful things together w4th a comparatively 
bad result, instead of two comparativ'cly ugly things with a good one. Then 
just at this time of the twelfth century, wiien the Northern builders w'ero iinally 
eliminating all traces of the Greek or trabeated struct tire, the new or pointed 
arch began to present itself, and was uscmI hero and there, as it seems un- 
consciously, for mere pleasure in its form. 

This kind of purely transitional arcliitecture may be observed in Christ 
Cliurch Cathedral, as at CantcTbury and AVincliestca- ; in St. Joseph's Chaiiel nt 
Glastonbury, and the chajtter-liouse of St. ]\lary’s Abbey at York. ^J'lie pro- 
portions of the first original may claim to be considered pi'(‘cis('ly the best 
possible.* Doubtless it was a beautiful though not a. large church, and it is un- 
fortunate that Wolsey’s name must bo ussocintc'd with the lamentable shortening of 
its nave to one half of the original l(‘ngth, as well as with the lowering of all 
the roofs. The latter operation strikes tiie eye of the sjiectator on ontiTing the 
quadrangle by the great gate, whence the traces of the old and high-pitched 
roof are painfully visihh^ b('low the sjnre; and the former, though partly re])aired, 
distresses his gaze as soon as he enters the restored double porch. Wolsey had 
designed, and in fact had begun to build, a new and magnificent chun*h on the 
north side of the quadrangle for his new Cardinal (Vdlego. He w^as only allowed 
to complete three sides, iru^luding the hall ; and all the works were stopped by 
his fall in 1529. Henry VIII. refounded the college, to which he gave his own 
name, in 1532; but suppressed it, and reconstituted the whole foundation, November 
4th, 154G. He then removed the new see of Oxford ((3r(icted at Osen(;y in 1542) 
to St. Frideswide’s, and this last, the present foundation, was styled the Cathe- 
dral Church of Christ in Oxford; and comprises a dean and canons with other 
caj)itular ofiicjers, as well as a large body of studemts, pr()j)cr to a college. The 
ancient church has had a twofold characiter ever since : it is the cathedral of 
the diocese, but it is also the college chapel ; and as the Dean of Christ Church 
is always there, and the Bishop of Oxford vi^ry seldom, the academic uses and 
appearances prevail over the ecclesiastical, in a manner which has probably been 
the reverse of satisfactory to more than one occupant of the s(H) of Oxford. 

However, the ancient interior, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, must 
have been one of considerable beauty, which may bo in some degree restored 
by the late repairs. The side arcades of the nave claim special attention. The 
pillars in the twelfth-century church were solid enough for any purpose of strength; 
and the builder therefore ingeniously divided them in their thickness, and lett 
the half, or halves, which faced the aisle, in their natural proportions, while 

* The three western bays (out of five) were removed, but one lias been recently yobnilt. “ A double 
equilateral triangle, the common base giving the length of the tiansepts, is the original formula. 
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he raised those which faced the central nave, so as to embrace the triforium stage. 
Sir G. Scott is convinced that this was the original design and not the result 
of alteration, and gives parallel instances at Ramsey, and in the choir of 

Jedburgh. These and most of 
the principal arches in the church 
are round, though two of those 
which carry the tower and the 
clerestory windows of the nave 
are pointed. 

The thirteenth century brought 
two great additions to the struc- 
ture, each beautiful and noble in 
its way: the upper stage of the 
tower, with its spire; and the 
chapter-house; not to mention a 
second northern aisle to contain 
the new and more precious shrine 
of 1289. This was built as a 
Lady Chapel, and has since been 
called the dormitory, being the 
burial-place of several deans and 
canons ; which recalls the primi- 
tive term of cwmeiernwi, or place 
of rest. The original shrine was 
enclosed within the new one, and 
some fragments of the latter are 
still j)reserved. The curious struc- 
ture at present existing is really 
the watching-chamber of the 
shrine erected in the next cen- 
tury. It is raised upon what was 
in all probability the tomb of the 
donor of the shrine, and not of St. 
Frideswide’s parents, as is popu- 
larly asserted. In the next cen- 
tury a large chapel, now called the Latin and formerly the Divinity Chapel, was 
added to the north of the northern choir aisle, by appending two bays eastward to 
the north-east chapel of the thirteenth century just mentioned. Windows were 
altered from Norman to Decorated, particularly the three windows at the east end, 
now' restored to their original style. Between the two chapels are three interesting 
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monuments, the western roost probably that of Sir George Nowers, one of the 
companions of the Black Prince. The next is a prit>r’s, Kobert de Kwelme’s, 
or his successor’s, Alexander de Sutton. Between them they completed the 
translation of St. Frideswidc. Further eastward is the tomb of Lady Klizabetli 
de Moiitacute, who in 1340 gave the present Christ Church meadow to the 
convent, in order to maintain a chantry in the I.ady C1iiijm‘1. 

There were great alterations late in tlie tifteentli ctMitury. Tlw Perpen- 
dlcular style was then extending its rigid 
rule over England, and various parts of 
the church were conformed to it. The 
(dioir clerestory was rGnu)delle(l, and the 
ricli vaulting added; most of the win- 
dows of tlic aisles were altered, mid tin' 
present cloisters were Imilt. The great 
window of the north transept is of the 
early sixteenth century, with the wooden 
roof of th(‘ transept and tower ; that of 
the nav(‘ is later. But in 1524 came 
Wolsey’s gr(*{it scheme for Cardinal 
CV)llege, to which St. Frideswide’s was 
sacrificed, as we have seen. Oiuj may 
and must admire Wolsey, but the loss of 
his intended Per])endicular chajiel, with 
all its magnificen(;(j, is of much less im- 
portance to the architect and historian 
than that of the west end of the nave, 
which he destroyed. He was right on 
the whole; he had a perfect apprehen- 
sion of the revival of knowledge, and 
if all English prelates had accejited it 
as manfully as he and others of his mind, the worst pai*t of the Kef(»rmation 
might have been saved to England. He anticipated its academic principle, 
which was to furn monastic seminaries into houses of religious, uscdul, jind real 
learning. Monasticisni had lasted long and done much, but it was clearly 
coming to an end, and that in the thoughts of very jnous and devoted men. 
Wolsey was in correspondence with Fox of Winchester and Oldham of Exeter. 
The former had founded Corpus Christi College about ten years before (1515 — 
1517), at first intending to make it a seminary for the Priory of St. Swithin 
at Winchester, and there is no doubt that he was dissuaded from that purpose 
by Oldham’s ten’ibly accurate vaticination — “What, my Lord, shall we build 
Q 
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houses and provide livelihoods for a company of monks whose end and fall 
we ourselves may live to see? No;* it is more meet a great deal to have care 
for the increase of learning’, and for such as shall do good to the Church and 
Commonwealth.” All three prelates did well and wisely, but contributed to 
a result which Aveiit far beyond their wishes or anticipations ; nor if they 
had lived could tliey have ruled the terrors of tlie ensuing time. Wolsey 
invites his fyumbridge students, of unusual promise, but already tainted with 
sus])icion of heresy. Some of them,” said Dr. London, Warden of New 

College, have already had a shrewd name.” Some have, indeed, retained it, 
for among them 'were Frilh and Clark, Sumner and Taverner. Just four years 
after the date of Cardinal (Vdlcge come Wolsey’s directions to Dr. Higdon, the 
first dean, for the arrest, of Thomas Garret, and his tn'asurcs of forbidden 
books. New Testaments in i)articular. His friend Antony IhdabeFs narrative 
is given us by Mr. Froude ; it is one of the most gra])lii(‘. and })athetic. 

passages In English history, and it gives us a little sketch of the alarm of 

heresy, and its intrusion on the (lirist Cliurch services. It almost makes one 
regret the old order of tlu) (*hoir uj) to twenty years ago, whicJi must still have 
resembled Wolsey’s. “ Evensong w'as begun,” says Dalaber, “ the d('an and 
canons in their grey amices. They WTre almost at ^Magnificat’ behjre 1 came 
thither. I stood in the choir door, and heard MastiT Taverner pla}', and otlu'rs 
of the chapel there sing, with and among whom I myself was wont to sing also, 
but now my singing and music was turm^d into sighing and musing. As I there^ 
stood, Cometh Dr. Collisford, the commissary (Hector of Lincoln), as fast as ever 
he could go, bareheaded, as pale as ashes (I knew his grief wtII enough), and to 

the dean he goeth into the choir, where he was sitting in his stall, and talked 

with him very sorrow' fully.” All had reason, and would have more. 

Wolsey’s destructions in the cathedral may or may not have been })artly 
balanced by his executing the choir vaulting ; that he did this, however, is disputed. 
At all events they w'ere not n'paired by Dean I)ui)pa’s n'fitting the choir in no 
style, or by his munificent and w^cll-nieaning presc'iit to the church of a quantity 
of stained glass by Van Linge, for which all the Perpendicular windows in 
the aisles were turned into plain two-light orifices without tracery. So of the 
Decorated wdndow's at the end of the choir aisles, &c. Hut as these and all 
the worst mutilations have been hapj)ily re.stored under Sir G. Scott, we will not 
w'^aste WTath or lamentation on the doings of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries. The last rei)airs have been happily delayed long enough to fall into 
competent hands, and the traces of the original w'ork, and partly those of the 
fourteenth-century restorations, have been conscientiously followed. 

This paper should not close without some kind of guide or itinerary for the 
visitor ; and it seems to the writer that he will probably come into Christ Church 
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under the great gate, and find himself below Wolsoy’s tower, completed by Wren ; 
with Wolsey’s hall on his right, Dr. Fell’s northern side of the quadmnglo on 
his left, and only the thirteenth-century spire, riglit before him, to represent our 
proper subject. Let him look at tliat, and note the traces of the old high-jutclu'd 
roof and the difference' of the older Norman masonry of tlic lower part of the towoi 
from the thirteenth century above. (The s])lre has been again n'built as to 
its topmost part.) Then let him cro.ss the (piadrangle to its soutli-east or right- 
hand farther corner, under the hall; let him digri'ss thither, and to tiu* kitchen 
if ho likes — that’s not our business — and return to tIu* litth* cloister tjuadrunglc 
at the old low h'vel of the buildings. 1’hcre he will scm' ^riimond’s original 
work, the nave and transept walls; and he can go on to the jau-ft'clly restort'd 
(diapter-house and look at the Norman door, which Dean Liddi II considers, with 
a])parcnt truth, to have been part of an earlier clnn-ch. Tlu' room within is fui(» 
of the most beautiful of its age and style in cxisU'nce. Tht*n he had better 
go back into the great quadi'angle, and so in at one of the double western 
doors. If it is a sunny day, tlu' caj>ital effect of warm white stoiu' and brilliant 
small windows will strike him ; if it is not, the old Norman impression — of low 
browed arches, as of a rest of warriors — may or may not come to him. Undt'r 
such vaults the last groat i*acc of ravageavs, who could build as well as destroy, 
lay down to rest. Hiick walls and narrow lights, and ])('ace, of its kind — 

“ No rudo ^?oull(l HiiJill reach tliine ear, 

Aiiiiour’s clang nor wnr-stcccl chHni|»ing, 

Trunij) or i>il>rocli summon here 

Mustering ulun, nor .s<(ua(lron tr>iini»ing.” 

So the whole frame of tluj nave, choir, and trans(*pts. The shrine of St. Frides- 
wide and the best tombs are in the north-cast <‘bupel. I’lie new choir furniture is 
very good ; the reredos is unsiieci^ssful, also the choii- glass. The great northern 
transept window will attract attention. Clayton and Jlell have done w(dl in the 
south aisles; but of all window-glass tlu' writer knows, Hurne .Joiu's’s, by Morris 
and Faulkner, at the east end of the aisles of the clioir, seems most entirely 
satisfactory. 


R. St. John TYiiwiiirr. 
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Till*: last time that Avas in Salisbury lio stood at the window 

of a house overlooking- the cathedral and exclaimed, “Well, I have 
travelled all over Europe in search of architecture, but I have seen 
nothing like this.’’ There is ample justification for such a verdict. 
The structure itself is vast ; the clear sjiace around is probably with- 
out a parallel ; the spire is exceptional both for its elegance and 
its height ; the colour is determined by the same lichen that has grown through 
the same generations over the entire mass, and in those grey walls rising out 
of the greensward, the impression undoubtedly is convoyed that there are points 
in which Salisbury Cathedi’al stands without a rival in the world. 

There is one characteristic about its architecture which it shares with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral alone amongst P^nglish cathedrals — that it was built all 
at one jieriod. It is therefore no museum of English architecture, as so many 
similar churches are, in wJiich we can study the movements of the art in 
their several periods. It is from end to end the monument of one single 
epoch , the first half of the thirteenth century — it was begun in the year 
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1220 built, as seems probable, not altogether apart from French influeucc, yet 
in its severity, its reserve, its stem disdain of oniaineiit, thoroughly English 
in its spirit, being indeed the oomplotest survival in this country of what has 
been often thought the best and purest period of English art. 

The lofty spire, upon wlii(^h the reinite of Salisbury Cntliedrnl is popularly 
rested, seems to have been 
no part of the original de- 
sign. The lantern was 
at first completed a little 
above the roof of the nave. 

The piers and founda- 
tions below were never in- 
tended to caiTy so vast a 
weight ; and it was not 
probably till a generation 
or two liad trapsed that 
some unknown architect, 
witli the daring of a true 
ai*tist in oxliausting the 
cupal)ility of his mate- 
rial, planned the tower 
and spire, wliich have 
since been recognised as 
amongst the chief glories 
of the pile. ITow near 
he came to overtaxing the 
capability of the existing 
building may been seen 
internally, from the thrust 
which the added mass of 
masonry has caused along 
the arcades in all direc- 
tions. To this extent, therefore, the statement must be modified that the entire 
cathedral was built at one time. Nor must it be forgotten that so large a build- 
ing necessarily takes years for its construction, and its own growth witnesses the 
transition of art from one epoch to another. Remembering, therefore, that the erec- 
tion of the cathedral began at the east, proceeded towards the west, and concluded 
with the spire, it is curious to notice how the ornamentation of the several parts 
marks the progress of English architecture as the years passed on. The ball-flower 
ornament, for example, does not belong to the period when Salisbury Cathedral was 
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begun. Accordingly it is not to be seen in the eastern parts of the fabric, but it is 
found in the western facade* and upon the tower, which came so many j^ears later. 

This cathedral is peculiarly rich in the survival of consecration crosses, 
which in mediaeval days were carved or painted on the walls of a church. 
They are to be seen both outside and inside the building. Those on the 
inside were twc^lve in number, three on each wall, to the north, south, east, 
and w(\st. It seems probable, but not perhaj)8 quite certain, that the number 
of cxiernal crosses was the same. The whole ritual of the consecration is 
extreine'ly (*urioiis, and is described by Durandus, a French bishop who , was 
nearly (contemporary with the building* of Salisbury (Cathedral. The deacon was 
shut u]) alone in the church, and his business was to light twelve lamps before the 
twelve crosses painted on the walls. Meantime Ihe bishop, clergy, and peoide out- 
side thrice made the circuit of the building, the bislnq) sprinkling the walls with 
water whicch ho had previously blessed. On their entering the church, a cross in 
ashes and sand was made upon the pavement, and upon the cross the entire alpha- 
bet was written in Gre(^k and Latin chara(‘ters. The bishop then made the tour 
of the interior and anointed the twelve painted crosses with the sacred chrism. 

The artistic eJIect of the intc'rior is not at all equal to that of the exterior 
of the church ; and the question arises as to what is the 2 :)articular lospect in 
which its builders failed? why is it that they who were so great and strong 
outside have become so feeble and so poor within ? It is perhaps open to 
doubt whether it is the originators who failed at all. Here are at all events 
many of tlu^ same fine qualities within that won our admiration Avithout. Here, 
as on the exterior, there are size, eh'gance, symmetry, just proportions, 
modesty of treatment, and many other such atti-ibutes. Yet, judged by its 
OAATi high standard it fails. The present Poet-Laureate is understood to have 
framed the criticism that it is defici(Mit in mystery. This result is no doubt 
in a great measure due to (colour, or more strictly s])eaking to the absence of 
right colour. Outside the building Nature has dtjiie the exquisite colouring 
with her mantle of liclicn ; internally the present colour-effect is due to suc- 
cessive generations of men, of whom some have misunderstood and some have 
even derided the jjower of colour. As the cathedral has been seen for the 
last hundred years, and jn'obably for much longer, the whole effect is too light. 
Until the restoration of the i)ast ten years, when its marble shafts have once 
again begun to gleam with their dark polish, and the vaulting of the roof has 
been robed in modern polychrome, the dominant effect wiis universally, as 
indeed it still is in part, that produced by a kind of buff wash. But it may be 
doubted whether we have any idea of the splendour of this interior as its 

* T}ie design of ilie facade, the gronping of ihe statues, and the stories severally connected with them are given 
at length in the present writer’s work entitled The Legend of Christian Art.” 
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originators meant it to look. Then, no doubt every pillar in the structure 
being of marble helped by its dark rich buniisli to reinovi^ that pule monotony 
which we have found so painful; tlien, arch and wall and groining weri' from 
end to end aflame with vermilion in arabesque and saint and angel ; tlaai, every 
window — and the wall of tliis cathedral is nearh’ all windows — must liav(' flashed 
its jewels on the floor. It must liave been a niagnilicent infcTior iIkmi. giant- 

artists of the exterior wore not so feebh* din'ctly tliey gt)t witliin llu* porch. 

The colour-system of the cathedral which has Ikhmi so ferribly misunder- 
stood — the modern ara])esqucs, for example, are j)iiinted upon a while ground ; 
the old ones may still be seen to hav(‘ becai paint(*d upon a (h‘(‘p (colouring, 
making a vast difpcronco in the solemnity of tlu' aggregat(‘ eflect — but the 

system, whatever it was, was not confliu'd to the Inside, but rt‘ach(‘s (‘vtm to 

the (‘xterior of the church. On tb.e w('st portal there is an ('\amj)l(* of what 
is very rare in this climate — colour on the exterior of a building. Within 
living memory that door was known as the “Blue Door.” The ‘‘restoration” 
by Wyatt in the last century removed much of the colour, and tlu^ reccait 
work has removed still more; but some slight traces of tlu^ blue may still b(' 

discerned. The same is true of the arcading in tht^ (doist('rs, where then* is 

still sufficient evidence before the seeing eye for the prijsumption that their 
wall-spaces were once covered with cartoons in colour. 

One difficulty always strikes the eye c/f the intelligent spectator about the 
inside of Salisbury Cy\ithedral. There seems to be no kind of tin elevation 
where the high altar could have been placed. The floor seems perfectly flat. 
The difficulty is removed by a reference to some of the French churches. 
The altar probably stood — not as we see it at the end of everything — but on 
a da’is of its own, covered probably with a gorgeous canojiy, rich in sculpture and 
metal-work, with its superb corona, as we actually know, susj tended before it, 
and girt with every circumstance of splendour. The ritual of Saruni demanded 
that it should stand free of any wall ; and its lu’obnbhi j^csition was at the 
intersection of the lesser transept with the choir, where the decoration overhead 
of all three arms of the fabric., in front of it, leads up to the flgure of 
Our Lord in Majesty. 

The internal arrangement of Salisbury may servo to correct a popular 
mistake whereby an expression about “ the old monks ” is so often hazarded in 
connection with any and every cathedral. There were no monks at Salisbury; 
aiid the choir-stalls all placed east of the transept may serve to remind us of it. 
The law is correctly laid down by the eminent French writer Viollet-le-Duc, that 
non-monastic churches had their choir-stalls east of the transept, whilst monastic 
churches had theirs to the west, in the nave, or across the transept. The arrange- 
ment at Westminster compared with that at Salisbury is an example of this. 
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A very singular feature in the internal structure is the plinth, carried all 
round the church, upon which the ‘great shafts of the arcade rest. Most 
probably it was intended for a seat; and in the early days it was perhaps 
the only sitting accommodation provided in the nave. The sermons of those 
days, preached in the nave, were certainly not less lengthy than those of 
our own time ; but the bulk of the hearers must either have stood or have 
rested the arms and chin upon the crutch-shaped leaning-staff (reclinatorium), 
which was the precursor of the more comfortable arrangements of modern times. 

P^rom an artistic point of view there are two or three tombs of exceptional 
interest at Salisbury. First, there is the thirteenth-century tomb of BishAp 
Bridport, which has been seriously mutilated by the iconoclastic zeal of the past, 
but which is still perfect enough to exhibit to us the British architect of that 
day, ill his lirst efforts to throw off the grim siiverity of treatment which marks 
the earliest beginnings of the cathedral. This monument has been copied for 
the Crystal Palace. The tomb with recumbent effigy of Longspee, p]arl of 
Salisbury, is valuable as a specimen of monumental art partly in wood. Origin- 
ally it was ablaze with colour, which can still be traced in some jirofusion. 
fndeed, the whole series of tombs, wliich in the last century were arranged 
down the nave, serves to show that for many generations the old P]nglish artists 
coloured everything. Here it may still be seen that they painted even their 
alabaster. 

Amongst the curiosities of monumental art are two recumbent figures repre- 
sented as skeletons. Until the recent restoration, only one of those tombs was 
exposed to view, and it was popularly believed to be the monument of one wlio 
had reduced himself to a state of emaciation by excessive fasting. I^’liis view 
received a severe shock when the removal of the old fittings of the choir dis- 
closed a second tomb of a similar character. Such monuments exist, moreover, 
in other churches ; and they belong in fact to a period when it was the fashion 
to represent the mortality of man in this ghastly form. 

Another curiosity is found in the recumbent figure of the so-called ‘‘ Boy- 
Bishop.” It was the custom of the mediaeval Church for a few days after the 

children’s festival of St. Nicholas, in December, to allow a parody of occlesiasticial 

pomp on the part of the children, one of the number being actually invested with 

the mock dignity of the bishop. The story went that one such boy died during 

his term of office, and that this was his tomb. In this case likewise the popular 
story has been exploded by comparative science. Similar monuments in miniature 
are found elsewhere; and two explanations of them are possible. Either there 
was a fashion at one period of constructing monuments of diminutive size, as 
there was at other periods of aiming at colossal size; or, what is more probable, 
the small stone was made to cover tlic relics of some eminent person when only 
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little of them could be recovered. 
Wliat if, in the present instance, 
the eminent person was no loss u 
figure tlinn St. Osmund himself — 
the nephew of William the Con- 
queror, the founder of the see, and 
in liis use of Saruin, tlio fallier of 
the worshij) (d‘ the whole English 
Churcli ? His relies — what little 
had survived of tht'in — w(Te cer- 
tainly e(»lleetcd at the time of his 
eanonisation in l^loT, when there 
was a great festivid at Salisbury, 
and when no lewer than forty 
thousand j)ersons eame t(» pass in 
front of his slirim'. 1'here is no 
trace of any eovcT for so eminent 
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a treasure either recorded or surviving in Salisbury Cathedral unless it be this 
unexplained stone. 

One of the most beautiful monuments of Early English art still surviving 
in the cathedral is the screen which for nearly a century has stood in the 
north-east transe])t. This was long thought to liave been the original screen 
dividing tlie choir from the mue. Subsequent investigation, however, has 
shown that this could not have been the case ; though from an old print still 
extant it may be inferred that it wfis {)laccd in that position as far back as the 
time of the later Stuarts, when a large organ was erected over it by Renatus 
Harris, the famous organ-builder of the Restoration period. It is well known 
that after the fire of London, Renatus Harris supplied organs to many of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s churches ; and as Wren was employed upon Salisbmy, it is 
just possible- that the transfer of this fine Gothic screen as a facing for the 
organ loft may have been effected under his influence. In the present genera- 
tion Sir Gilbert Scott saw at once that the niches in the screen wei’e meant 
for scats ; and it is matter for learned conjcctm'o as to where these seats were 
originally required. 


11. T. Akmfikli), E.S.A. 
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To those who liuve never visited this line old minster W'O may 
introduce it in the words of om* of tin' southern prelate's, who, 
on visiting it a few years aj^o, icmarked, “ I neve r thought 
that you liad sucli a gvm in Ye)rkshire ; " and ei'rtainh , small 
thougli it l)e in size, its many styh*s of arelihe'etiire', te*lling its 
varie'd history so we'll, le nd to it an inti'ie'st e»f no ordimir\' kind. 
It is a very pictures(|u(' object, wlu'tlu'r vlewe'd frenn the' eoiintry above* the* rive*!* 
Tire, which adds s(» nuie*h to the be'auty e)f the neighbourhe>oel, e>r whc'ther aji- 
proaelujel from Kirkgate, with its fine we'st front bedbre^ ns. \'isite>rs to York- 
shire w’ill miss a great deal if the^y fail te) seu5 this fine* e>ld l)iiildijig, and its 
neighbour, h^ountains Abbe^y. 

Are*hieole)gists diffe'r in opinion as te) its e'arliest history ; that is, whedlmr 
the jiresent building e)C(;u])ms the* same site as that refeu‘i*e*d to by the Ve;norable 
Ik^de, O]' whethe*r the cryj)t, known as ^bSt. 

Wilfrid’s Needle,” docs not belong to a se(u)nd 
e'huirb erecte*d liy Wilfrid. We* liave, he)weve*r, 
the authority e)f the late Kir Gilbert Se^ott ajiel of 
Ihshop Stubbs for the view that the minster oe*cu- 
])ies the site of the Abbe^y Church e)f St. Wilfrid, 
and, anyhow, tliis crypt bears sue-h a resemblance 
to that beneath the Priory Churedi e>f Hexham, 
also founded by Wilfrid, as to h'ave little doubt 
as to its origin. 

This is one of the most interesting reli(3s 
of pre-Norman times. It is entered from the 
floor of the nave ; and after descending several 
steps, and traversing a dark passage forty-five feet long, the visitor reaches a 
cylindrically vaulted cell, seven feet nine inches wide by eleven feet three inches 
long, in which arc niches of the rudest descrIj)tion. The ^‘needle” has been 
formed by perforating the wall on the north side, so as to communicate with 
a jjassage behind. Many are the opinions hazarded as to its use in early days: 
one of them that it was a medium for the confessional. 

To ‘‘thread the needle” at Ripon is not so difficult as it looks, and not 
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a few are tlie folk nowadays who arc dragged through by the vergers us a 
species of charm. 

A word or two about St. Wilfrid. A great man was he, with all his 
faults; he may be regarded as the star of the Anglo-Saxon Church. It is not 
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often that we meet with such a combination of intellect and energy. Hexham 
and Ripon are two only of the many monasteries which he founded, and it is 
no sliglit honour to have aided the establishment of such abbeys as Ely and 
Evesham and Southwell. And though, doubtless, many would blame him for 
his appeals to Rome, he may be admired for the apostolic energy with which 
he threw himself into the evangelisation of Sussex — its inhabitants no better 
than heathens — their land desolated by famine — the emaciated natives so dcs- 
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pemtc as, graspinj^ liold of each other’s Imnds, to throw themselves from the 
cliffs into the sea, thus to end their misery. lie died ut Oundle, but liis 
remains were carried, ut his own request, to Ins old home ut Kipoii, heinjr 
entombed at the south side of the altar. The abbey became (uu' of the three 
^’eat churches in Yorkslnre, and the privilege* of sanctuary and tlie rijjht of 
using the ordeal were among tlie honours conferied upon it by Atla'Istan. The 
boundary of this jduce of refuge was marked aftcTwards by eight crosses, siir 
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rounding the (*hiirch, where the Archbishoj) of Y()rk claimed that his bailiffs 
had the right to meet the homicide, and, after oath, to admit him within the 
privileged jurisdiction. In after-years not the hjust ])rofitable c)f tlu^ sources 
whence the fabric fund was derived was the money contributed by pilgrims at 
the shrine of St. Wilfrid. There has been much controversy us t(> the final 
resting-place of his body, but an indulgence of Archbishop Gray’s stat(;s that it 
was then perfect at Ripon, and that it was exliibited to the worshipping be- 
holders ; and it has been recently conjectured by one of the learned that if 
one of the walls in the crypt were tapped, the remains of tlu? patron saint might 
still be found. 

But the present building had a Norman predece.ssor too, now only represented 
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by the chapter-house and vestry, with the walls of the crypt below them, built 
either by Archbishoj) Thomas or nmrstan. 

With these exceptions the chun^h was rebuilt on an entirely new design by 
Arclibisho]) Roger of York (1154 — He was one of the greatest men of his 
day, and had been in early life a companion of Becket at Canterbury. Later, 

however, lie esjioused the king’s side; and it was Roger who gave the last 

account of Becket’s doings to the king which led the four knights to determine 
on his murder, and though Roger purged himself by oath of all ev^l intent, he 
was regarded as a particijiator in the crime. He was one of the leaders in that 
great revolution of art which converted the heavy Romanes(jue into the light 
and lofty Gothic. The design of the nave and choir can onl}^ be partially 
gathered now fi*om the small remains at either end of tln^ nave, and other portions 
of the choir and transepts, Imt it is one of the most valuable specimens which 
we have of this great transition in arcliitectui-e. 

The next change in the building is attributed to Archbishop Gray, and 
consisted of the addition of the two Avestern towers surmounted by leaded spires, 
and of the rebuilding of the fa(;ade which connects them — an excellent specimen 
of Early English. About 1280 the east end of the choir gave way, and was 

rebuilt. In the words of Sir Gilbert Scott — It stands high among the ])ro- 

ductions of this admirable style. Its east windoAv is a peculiarly fine one of 
seven lights, and all its details arc excellent.” 

The church remained thus until the inroad of the Scots in 11119, Avho set fire 
to it, and destroyed some of tlu' inmates. And a century had but just elapsed 
when it suffered from the attacks f)f an enemv even mor(' irresistible than man’s 
violence, in the shape of ‘‘thunder and lightning” ; and the lantern tower became 
so ruinous that an indulgcuice was granted for forty days ti> all Avho gave towards 
its repair. The result you see as you Avalk up the nave — tin? Avidesl of any 
cathedral in the kingd(mi, except those of Yoik, Cniichester, AVinchester, and Bt. 
Paul’s, measuring eighty-seven feed. For there meets the a strange admixture 
of Romanesque and Perj)endicular in the arches supporting the central toAver: a 
striking jncture (d time’s ravages, ])rescrving also for lovers of art marks of its 
stages. 

The stall-Avork of the choir, Avhich Avas begun in 1489, is very beautiful, and 
the misereres are \'ery quaint. But it suffered much damage by-aiid-by, for in 1593 
the central sj^ire Avas partially destroyed by lightning, and tlu* remainder of it 
fell after a time, destroying j)art of the choir-roof and stalls. Four years after- 
wards the two Avestern spires A\erc removed, for fear of a like (catastrophe. 

In 1842 an Order in Council called attention to the unsafe condition of the 
fabric, and immediate danger Avas warded off. But in 1861 it became evident 
that restoration on a large scale was imperative, and Sir Gilbert Scott was set to 
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work. In so bad a state was the fabric found to bo, that the sinkage had pro- 
duced fissures froin the base to the top of the towers ! Wonderful were the 
means adopted to render them safe — the application (^f very jxuvi'rful shoring to 
the walls, so that the towers were upheld for the time by artificial miMins, while 
))etter foundations were made. It is to bo hoped that some day thes(» restonnl 

towers may bo surmounted, as of old, with timi)cr and leaded spires. Idie 

restoration of the cathedral, which has been so jadicinusly carried out, at a cost 
of £40,000, has recently had its etfect increased by ('xtiTiud improvement in the 
opening ouf of the close, under the direction of the pri'sent dean. 

A word or two about the monuments. In the north transej)t aisle is on«! 
that derives its interest not so much from the knight in armour r('pres(>nting 
one of the chivnlric rac(^ of tlui Markenfields, as from its being t lie only e.xample 
existing in England of an effigy bearing the unitpu' collar of a park-jinle and 
a stag couchaiit, the badge of Hfmrx IV. Hkmi then' is close by a stone pulpit, 
of early Perpendicular character and of unusual form, as it is without a stem. 
In the nave there is a slab, on which is sculpturiul in low relief a man on his 
knees, with a gigantic lion in a grove* of trei's in tla^ foreground. IVadition 

says that it covers the bc)dy of an Irish jirince, who died at Uipon on his return 

from Palestine, Avhenee he brought a lion that followcxl him with all tin* docility 
of a spaniel. It may liavc* bc'eii the custom for the chapter tenants to ])ay 1h(‘ij‘ 
rents on this stone, as it was in York Minster on Haxliy^s tomb. Tlam there 
is a bust of the last Wakcuiian, and first Mayor of Kijion, and a, statucr of 
James I. 

The celebrated bone-house is no more; it required a j)it twelve feet deep 
to bury its contents in the churcliyard. But though the dead bones are gone; 
there is plenty of life in the catlu'dral services, wliich are not a little assisted 
by the tones of a new organ of fine character, whose pneumatic action has to 
reach the length of 150 feet, and which po.ssisses 44 sounding stops and 2,646 
pipes. 


II. D. (Just-Nunn. 



THE SXTEKlUli, I'KUM THE SOUTH -'WCBT, 


CHICHESTER. 



TiiK liistory of the (Cathedral of CliichcHter is to be learnt chiefly 
from the study of its architectural details. Documents inform us 
only that the see of the Bishop of the South Saxons was removed 
from the village of Selsey to the city of Chichester in the reign 
of William the Conqueror; that the church, erected at Chiches- 
ter chiefly hy Bishop Ralph Luffa, and consecrated in 1108, was 
largely injured by fire in 1114, and that Ralph was assisted by the liberality of 
Henry I. in the restoration of his building; that a second and far more serious fire, 
extending through the city, ocxmrred in 1180; that the damage occasioned by 
this was repaired by Bishop Seffrid II. at great cost, and that the church was re- 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity with great pomp in 1109. Then wo read of a 
licence from King John to bring marble from Purbeck in 1207. Among the 
remaining archives of the cathedral I have found that in the year 1234 great 
efEoiis were made for the reparation of the church, and that in 1239 a contract 
was entered into to glaze it ‘‘with picture and with history” in some, at 
least, of the windows. In 1247 there is a note that moneys left by the Bishop, 
Ralph Neville, to ])ay his debts to the canons, were devoted, at their instigation, 
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towards the completion of a certain stone tower which had remained for a 
long time unfinished, and which (it was hoped) would now rise in the form of 
an elegant structure.” About tlie same time wo find that the canons remoustratiHi 
with the Pope because he had directed that all prebends tliroughout the country 
should remain vacant for twelve months, and their proceeds be devoted to the 
church of Canterbury. Tlie clergy of Chichesfer naturally claimed moneys so 
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accruing in Chichester for the repairs of their own cathedral. Once more we 
are told that Gilbert de S. Leofard (bisliop 1288 — 1805) constructed from its 
foundations the Lady Chapel. Then John Lungton, Chancellor of England, and 
bishop for thii’ty-two years after Gilbert’s death, erected the groat window in 
the south transept ; simultaneously, no doubt, he cased with ashlar the transept 
itself, and built the chapter-room, of which more hereafter. Lastly, in 1411, 
we hoar of a campanile, as beiiig, like other parts of the fabric, deformed and 
ruinous. These are the only records which we have to prepare us for the lessons 
which the building itself conveys. 
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Thebe Icbsons are deeply interesting. They were first read out by Professor 
Willis, in one of those masterly lectures with which he delighted the members 
of the Archaeological Institute. The Institute visited Chichester in 1853 ; the 
memoir was published after the spire had fallen in ISGI. 

There can be no doubt that the nave of the church was built in two por- 
tions. The ceiling originally was flat with the beams exposed. Choir and nave 
had each a single aisle to the north and south, with triforium galleries^ over ; the 
transepts had no aisles. So the buttresses of the transepts were slight, for they 
had no thrust to meet : one may be seen in the present muniment room by the 
side of a larger buttress which became necessary when the roof of the transept 
was vaulted. The character of the aisles may be learnt by examining the arches 
leading into the western towers ; they must have had simply cylindrical roofs : 
the galleries above still exhibit the springing of the ar(‘hes which sustained their 
heavier covering. In the nave there was an early subsidence towards the south. 
Both walls exhibit this. The south is concave in the interior, the north convex, 
and the string-course of the gallery is far from being level. This subsidence 
must have preceded the fire of 1186 ; for it will bo noticed that when 
the vaulted roof was built (as we shall exjdain ore long), and the vaulting 
shafts erected, these vaulting shafts did not follow the curvature of the walls, 
but were packed up behind with additional stonework where the wall of the 
church had fallen back. This may be seen, too, in the external parapets. 
Professor Willis showed that the cast end was apsidal. He proved this by a 
marked feature in the windows of the choir triforium, and his statement is 
corroborated by a curious fragment — a curved stone slab found recently in tlio 
floor behind the j)reseiit reredos. The altar, no doubt, stood in or near its 
present position, in the chord of the arc of the apse; and the bishop’s 
throne was behind the altar, as it was at Norwich, the Lady Chapel extending 
probably for a couple of bays — and so we have the church complete. Tlie 
.windows were all round-headed; one remains in the aisle of the choir, another 
may be seen blocked up in the passage between the south porch and the tran- 
sept. The windows of the triforium were small and low. The south and north 
walls of the transepts must have resembled in great measure the western wall 
of the church. The j)as8age under the upper row of windows, the clerestory, ran 
all round the building. 

The fire of 1186 gave the occasion for all this to be altered. First it was 
determined that precautions should be taken against the recurrence of such a 
calamity, and it was resolved that the church should be vaulted. This entailed 
the flying buttresses and the vaulting shafts we have spoken of (clearly inser- 
tions in the older parts of the building). The height of the interior was neces- 
sarily Uiuch diminished. In the meantime the famous Council of the Lateran had 
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affected the arrangements of the churches, and all over Europe was seen, to use 
the words of Gudranger, the reconstruction of our cathedrals on a jdan so 
mysteriously sublime.” At Clilchester the apse was removed, and the east end 
of the church made square — tlie two bays behind tlie reredos exhibit the date 
and character of this cliange — and tlie Lady Chapel was prolonged and beautified. 
But the diligent explorer may still see traces of tlu' lire which gave the oppor- 
tunity for all this, in the discoloured stones of the arches of the choir triforium. 
An oak beam over the choir was removed in 180*3, which bore substantial marks 
of having been exposed to the severity of the fiam(‘s in 1180! 

The piers of the central tower were, like the other ])iers and walls of thg 
church, composed of rubldc stone set in mortar and cased with ashlar. Tliis 
central tower, even after it was partly rebuilt after the fire of 1180, rose only 
a little Jibove the gables of the roofs, as was discovered shortly before the fall. 
The building of the grander tower, which was assigned by Trofessor Willis to 
the second quarter of tlie thii'teenth century (a date which agrw^ verv satis- 
factorily with our notice of tlie ‘‘certain stone tower” in 1347), was commenced 
in ignorance of the extreme weakness of the substructure; and on the summit 
of this tower, in the same ignorance, was erected in the lifteenth century the 
beautiful spire. Subsidence followed, and an attentive visitor may observe in the 
most eastern bay on the north side of the nave an indication of the ajiprehen- 
sioils tliat ensued. The arch is strengthened by an inner arch, diminishing its 
span. Indeed, the whole of the great works intended to beautify the cathedral 
increased its weakness. The south-*v\est corner of the tower was weakened by 
the grand staircase carried up to the chajiter-room ; the south transept was 
weakened by the beautiful window of Bishop Langton ; the north transept by the 
large wfindow placed in it. Attempts, producing not verj^ graceful results, were 
made to prevent the arches over these windows from spn^ading. Ultimately the 
weight of the gables was diminished by removing the greater part of the gables 
themselves. They were rejilaced by Dean Chandler. But, earlier than this, 
the bells were removed from the central tower. These were jdaced, first in the 
south-w^cst corner of the church; tlien the magnificent campanile was erected to 
receive them. But it seems to have been erected for a further })urpose. Its 
massive w'alls, tlu^ strength of its buttresses, and other details show that it was 
intended to carry a lofty spire. The. authorities seem to have despaired of 
saving the central structure of the cathedral itself. 

The history of the last thirty years has exhibited the reasonableness of 
these apprehensions. The long desire of Dean Chandler (one of the greatest 
and most far-seeing of cathedral dignitaries) had been to utilise the nave of 
the church, and the first special services in a cathedral nave were held at 
Chichester lie left some money for the building, and his executors, in con- 
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junction with an influential committee, resolved in 1859 to remove the beautiful 
but somewhat frail screen which separated the choir from the nave. The com- 
mittee soon became aware of the danger they had to contend with; the piers 
of the tower were found to bo rotten. There was no adhesion in the core. 
Every effort was made to renew the piers, but every effort was useless. A 
heavy gale on the night of Wednesday, February 20th, 1801, precipitated the 
calamity; and on the next day, at about twenty minutes past one in the after- 
noon, the writer saw the spire move gently and bodily towards the soutli-wcst, 
tlien it seemed to recover 
itself, and spire and tower 
sank out of sight, witli little 
noise, into the centre of the 
building. With the exception 
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of the capstone, which fell upon one of the flying buttresses of the nave, every 
stone fell within the church. The weather-cock alone was picked up in the 
churchyard, and a heap of disintegrated materials filled the cross of the church 
up to tlie level of the triforium. 

We need not descrilie the rebuilding. The work was placed under the 
care of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and it never ceased until the church was re- 
opened in November, 1807. The Duke of Richmond was mainly instrumental in 
carrying the work to its successful conclusion, as is commemorated in the notes 
left by Sir Gilbert Scott. Much, too, was due to the bishop and the dean. 

But we must proceed to describe the rest of the church. At some early 
time the height of the aisles was raised by sacrificing the level of the galleries 
above, and tliese galleries became practically useless. Simultaneously the arches 
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from the aisles into the transepts were rebuilt in the Pointed stylo. The nave 
(almost alone of English naves) appeu^^s to have two aisles on either side. A 
slight amount of attention will show that this apj)earanee is due to the croetion 
of a scries of chapels, three upon the south and two upon the north, at dates 
slightly varying. These chapels opened into the aisles; ea(?h had its own altar 
and its own reredos; in some cases a suhst:nitial wall. These intervening walls 
must have been removed at the Reformation, and tlu^ j)resent appearance ju'oduced. 
In consequence most of the early windows in the nave have diKaj)peared. One 
(as we have said already) may be seen, blocked nj), in the ])assnge between 
the south porch and the transept; another, witli its fonn slightly pointed, almost 
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g- course may be tracO/d 
wall of tlu^ nave aisle, 
•h was merely j)ierccd 
when the entrances to the ehapc'ls wi‘ie formed. Tliere is 
much interest connected with the western towers. The south tower av^aits a 
thorough restoration, when it ought to be made ns beautiful a huiture of the 
cathedral as the corresponding tower at Ely. Tlie nortli tower needs to bo 
rebuilt entirely. For many years there was a tradition that this tower was 
battered down by the cannon of the Common wealtli, during the famous siege 
of Chichester. But the writer dis(;overed some years ago a memorandum of a 
visit of inspection from Sir Christopher Wren, where it was stated that the 
tower had fallen some fifty years before his visit. The recommendations of the 
great architect were characteristic of the time and of the man. He said the west 
end never could have been beautiful or uniform. He advised, therefore, that 
the remaining tower should be removed, the church cut short a bay, and a fair 
front erected towards the west. Happily, either he had not influence, or the 
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immediately opposite. Tlie old sti*in 
at intervals along the original south 
sliowing that the Avail of tlie chun 
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chapter had not money, to carry out his proposal. This ruined tower was for 
many years blocked out from tlio cathedral, but about ten years ago one of the 
arclies was o[)eiied. It was not deemed safe to open the other into the aisle. As 
he proceeds to the east tlie visitor should notice the perspective looking diagonally 
across the clmrcli. In tlic north transept he will see a curious series of paint- 
ings, intended to represent tlie bishops from the foundation of the see at Selsey 
to tlie time of Sherborne. These were all painted by an Italian — one Bernardi 
— during the episcopate of the last-named benefactor of the church. The legends 
attached to tlie names arc interesting. Then the chapel to the east of this 
is deserving of inspection. Its one pillar, supporting the floor above, is 
characteristic, and the vaulting is well worthy of notice. Here, too, may be 
seen, in part, the exterior of one of the original cathedral windows, and further 
portions may be examined above in the dilajiidated chamber which once con- 
tained Ihc library of the cathedral, but of which the roof was dropped and the 
windows almost entirely blocked, within the last two hundred years. In the 
present library are a few curiosities, as a genuine Abraxas ring, found on the 
finger of one of the early bishops, whose tomb it was necessary to remove. It 
was above the level of the floor. Then there is a cross of lead discovered on 
the breast of another bishop, commemorating his absolution. Ills name is not 
to be seen among the scries })aiiited under Sh(irborn('’s order. Another interest- 
ing relic is the Litany of the great reforming continental prelate, whoso death 
caused such joy at the o>2)ening of the Council of Ib’cnt — Archbishop Herman of 
(Cologne. This was Cranmer’s cojiy, and has his signature on the title-page. 
There can be little doubt that this very volume furnished the model for the 
English Litany. Lassing eastward along the aisle of the choir, the visitor will 
notice one or two monuments of early bishops, then an interesting stone 
(originally on the jdatform Ijehind the reredos) of beautiful design — two hands 
holding a heart-formed vessel, with the legend fast disappearing, ‘‘ ici gist le 
COEVR i)E MAVDE . . And SO we pass to the Lady Chapel. 

The Lady (.hajjcl is said to have been built or rebuilt from its foundations 
by Bishop Gilbert de S. L(*ofard. No doubt this bishoj) repaired and enlarged 
it. On the roof may be seen some remains of the original beautiful (colouring. 
In one or two of the Avestern bays — we.st, that is, of the entrance to the chapel 
proper — may be seen the motto of Winchester School, the favourite of Sherborne. 
In the middle of last century this building was said to be a ruin, and the 
crypt was placed at the disposal of the family of the Dukes of Richmond for 
a mausoleum. The floor was raised to give the necessary height below, and 
then the windows were partly plastered up and partly glazed, and the books 
which had again begun to accumulate were placed in the building, aYid 
a grand firejilace erected against the east window. So it was when Professor 
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Willis paid his visit, and good reason had he to lament that the unfortunate 
position of the sepulchral vault of the Richmond family had robbed the chajiel 
of its due proportions. And so it continued until 1807. The u])per j)nrt of the 
walls, which enclosed the library, was then removed, and the beauty ,of its 
roof was seen in the choir; and when Bishop Aslihurst Turner Gilbert died in 
1870 after an episcopate of nearly thirty years, and the dc'sire was felt to 
restore to his memory the chapel which had been built by a former Bishop 
Gilbert nearly six hundred years before, the Duke of Richmond allowed the 
floor to be lowered, and an immense improvement was eff(‘cti*d. The stained 
glass, commemorating evemts in the life of the Virgin, has of course been 
added since. 

The visitor, as he passes along, will see the monunu'nt of Bishop Sherborne, 
who held the see during a great ])o?'lion f»f the troublous ri‘lgn of Henry VI 11., 
and the cenota{)h of tlie celebrated Dr. liook, who was dean from ISol) Id 1S74. 
He will notice the two curious jninels of carved stone*, r(‘}>res('nting, the one tlu^ 

healing of the l)lind man at Jeri(;ho, the other the raising of Lazarus. They 

wore found behind the panels of the stalls, imlxalded in the piers, about fifty 
years ago, and repiecod and placed here. The recumbent figure in the south 
transept is often said to re])resent St. Richard of Chichesttn*, to whose shrine 
pilgrimages were made, much to the benefit of the cathednd, before tlu^ Refor- 
mation. But his ^Lslirine” was destroyed at that tinu^, and in iluj cathedral 
documents this effigy is said to be that of Bishop Robert Stratford (13^7 — 1362). 
The canopy that was over this ttunb was destroyed at the fall. Thc^ adjacent 
paintings were by Bernardi, and were intended to represenf, the one the landing 

of Wilfrid in the seventh c(*ntury, the other the ])etitiou of Sherborne to 

Henry Vlll. in the sixteenth. Under Bisho[) Langton’s window may be seen 
the remains of his monument, find also the numurnent of Mr. Abel Smith, of 
Dale Park. The ancient sacristry is well worthy of att(‘ntion, as is also its 
ancient door and lock. A handsome staircase (to thc^ construction of which 
attention has already been drawn, as contributing to the wf^akness of the build- 
ing) leads from the church to the room above. This room is describc'd as the 
bishop’s chapter-house, and the bishop’s seat may still be seen in it. The stair- 
case was adapted for grand processions. Thence is in this room a sliding panel, 
covering the entrance to a secret chamber, where, doubtless, the chief treasures 
of the church were kept when not in use. There is a rec(jrd that, when the 
cathedral was in the power of the Commonwealth forces, one of the servants 
betrayed the place where the treasures were deposited. The troops were not 
likelj’' to have discovered it otherwise. The visitor must not believe that the 
Lollards were confined here, whatever guides or guide-books may affirm. The 
“bishop’s prison” was in the bishop’s gateway. 
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The choir of the church retains scarcely anything ancient. At some period 
since Bishop Sherborne’s time it had become .blocked with pews and galleries, 
and a clean sweep was necessary, and some of the stalls alone remain of the 
more ancient structure. These stalls are assigned, as in other cathedrals of the 
old foundation, to the dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacon, preben- 
daries, and each officer is installed on his appointment with much ceremony, 
‘‘staff as to spirituals, loaf as to temporals,” but the seat is the only property 
to which he can now claim a right. One of these stalls was found to preserve 
its ancient decoration. The bishop’s throne is modem. The reredos (not -yet 
completed) was the first, I believe, in England, in which the Ascension of our 
Lord replaced the figure of the Crucified. 

The window of the transept has been recently filled with stained glass, 
the character of which has been found to raise up the thoughts and aspirations 
of some as much as or even more than it is found fault with by others. 
The glass was executed at Bar-lc-Duc, being completed at the expense of the 
family of the late John Abel Smith, Esq., who was anxious to leave behind 
him this memorial of his attachment to the cathedral church of the city, whose 
interests he had watched for many years as its representative in l^arliament. 

We have little space to commemorate the worthies of the cathedral. Most 
of the bishops of distinction we have named-^St. Richard, Langton, Stratford, 
and Sherborne. Another, Reginald Pcco(;k, fell und(T tlie displeasure of the 
Church. To escape burning he recanted ; but he was deprived and banished to 
one of the abbeys in the Cambridge fen country, where he was allowed to perish 
by cold. Several distinguished men of later dates have been consecrated to the 
bishopric of Chichester and then have been translated, as Andrews, Brian Duppa, 
Gunning, Patrick, and Maltby. The celebrated Chillingworth was buried in the 
cloisters. His tomb was opened by the Parliamentary forces, who fired into his 
coffin, “ncc sensit damna sepulcri,” as his epitaph runs. The famous Edmund 
Gibson was canon and precentor before his elevation to the see of London. The 
deanery was rebuilt by another notable of his day, Thomas Sherlock, who became 
successively Bishop of Bangor, Salisbury, and London. I have spoken of the 
obliijations of the church to Dean Chandler. But the nu'st celebrated of all 
our deans was Dr. Hook, who, after his retirement from his labours at Leeds, 
devoted the last fifteen years of his life to Chichester, where he penned his 
great historical work, “ The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” On 
leaving Leeds he told his parishioners that, if he did not find at Chichester 
sufficient work for his energies, he should make work. He found work in the 
renovating and rebuilding of his cathedral ; he made work in the library of 
his deanery. 


C. A. SWAINSOX. 




ST. ALBANS. 


It is but recently that this abbey church lias Ixum entitled to 
rank among the cathedrals of England, h)r tlie bishopric of St. 
Albans was only constituted in the year 1S77. Previously it 
had been included in the diocese of Rocliester, but when that was 
limited to the southern bank of the Thames, certain additions were 
made to the part lying north of that river, and St. Albans gave the 
name to and became the cathedral town of the new diocese ; the Right Rev. T. L. 
Claughton — at that time Bisliop of Rochester — becoming first Bishop of St. 
Albans. The new-formed diocese has, at present, neither dean nor canons 
residentiary; but is fortunate in finding ready to hand one of the grandest and 
the most interesting churches of England as its cathedral. 

In few districts are we carried further back in the history of our country 
than in the immediate neighbourhood of St. Albans. The site of the abbey 
church was ^‘holy ground’^ long before the mission of Augustine: on the 
opposite slope, on the other side of the little river Ver, still remain ruins of the 
Roman town of Verulamium. Earthworks in the neighbourhood are said to be 
remnants of the stronghold {oppidum) of Cassivelaunus, chief of the Cassii, which 
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was stormed by tlio troops of Caesar. Near to or in some part of this was 
founded the first Roman city built *in Britain ; whose site is still indicated 
by fragments of ruined walls and great tree-covered mounds. It was stormed 
and sacked by the British forces in the revolt headed by Boadicea, and it 
was again rebuilt when the Icoiii had been subdued by the legions of Suetonius 
Paulinus. 

The event which led to the foundation and the fame of the abbey church 
is said to have occurred about the end of the third century in the Diocletian 
persecution. At that time a young Roman of good family, named Alban^ was 
living at Verularnium. Though he was a pagan, one of the Christian priests, 
who were being everywhere hunted down, sought refuge in his house. In the 
few days of his sojourn Amphibalus, the fugitive, had gained his host as a 
convert, and when his hiding-place was discovered Alban dismissed Amphibalus, 
and wrapping himself in the priest’s robes, awaited the arrival of the soldiers. 
On being taken before the prefect, the deception was of course discovered. Alban 
declared himself a Cliristian, and was led forth to Hohnhurst, the hill across the 
Ver, to execution. 

Miracles, the legend tells us, were duly wrought, but at last the saint’s 
head was smitten off and he was buried at the place of doom. Amphibalus 
also, before long, was captured and tortured to death at Redburn, a village on 
the Watling Street Road, about four miles from St. Albans. Time wont on, 

persecution ceased, and the Roman Empire became Christian. The heresy of^ 
I^elagius disturbed the pca(;e of the church, and brought to England Oermanus 
of Auxerre and Lupus of Troyes. During their visit the remains of Alban were 
solemnly exhumed, and a small wooden chapel was built to mark the sacred 
spot. A synod was also hold at Verulainium in the year 401, 

But evil times were yet to come, when the heathen English invaded the 
land. The chapel perished ; even the memory of the site was lost. Not till the 
later part of the eighth century does a continuous history begin for St. Albans 
'Abbey. At that time Offa, King of Mercia, smitten by remorse for a treacherous 
murder, decided to found an abbey in honour of St. Alban. The martyr’s 
renifiins were discovered, as chroniclers say, miraculously, by the leading of a 
star, and a little church was built upon the spot. Offa then departed to Romo, 
and on his return founded and richly endowed a monastery for monks of the 
Benedictine order. A little town, as was natural, grew up around the new 
abbey. Roman Verularnium became wholly deserted, and its ruins the haunts 
of wild beasts and of evil characters. Shortly before the Norman Conquest it 
was determined to rebuild the minster. For this purpose Abbot Eadmer and his 
successor collected materials, using the ruins of Verulam for a quarry. Its ac- 
complishment was delayed by the coming of the Norman invader, whom the 
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English monks and ilieir abbot resisted to the utmost of their power, and the work 
did not begin till Paul of Caen, a Norman, was appointed Abbot of St. Albans by 
William. With the materials already collected and others from the same sourc^os, 
ho erected a great church on the ancient site. Many .changes have since been 
made, as will be described below, but the tran.septs, central tower, luistern j)art 
of the nave, with a few small portions of the (iioir, were the work of IVul of 
Caen. 

The town of St. Albans is built upon the edge of an upland jdateau, 
and straggles downwards towards the river on the west and south-east. "J'’he (church 
is built just at the edge of the plateau, where it liegins to round olf for the 
descent towards the valh'} . On the northern side it was near to the? houses of 
the town, which, since the Reformation, have encroached npi)i‘i its pri'cincts ; on 
the slopes towards the south stood the monastic buildings. Thcise have dis 
a|)i)earcd wdth the exception of the ])rir.cipal entrance, a work — though some- 
what altered in later years — of the latter part of the fourte(M»tli c(*ntiiry. Only 
some inequalities in the turf, or some chance 8cra]> of wall hidden in a garden, 
mark the site of one of the most famous of the Ronedictino monasteries of 
Britain. 

A glance at the abbey church shows it to be unique in Ihigland. The 
long ridge line of the nave r(jof, the niassiv'e central tower, the jmaninent tran- 
soj)ts, like it, except for some later insertions, of the simj)1(‘st Nm-mati archi- 
tecture and built ot Roman brick, and then the great and more varied 1 ‘xtension 
eastward, show that we have before us a. building of no ordinary intonjst and 
no common design. The western front is obviously mnv, for it was rebuilt only 
a v(iry few years since. It is, howov(T, to a great extent a reproduction of the 
facade which was begun by John do Sella about the end of the twelfth century, 
and completed, after interrujition, by AVilliain of Trunqnngton. 

This fac,*-ade had been defaced in the middle jiart of the fifteenth century, by 
the insertion of a huge Perpendicular window of iriochanical design, and in 
the subsequent ill fortunes of tlie abbey, it had been hacked and jiatched with 
the commonest materials and in the most unskilful way, till only the practised 
eye could recognise the traces of its former beauty. Tlie iiresent fa(;ade is com- 
posed of a centre, flanked by rather lofty wings ending in turrets — slightly in 
the style of Salisbury — the latter are to a certain extent screens, as the wall is 
carried up beyond the level of the aisle roof. Each is pierced by a door in 
front of which is a deep porch, and the uppi^r part is relieved by a double row 
of arcades, while in the centre is a fine Dc^corated window, in design rather 
later than the rest of the fa 9 ade, and there is a doorway and porch below. For 
the lower stage and for the arcades sufficient fragments of early work were left 
to enable the architect , to reproduce to a great extent the ancient design, 
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and some portion of the work of John de Sella still remains incorporated in the 
porches. Shortly before the rebuilding of this fa 9 ade a new and high pitched 
roof had been placed upon the nave, which is now terminated by a gable pierced 
with lancet windows, rising behind an open-work stone balustrade. 

It may be convenient, while still standing outside the cathedral, to enumerate 
briefly the main epochs of building or reconstruction which are recorded in its 

walls. Paul of Caen, as has been said, 
was the builder of St. Albans Abbey on 
its present scale. He erected, using as 
his materials, almost exclusively, Roman 
bricks, taken from the ruins of Verulam, a 
church whose dimensions, except at the 
eastern part, corresponded with the pre- 
sent. Its total length was 450 feet; its 
plan was a Latin cross with well developed 
arms, the nave being 285 feet long ; the 
choir as usual having an apsidal termina- 
tion. Partly from the nature of the mate- 
rials, possibly from a desire to gratify the 
feelings of the brotherhood, the style of 
Paul’s building is of an archaic simplicity. 
It seems as if it might be a century 
older than, instead of almost contem- 
porary with, the work of Gundulf at 
Rochester and of Walkclyn at Win- 
chester. Rather more than a century 
later the architects began upon the west 
front. John de Sella pulled down, two 
or three years before the end of the 
twelfth century, the Norman western 
towers, and commenced the erection of a 
grand facade in the Early English style, but, as the chroniclers say, he was one of 
those who began to build without counting the cost, and the work soon came to a 
standstill. It was, however, completed (except the towers) by William of 
Trumpington, his successor, by whom the four adjoining bays on the northern 
and the five on the southern side of the nave were rebuilt. About the year 
1256 John de Hertford rebuilt the choir, and began the elaborate group of 
chapels to the cast ; the Lady Chapel, by which the whole was terminated, appears 
not to have been completed till about the year 1320. Very soon after this, in the 
year 1323, two of the Norman piers on the south side of the nave fell witli a great 
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crash, and caused the ruin of about a hundred feet of tlje roof. In consequence of 
this five bays of the Norman work were rebuilt in the Decorated order. After this 
little was done till nearly a century had passed, when Whethanistede was apj>ointod 
abbot. He ruled from 1420 to 1440, and then n'si^ied, but on the death of his suc- 
cessor in 1452 he was agrain elected, and so remained in office till his death twelve 
years later. In his days ^eat changes, mostly for the wors(\ were made. Tlie high 
j)itched roofs were removed 
from the nave, its aisles, and 
the transepts, and replaced by 
structures of a lower pitch. 

Huge windows wore inserted 
in the west facade, and in the 
two ends of the transept,* 
and the older work gi'nerally 
was considerably maltreated. 

Wallingford, appointed abbot 
in 1470, erected the grand 
screen behind the high altar, 
and with this practit^ally ends 
the liistory of pre-Reforma- 
tion work at St. Albans. 

Tlic building suffered 
severely after the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries. In- 
credible as it may seem, this 
noble abbey, with its historic 
memories, would have been 
destroyed by the ruthless bar- 
barians who disgraced the 
English Reformation, had not 
tlie townsfolk of St. Albans come forward and purchased it as their parish 
church. At this time a passf^e was driven through the building east of the retro- 
choir, the arches communicating with the latter being walled up, and the Lady 

* Mr. J. Cliajiple, who was clerk of ilio works to Sir G. G. Scott, aud coutiuucd iu charge of the restoratioii 
after Sir Gilbert’s death, iiifonriH me that the recklcHs way iu which Whethamsttde’s architects executed their 
task of “ beautifying ” the ancieut structure, has nearly brought about its ruin. By cutting away the solid 
uiHSoiiry of the end walls, in order to insert their huge wiudowh, they destroyed what was essential coustructirely 
in order to hind together the side walls ; hence these slowly iiieliued outwards under the pressure of the roof, and 
would probably have fallen in no long time had not the late restoration been begun. 1 am greatly indebted to the 
kindness of tliis goutlenian for much unpublished information connected with the architecture of tlic abbey, aud 
the history of its restoration. 
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Chapel converted into a school. Visitors who feel inclined to bo severe upon the 
injuries wroug*ht on this and other parts of the fabric, must bear in mind that the 
townsfolk had acquired a buildiTig out of ajl pro])ortion to their wants, the proper 
maintenance of wliich would have been a constant and heavy expense, and that but 
for this St. Albans would have been now as the cathedral of Coventry or the neigh- 
bouring nunnery of Sopewell. Re 2 )airs were undertaken now and again in the 
later j)art of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century: one of them being 
the restoration of the south transept window, blown in by the gale of 1703, but it 
was not till the present century that any serious attempt at restoration was made. 
Mr. Cottingham carried on some important works in 1832, and in 1856 some more was 
(lone by Sir G. G. Scott. Still, on both these occasions the difficulty of raising 
adeejuate funds prevented any very systematic restoration of the building. Rut in 
the year 1870 the church may be said to have taken matters into its own hands. On 
the 1st of August it becann^ evident ^4hat the central tower was cracking up and fall- 
ing ! ” The architect was at once summoned by his clerk of the works, and quickly 
saw that the rcqajrtod danger was only too true. The tower was slion^d uj) by 
immense balks of timber, but for more than six months the workmen ran a race 
with ruin, and only won by a neck. The piers wc^re then strengthened and in i)art re- 
built, the tower was clanqied by iron bolts, and the whole, we may trust, made secure 
for g(‘nerations to come. The jiassage whicli cut off the Lady (-hiij)el was closed, 
the sc.liool was translerred to the old gateway, and the restoration of the eastern 
j)ortion of the church was comiiKuiced. The m^xt st(q) was to lift the roof off the 
nave and screw back tin' walls to a vertical position. After the death of Sir G. G. 
Scott, it was decided to r(*])hi(H3 Whethamst(Hle’s roof by one of the original j)itch, 
and to rebuild the west front. I'lils decision gave rise to groat controversy, and to 
the secession of sonu^ of those who up to this j)eriod had tak(m an active jjart 
in the n^.storation. Into this contest it is not within our purpose to cnt(T. The 
whole question of rcst(U‘ation is ever a thorny one, and there will always be the 
two canq)s. Our own sympathies are gcnierally with the morci consc^rvative, but we 
must frankly admit that the west front of St. Albans was hopc‘l(\ssly mutilated, and 
for two centuries at least had been patched with heterogeneous materials of the 
commonest kind ; Whethamstedc’s gi'eat window being the only medimval feature 
in respectable condition, and this, as we have seen, was in itself an intrusion. Tlie 
fa(;ade was past “ restoratiem ; ” the choice lay between the merest repair and recon- 
struction, and there can be no question that even if critics may differ about 
portions of the i)rescnt work, it is one worthy of a great cathedral. 

On (mtering the nave, we have right and left of us the beautiful Early English 
work of William of Trumpington — arches, triforiuin, and clerestory. We find our 
view is somewhat limited by the stone screen, against wliich once stood the altar of St. 
Cuthbert, a work of the fourteenth century ; above this now rises the organ, which, on 
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the eastern side, is supported by a handsome new screen of cnrve;l oak. Thus three 
bays of the nave arc now occupied by seats. (^n the northern side tlie rude 
Norman work of Paul of Caen still remains; on the southern is the Decorated 
reconstruction described above, which harmonises well with the more western pai*t 
of the nave, but is still more ornate. In the transept and tower, of which two 
sta^^es are visible from within, we have in the main the original Norman work, 
and the singular columns of the triforium cannot but attract attention. So archaic 
are some of tlreir ])atterns that some antiquarians have suggesti'd that they once 
formed a part of the Saxon church. The floor of tlu^ nortluTii trans('pt is at a 
higher level tlian that of the southern; the building also rises ('ashvaid bv^ a series 
•‘of steps till the site of llu' high altar is reaclu'd. Tlie south trans(‘pt leads 
into a remarkable, rather late Nonnan, annexe, which formed 'th(‘ slvpe of the 
old monastery. The choir is almost cIommI eastward by the magniliccnt sen^en 
of Wallingford, which omre was adorned i)y ligures, and has considerabh' rt^sian* 
blance to tliat at Wiiuhc'ster. It has been latcdy rcstorc'd, and tigun's have Ixion 
rep]ac(‘d in the numerous niches. The choir has Ixxai re|)aved with cMidxisscxl 
eiH'UUstic tiles, made from an old pattern, which still remaiiuKl in the building, 
but a considei’able ])art of the floor tow^ards the east is (‘ovc^rc'd with marhle slabs, 
from most of which, unfortunately, the brass(\s liave Ixxm torn away. The arches 
which separate the choir from tlie nave are block('d up for the ju'cscait, but in the one 
north of the altar is the magnificent chantry chapel of Abbot Ihnnrygc', who died 
about 150fl, and on the south, tliat of Abbot Wlu'thamstixh* ; on th(^ floor is 
tc3mporarily laid a magiiific^ent brass commemorating Abbot de la Mare, the host of 
John of France. Tlie extreme east of the cdioir, bcihind Wallingford’s great screen, 
forms the chapel of St. Alban, in which his relics were' jirescTved. At the dissolution 
of the monasteries tlie shrine was destroyc^d, and for long its only mcunorial was the 
Purbeck marble slab in the pavonumt on which it once stood. Ihit during the lute 
restorations some carved fragments were discovered, which tluj sujicrvisors shrewdly 
susjiected had belonged to it ; careful search was made, uikUt floors and wherever 
openings liad been blocked, with the result that almost flu; whole of the shrine lias 
beem rcc.overed, tlie pieces have Ixjen skilfully tilted togi'lluT, and this bc‘autlful relic 
of mediieval workmansliip has been replaced in its former jiosition. The style is 
Early Decorated. Anotlicr relic, hardly less interesting, has been preserved intact, 
this is the “Watching Gallery,” a richly-carved oak structure in two stages, placed 
on the north side of the shrine. The lower part contains cupboards, probably for 
smaller relics and ecclesiastical vessels. Soutli of the slirine is the monumental 
chantry — erected* by Abbot Whethainstede, to Humphrey the “Good Duke” of 
Gloucester. Though his rank was only equalled by the love borne him by the 
people, he saw his wife led in penance through the streets on a charge of witchcraft, 
and was found dead in Lis bed, not without suspicions that if the Duke of Suffolk 
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and Cardinal Beaufort had wished it, his life would have been longer. A rude 
painting represents the condition in which his body was found in 1703. So great 
w’as the veneration of our ancestors for everything ancient, that for years visitors 
to the abbey were allowed to carry away the duke’s bones as ‘‘ curiosities ! ’’ 

Some restorations have been accomplished, besides its restitution to the church. 
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in the eastern part where the retro-choir joins the Lady Cliapel. This was to a large 
extent efiPected by the exertions of a committee of ladies, headed by the Marchioness 
of Salisbury, but the devastation of this part of the building has been fearful, the 
carved work in many places having been completely hacked away, and even the 
ashlar now and then stripped from the w^alls, so that in parts “ restoration,” in any 
strict sense of the word, is impossible; During the work considerable fragments of 
the shrine of St. Amphibalus were found, and these have been fitted together and 
placed east of the retro-choir. Though the recovery has been less complete than in 
the other case, we are enabled to form a very fair idea of the original structure. 
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Of the famous men once connected with the monastery of St. Albans our space 
does not permit us to write. Kings of England, from the days of the Norman 
Conqueror downwards, came to pay their devotions at the shrine of the git'at English 
saint. Hither was broiiglit Henry VI., a captive after his defeat at tlio first battle 
of St. Albans, and hen' again, released from captivity, he cunie to offer thanks after 
the second and far the more fortunate baltle. John of Fraiu'e also, after Poitiers, 
was committed to the custody of Abbot do la JIare. (Jreat men were these mitred 
abbots ; they cv(m disputed jwiority with Westminster. They laid at one time the 
power of life and deatli, and lu'ld large estates. Towards tlie end of the lists 
appears tlie name of (Ordinal Wolsey, who held the (»llice in anitiuvmhofi. The 
members of the foundation were often honourably (listinguislu'd for learning. 
Among them are found the names of Mattlnnv Paris and other (‘lironielers. Adrian 
IV., the only Engllsli pojje. when a young man, in vain sought admission into the 
order. He was at that time too unlettered for tlie fraicTiiIty. ‘‘ Jn the days when 
an emperor held his stirrup ho ])robably regarded with eompla(‘eney Ids failure at 
St. Albans.” 

Important changes have within the last few years boon made in the process 
of restoration, or, as some would call it, destruction, ^riio ro(»fs of the transepts 
have been raised to the same i)itch as that of the nave; tludr ends, noi*th and 
south, have been to a great e.xtent reconstructed, la tlie north one a huge 
circular window replaces the fif teenth-coni ury intrud(T; In the south one live 
lancets have been inserted, which internally appear of the same height, and exter- 
nally rise to the centre light, an arrangement gratifying to those who stickle for 
truth in architecture. The corner tun’ets have been “restored;” lucturesquo 
formerly, they are now hideous. The old windows had not mucli to commend 
them, and were vandalisms in tlieir day; but they had acejuinid a certain Idstorical 
interest of which the new arc wholly destitub'. Tlicso are no mort^ congruous 
with the rest of the architecture, and arc rather commonplace us designs. But 
the worst act of vandalism — for no milder term (:an be used — is the dc'struction 
of the ancient slyi)c. Its mangled remains are now inserted as “curiosities” 
in the new structure which replaces it,* and underneath the window of the soutli 
transept. It is melancholy to see what mischief zeal without discretion has 
wrought recently at St. Albans. Liberal as an enthusiast may he, the indulgence 
of architectural vagaries sliould not be j^ermitted in a building of national 

T. G. Bonnkv. 


* That is to sny, the reiiiaiiis have been diBiiieiubeveil (iifler tlie modern fashion of murdering'), and are 
found in two places. 
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The sec of RocJiestcr is the daughter of that of Canterbury : the 
first outpost advanced by Augustine from his settlement in the 
palace of Ethelbcrt. Its cathedral bciars also a strong family like- 
ness to the mother church. Here, and at London simultaneously, he 
established new secs seven years after his own landing in Thanet. 
The situation was well selected for a missionary church. Hrofs 
coastre — now Rocdiestcr — was a fortified station on the line of the great highway of 
the Watling Street, commanding the point where it crossed the Medway; and the 
bishopric, of which it was the cathedral town, iiKiluded the western part of Kent. 
Justus was the first bisliop, one of the band who had come to strengthen tlic hands 
of Augustine after his arrival in England ; and he, after twenty years of work — at 
one time troublous, when Ethelbert’s son relapsed into paganism — was translated 
to Canterbury. Paulinus, also the great missionary of the North, after his cxi)ulsion 
from York, undertook the charge of Rochester. Here he died, and was buried in 
the cathedral, of which his shrine was for long one of the chic'f attractions. ” 

Of the building in which he worshipped — the church, which according to Bede, 
was built by Ethelbert himself— no trace remains. The situation by the Medway, 
which had once been an advantage, became a banc in the days of tlie Danish 
rovers. The cathedral fared no better than Canterbury, and when William the 
Noniian came to England it was greatly ruined. After the Conquest, Gundulf — 
a friend of Lanfraric’s and a mighty builder — was appointed Bishop of Rochester. 
The earliest parts of the present cathedral are his work ; to him also the keep of the 
neighbouring castle as well as the White Tower in London are attributed. Doubts 
have been expressed concerning his hand in these, and probably most of the 
cathedral which now remains is of slightly later date, but still the Norman part of 
Rochester was begun by Bishop Gundulf. 

As has been already said, there are many respects in which the material fabric 
of Rochester proclaims its relationship with Canterbury. In an important one 
however, it difPers ; that, though the relics of Paulinus, and still more those of St. 
William of Perth, brought to it pilgrims and wealth, Rochester never enjoyed that 
full tide of gifts which flowed into the coffers at the shrine of Thomas, and so does 
not exhibit that eflBorescence of architectural splendour which makes the eastern 
end of Canterbury in some respects unique in England. The plan of Rochester 
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is simpler; beyond its eastern transept it has only a comparatively short chancel; 
its architecture is less ornate, its shrines oecu])ied less commanding positions. 
In another respect also it difFers from Canterbury, and that for the worse; it is far 
more closely hemmed in with buildings, so that it is extremely difficult to obtain a 
good view of the cathedral, indeed it is better seen from the keeji t)f the old castle 
than from any position on the ground itself. 

Externally the cathedral cannot be called uii impressive building. Small in 
itself, there is nothing in its outline to enhance its dinu'iislons or appeal to the 
senses by grace of outline instead c»f gi-andiuir of size. It is without western 
towers; and the central one is low and squat ; at a glamu' it proclaims itself 
modern or modernised, and is no better, pcThaps worse, than most (iothic*. of the 
early Victorian period. We pass from the Iligli Str(H‘t of Rochester beneath 
one of the old gateways of the moonstory, now almosi buried in houses, through a 
comparatively narrow passage into tin* precincts of th(‘ (tathedrul. Tlie view, 
however, of its western part is impeded by the t.liurch of St. Nicholas, wliich stands 
immediately to tlie south of the western (uid of tln‘ nave, and after passing this wo 
reach the little open space in front of the main (‘ntranco, if we are readers 

of Dickens, we may remeinber liow he lias inttTWoven the chief features of Iho sc(*no 
with the story of his last and unfinished work, and if it be sunnnor-time, throiigli 
the open west door of the cathedral we may look ‘‘ down tln^ tliroat of old time.’’ 
The west front is not the least noted part of llochostcr (’atliedraJ ; in its main 
outlines it is Norman, altlioiigh it did not oscajic the vulgar luinds of iiftoenth- 
ccntiiry improvers,” and was disfigured, by the iiiserti(/ii of a comiiionplace 
Perpendicular window. This has dojirivCHl us, as at Norwicli and at so many otlier 
places, of a perfect and, as far as we can conjecituro, a viTy pretty piece of Norman 
work. The design consists of a centre of the width of the nave, flanked with 
turrets, only one of which remains in its original condition, and two wings formed 
by the side aisles. It is ornamented by a series of arc'ades, and has an extremely 
beautiful though rather small centre doorway. I’lie design of this, according to 
Mr. Fergusson, is Continental rather than English ; two of its shafts are carved with 
figures, supposed to represent Henry I. and “ Good Queen Maud.” The nave is 
in great part Norman, but the fifteenth-century ‘improvers” rebuilt the clerestory 
and raised the roof (which is of wood and plain), thereby destroying the harmony of 
its well-balanced composition. The nave-arches and piers, though simple in 
design, are good in execution, and the triforium, wliich is made an important feature, 
is more richly ornamented than is usual. By a subsequent heightening of tlie 
side aisles, the usual gallery above the latter has been destroyed, so that the 
triforium arches are now visible on both sides from within the church. The two 
last bays to the east are Early English work, and show the influence of the school 
of arcliitecture which left so conspicuous a mark on Canterbury. So far as one can 
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judge there seems to have been an intention of rebuilding the nave, but this, we 
may say, fortunately, was not carried out, as thus a very interesting relic of Norman 
work has been spai-ed. As the connection between the two cathedrals has always 
been close — Ernulf, once Prior of Canterbury, having been among the Bishops of 
Rochester, and a zealous architect at both — ^it is very probable that in the nave of 
the latter, begun by Gundulf, and perhaps brouglit very near completion by 
Eniulf himself, we can obtain some idea of what the Norman nave of Canterbury 
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was like. The Cathedral of Rochester, and especially its nave, has not fared well. 
Twice in the twelfth century it suffered severely from fire, but exactly how much 
and what damage was done on those occasions we do not know, or in what parts the 
flames were most destructive. AVhen the castle was besieged in 1264: by Simon of 
Montfort, his soldiers plundered and grievously injured the cathedral, converting the 
nave into a stable, setting an example which the Puritans afterwards followed. 
These were saved the trouble of breaking the stained glass windows — a favourite 
occupation, as it gratified botli iconoclastic zeal, and the destructive impulse in 
human nature that makes pelting a bottle so pleasurable a p)astime — ^because they 
seem to have been smashed or stolen after the dissolution of the monastery. The 
brasses, however, in which, as we can see from their moulds in the monumental 
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stalls are wholly without canopies, and the wall behind is adorned with diaper 
painting, this being a restoration of' ancient work. On the north side is a 
rather narrow aisle, interrupted by a flight of steps ; on the southern a much 
wider aisle, with a curious roof. From this the crypt is approached, and 
another fliglit of steps leads through a doorway into the south-eastern transept. 
These eastern transepts — entirely open to the choir, and so available during the time 
of service — with their comparatively broad eastern aisle, give this portion of the 
choir a spacdous aspect, contrasting with the narrowness of the western part, and the 
architecture in many respects recalls the work of English William ” at Canterbury. 
Farther east is the short chancel, with its double eastern triplet of lancet windows, 
one of the late restorations. Purbcck marble is freely used in the decoration of this 
part, and the contrast between it and the western portion is very singular. 

In the northern choir-transept was St. William’s tomb, and on a flat stone 
in the middle of the same transept his shrine is said to have rested. St. William 
was a worthy baker of Perth, noted for his liberality to the poor. He under- 
took a jDilgriinage to the Holy Land, and intended to visit the throne of Becket 
on his way, but without going so far as Gadshill he fell among thieves, who 
were worse than those on the descent to Joricdio, for they left him quite dead. 
His corpse was brought to Rochester and solemnly interred. Presently miracles 
began to be wrought at his tomb, and he who had been a pilgrim himsedf became 
the cause of pilgrimage in others. The oflerings of the faithful paid for the 
building of the eastern part of the church. St. AVilliam was murdered in 1201, 
and was canonised fifty years afterwards. 

The pavement of the choir — encaustic tiles — is modern ; so are all the fittings, 
as well as the communion-table and the handsome rcredos. In fact, the whole of 
this part of the cathedral was remodelled in Sir G. G. Scjott’s restoration, which 
was completed sonic few years since. The nave, as wo have said, is destitute of 
monuments of any interest, but several remain in tlie choir. Purbcck marble 
is the material commonly used. In the north choir- transept is a fine canopied 
monument, greatly restored, which marks tlic resting-pla(;o of Walter de Merton, 
once Bishop of Rocliester and founder of the eai*liest college in C>\ford, if we decline 
to accept the inythi(!al story of Alfred and University College. He was a clear- 
sighted man for his age — he died in the year 1278 — for he ordained in the 
statutes of his new foundation, that if any member of it took the vows of a 
religious order he should forfeit his fellowship. 

In this transept also are commemorated Bishop Wan u'r and Archdeacon Warner, 
his son, monuments of the later part of the seventeenth century, and Bishop John 
de Sheppey (died 1300), whose tomb still retains its ancient colouring. Glanville’s 
sarcophagus, though much damaged, will attract notice from its unusual form, and 
the richly-carved canopy of the recumbent effigy of Bishop LawTence de St. Martin ; 
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the one belonging to the earlier, the other to the later, part of the thirteenth 
century. A plain slab on the opposite side is believed to cover the dust of 
Gundulf, the builder of the cathedral, and near him is the tomb of one of his 
successors, Bishop Iiiglethorpc, who died in 1291. In the eastern wall of the south- 
east transept is the noted doorway, leading to the chapter-room, a magnificent piece 
of Late Decorated work, which is supposed to date from about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The chapter-room itself is a modern building, a narrow, mean 
room, with no more architectural pretensions than a scullery ; indeed, on the first 
sight of it from the exterior one concludes that it is simply j)art of the back premises 
of the deanery. Its library, however, contains some interesting books. Some 
fragments of the original c!iai)ter-house are incorporated into the deanery, and the 
ruined west front, a fine piece of Norman work, together with a portion of the 
eastern wall of the old cloister, may be seen in the gardens. The position is an 
exceptional one, and the doorway already mentioned did not lead to it but to 
the dormitory of the monks. 

We must not omit to notice the crypt, one of the most interesting parts of the 
cathedral. As at Canterbury, this is to a considei*ablc extent above ground, and 
is thus tolerably well liglitcd; it is approached, as has been said, from the 
south choir aisle, and extends under the eastern transept and the cliancel, and about 
half of the western or narrower portion of the choir. The greater j)art is Early 
English, of the same age as the choir above. The western part, however. Is massive 
Norman, and is no doubt the work of Bishop Gundulf, and so rather earlier 
than most of the nave; for coniinonly speaking the latter was not begun till the 
eastern part of the cathedral was well advanced, if not completed. Unfortunately 
the hydraulic apparatus connected with the organ has been placed in tliis portion, 
so that it is now almost impossible to examine the architecture. 

Outside the cathedral there is not much to delay the visitor, lie will wonder 
at Gundulf’s nlassi^■e and half-ruined tower, more like a part of a fortress than a 
cathedral, which seems strangely out of place between the two northern transepts. 
Perhaps the bishop had not quite lost the memory of the Danes, and determined 
that if ever again plunderers came to his church there should be a safe place of 
refuge for its treasures. Mr. St. John Hope, to whom we are much indebted for 
information, considers that it probably stood eastward of the ruined cathedral of the 
English bishops, and bears no direct relation to. the present structure. It was after- 
wards used as a bell-tower. There are some old gateways connecited with the 
monastic buildings, generally much dilapidated, and from most places the noble 
keep of the old castle — attributed also to Gundulf, but probably sliglitly later in 
date — is a prominent feature in every view. A seventeenth-century house has 
replaced the palace once inhabited by the Bishops of Rochest/er. In that not a few 
men of eminence lived. Several of them have already been mentioned, but there 
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is yet one whose remains indeed found no honoured grave, but whose memory will 
ever adorn the annals of Rochester, and t^rho was to Cambridge a benefactor no less 
open-handed than was his predecessor, Walter de Merton, to the sister university. 

This was John Fisher, once 
chaplain to the Lady Mar- 
garet, mother of Henry VII., 
and for thirty-five years 
Bishop of Rochester, which 
in the days of his cpurt 
favour he refused more than 
once to quit for better pre- 
ferment. He was a man 
of exceptional learning and 
piety, to whose munificence, 
as a patron of letters, St. 
John’s College at Cambridge 
bears witness. It was indeed 
Iho foundation of his patron- 
ess, but without him for a 
foster-father might well have 
I)erished in its infancy. But 
like so many men of gentle 
spirit and deep religious feel- 
ing, he clung to the old 
ways and dreaded the new\ 
Hence after a while he fell 
out of favour with the king, 
Henry VIII. He feared 
change but not death. His 
conscience forbade him either 
to consent to the divorce of 
Catharine, or to take the oath 
of succession, and for this 
the tyrant condemned him to 
THE WEST DOOR. dio. So tho old mail went to 

the scaffold, and as he opened 
his Bible, his eye lighted on the verse beginning, “ This is life eternal,” and in 
that belief he laid his hoary head upon the block. 



THE WEST DOOR. 


T. G. Bonney. 



RATH. 

The visitor to liatli, wliotlier lie catches his first ^liiH])se of the 
city from the summit of one of the circle of hills in which it 
lies embosomed, or sweeps through the valley in a Great Western 
cxjnoss, will find from either ])oint of view that one Imildin^ seizes 
and fixes his attention. There is much in the nutiinil surroundiiif^s 
of the place to awaken admiration ; there are many graceful sj)iros 
and church towc^rs to gladden the eye ; and climbing one above 
another on the hill slopes rise terraces and crescents, the master- 
pieces of the classic genius of the elder and younger Wood, built of the now 
beautifully weathered ]o(^al freestone. lint standing forth from all these looms 
up in the centre of the city the Abbey ('hurcli of SS. Peter and I'aul, massive 
and square-built in form, but deriving lightness and elegance from its wealth of 
lofty windows, its flying buttress(\s and pierced ])ar{ip()ts. ^J"h(^ chhse observer will 
perceive that it is not ancient in comparison with ihe cathedrals of England, for it 
is indeed a most com])lete sj)e(jimen of the latest style of pure (h)thic iirchi lecture. 
But if his mind is fitly jncjpared to yield to the charms of the jdace he will be 
aware that the present city rises, pha*nix-like, actually upon the ashes of a long- 
vanished predecessor, which flourished before Christianity was the acknowledged 
religion of Eurojie. When the Homans came to Britain they found in the hot 
springs, which still cause Bath to be a favourite place of human habitation, a 
means of reproducing one at least of the luxuries of their far-distant Italy, and 
the warm climate of this sheltered valley, together with the magnificent system 
V 
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of baths which they created, rendered their settlement of Aquae Sulis a welcome 
oasis in the desert of this humid ani sunless island. The traveller wending his 
way hither in those days along the Julian Way would have gazed upon nearly 
the same spot as tliat where the abbey now stands, and would have seen in like 
manner, dominating the public buildings of Aquae Sulis, the magnificent pagan 
temple dedicated to Sul Minerva, of which nothing now remains but some 
beautifully sculptured fragments in the Bath Museum. 

When the country was becoming set- 
tled under its English conquerors, Osric, an 
under-king of the Ilwiccii, is .said, on 
doubtful authority, to have founded a nun- 
nery at Bath in 076 ; about 775 the Mercian 
king Offa established here a college of secu- 
lar canons. Archbishop Dunstan procured 
their expulsion, and the establishment in 
their place of a Benedictine abbey which 
continued, through various changes, until the 
dissolution of monasteries. King Eadgar 
came to Bath with gi’eat pomp, and was 
crowned in the abbey church on Whit- 
Sunday, 973, in the presence of a large as- 
semblage of nobles and monks. Leland 
bears witness that as late as his time it was 
customary to elect from among the citizens 
on Whit- Sunday in every year a king of 
Bath, in joyful remembrance of the crown- 
ing of Eadgar. 

The period of this church’s greatest 
magnificence, however, began when John de Villula w^as appointed to the see of 
Wells in 1088. This great benefactor of the Abbey of Bath was a native and 
originally a physician of Tours, whence he is also called John of Tours ; he had 
acquired considerable wealth, and by means of it obtained from William Rufus 
gi’ants of the Bath Abbey, and subsequently of the city of Bath. According to 
the Continental custom, which was then becoming fashionable in England, of re- 
moving the bishop’s stool to the largest town in the diocese. Bishop John trans- 
feri’ed his from Wells to Bath. In connection with this change he pulled down 
the old church of the abbey, and set about building a suitable cathedral, which 
has now completely disappeared, except the bases of some of the pillars, which 
are to be seen at the east end of the present church and beneath gratings in the 
nave. Some idea of its size may be gathered from the fact that the present 
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church only occupies the site of the nave. Bislif)|) John dic'd about 112:?, and 
was buried in the middle of the presbytery of his cathedral, whore Tielund saw 
his “Image” overgrown with weeds, while “ A1 tlie chircli that lie' mad(‘ lay to 
wast and was onrofid.” The removal of the bisho]) from Wc'lls was naturally most 
unpalatable to the eaiiofis gf Wells, who in 121 tS w(ui the final adoption of the 
present title of the see, and a few years later induci'd tlu' bishop entirely to dc'sert 
Bath, of which, however, he remained titular abbot and drew the j)rineipal revenue's. 
The community was thus very much impoverish ( mI, and the j)riors allowed the 
cathedral to fall into disrepair, so that Oliver King, who was translated from 
Exeter to Bath and Wells in 1495, found it to be ruiiu'd to the roundations. 

This prelate was the founder of the present church, to th(' building of which it 
is said he was moved by a dream, which he accepted as a divine revedation. Whilst 
at Bath, musing one night after his devotions, he saw a vision of tln^ Holy Trinity, 
with angels ascending and descending by a ladder, lU'ar to the foot of which was a 
fair olive tree supporting a crown, and a voice that said, “Let an ( divc' establish the 
crown and let a King restore the church.” This vision h(i sc\d])tui’('J on the wc'st 
front of the abl)cy, adding the words “de sursum est.” Bisliop King s('t about th('< 
work in the year 1500, but died three years afterwards, before the soiitli and west 
parts were covered in or all tlio walls raised to their proi)er lu'ight. ll(' was assisted 
by IVior Bird, whose rebus, a W and a bird, is to be sc'eii on various ])arts of the 
building. At the dissolution all the glass, iron, bolls, and hiad wen^ sold off, and 
the roofless building passed to private owners with the rc'st of tln^ abl)(*y piojx'rty, 
but was presented to the city in 15G0. Some years after, by tli(^ liberality of jirivato 
l)ersons, the choir was made fit for divine service and the church was rc'c.onsc'crated 
and dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. Dr. James Montague, who was appoint(‘d to 
the see in 1008, by his liberality and advocacy effected the completion of th(‘ church, 
in which he is buried under a handsome porphyry tomb, with a recumbent cdligy. 

Flying buttresses were added to the nave and pinnacles to the embattled 
turrets in the early part of the present century. 

In 1860, when Sir Gillx'rt Scott inspected the church, it was very seriously 
dilapidated; and between 1864, when the work was commenced, and 1874, when it 
was comjileted, a thorough restoration was carried out at a iotal cost of £95,000. 
This included, beside the renovation of the fabric., the substitution of fan-M’acery 
vaulting, in completion of the original design, for Bishop ]\Iontiigue’s ceiling in the 
nave. At the same time the entire area w^as made availaf)le for service. The 
master-spirit of the restoration was the late rector, the Rev. Charles Kemble, whose 
munificence and energy were alike conspicuous. His health broke down suddenly 
at the close of the work, and he died in November, 1874, leaving a void in the 
public work of the city not easily to be filled. The many stained-glass windows are 
modern and of very varying merit. 
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The church, following its Norman predecessor, is in the shape of a Latin cross 
with a central tower. The design has been to give an effect of height, and for this 
purpose the transepts are very narrow and the clerestory is remarkably lofty, the 
aisle windows seeming somewhat stunted by comparison. Owing to the narrowness 
of the transepts the tower is not square but oblong in plan. The east front is plain 
and the aisles of the choir project' beyond it, because the original intention was to 
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build out a T.ady Chapel eastward. The east window, which is of seven lights, is 
square-headed, and i)robably oc.cupics the position of the tower arch of the Norman 
cathedral. The north and south transepts have each long end windows of five 
lights. The nave consists of five bays and the choir of three. The length from 
the cast to the west window is 225 feet; the width from the north window to 
the south is 124 feet; the width of tlic chm’ch, irrespective of the transepts, 74 feet. 
The transepts are 20 feet broad, and the tower 162 feet high. Passing to the 
interior, there is no triforium, the sills of the clerestory windows being brought 
down to the string-course above the arches. The pointed arches, the vaulting 
shafts running up between the clerestory windows, all direct the eye upward and 
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minister to the effect of the chief glory of the church, its intricate and beautiful 4 
fan-tracery vaulting. This unique feature gives the building a charm peculiarly 
its own. 

The only chantry chapel is that of Prior Bird in the oastommost bay on 
the south side of the choir, but the w^ork ujum it is very beautiful. The same 
cause which stopped the building of the abbey its(‘lf ])reventod the c(»m])letion 
of this chapel by its founder. It was furthermore verj' mucli cut about in the 
succeeding centuries and its exquisite decorations bui’ied biiiieath successive coats 
of whitewasli. In 183»‘i it was rescued from this state of m‘gle(^t and repaired 
by public subscription, and w'hen the abbey was restored tlici K('mbl(' family 
.caused the unfinislied carvings to be com])leted witli so much skill and fidc'lity 
that it is diflScult to distinguish the old work from (he lu'w. 

The abbey was a favourite jdace of interment whc^n Baili was fillejl with 
fashionable visitors in the last c(mtury, and intermi'iits were crowded iii(<> it 
to an extent wliich W'ould not m^w be tolerated. At tlu^ sanu' tim(‘ hirg(‘ monu- 
mental tablets were allowed to be plastered over the j)illars of tlu' nave and 
choir and to disfigurti the building in all directions. It was this whi(jh suggested 
the well-known couplet — 

“ TIk'so walls, so full of mouuineiit and bust, 

Show how Hath waters serve to lay tin* dust.” 

They are now, however, neatly arranged beneath the string-course on the walls 
of the building, none having been destroyed in the j)rocf*sH. 'Jlioro are two 
monuments by Flaxman, two by Chantrey, and one by Nollekciis to be seen 
here. Jane. Lady Waller, wife of the gallant commander who held Bath for 
the Parliament and fought the battles of Lansdowu and Uoundway down, has 
a large tomb in the south transept, with effigies of herself and family. James 
Quin, the actor, whose j)raise of Bath as an abiding place for the evening of 
one’s days is well known, lias a monument with a good niedallion ])ortrait, and a 
very feeling inscription by Garrick. Beau Nash, the famous King of Bath, who 
ended his days in poverty and was huried at the expense of the (Jorporation, 
also rests here; and so does Rauzzini, the musician, the teacher of Braliam, 
Incledon, and Storace ; Dr. Haweis, the founder of the London Missionary Society; 
Dr. Sibthorp, the botanist; Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, a well-known man of science 
in his day, and father of the Arctic explorer; William Medmoth, the translator 
of Cicero and Pliny; and Dr. Archibald Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim’s 
‘‘Ecclesiastical History;” Lady Miller, whose poetical amusements at Batheaston 
Villa acquired more than a local fame ; Sarah Fielding, the sister of the author 
of “Tom Jones,” and herself a novelist; and Parson Malthas, the author of the 
“Essay on Population.” Sir William Draper is not remembered for any of the 
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virtues set forth in liis pompous Latin epitaph, but as the subject of the 
scathing satire of Junius. John Palmer, M.P. for the city in two Parliaments, 
established at IJutli the first Theatre Royal out of London; he also projected a 
reform of the mail service, which, notwithstanding jealousy and obstruction, 
quadru])led the revenue of the Post Office between 1783 and 1798. A grateful 
nation, however, never paid liim the remuneration agreed upon. He and Ralph 
Allen, also a Bath man, were the two inventive minds to whom the postal service 
was most indc'btcd before the time of Rowland Hill. Christopher Anstey, the 
Bath poet, is not buried in Bath Abbey, but there is a tablet to liis memory 
here, as in Westminster Abbey. Physicians not a few have also mouldered into 
tlust witliin these wtiHs, whi(;h will, indeed, afford a more than usually interesting 
meditation ‘‘among the tombs.” 

IUkold Lewis* 



WELLS. 


Wells is said to be the smallest city in Ei inland, and tlie reason 

is not far to seek. It lias no history of its own apart from its 

ecclesiastical institutions; it has no iiatui'al advanlu^es as a place 
of trade; it has never been a seat of manufactures, and lias never 
had a gi'oat and powerful family livin;r in its nei^rhbourhood. 
Apart from what may be said on utiliiarian oTounds ns to the 
proper place for the centre and origin of the chureh life of a large dioces(', it must 
be agreed that this sleepy hollow on the south sld(» of the iMendips is a doliglitful 
and apjiropriate home for the (^alm and uneventful lif(' of a capitulai* bod}’. Un the 
north side of Wells rise the Mendip Hills, detached outliers of which enclose it as 
in a basin; on the south, indicating the direction of the “island vallo} of Avilion,” 
is to be seen the (clearly-defined outline of Glastonbury Tor, (crowiu'd with the tower 

of its ancient Church of St. Michael, oiuce an important landmark for miles around. 

What wo know of the beginning of the city is that about the year 70-1 King Ina 
established a college of secular canons by the great natural wells, whicli may perhaj)H 
have acquired an odour of sanctity in pagan tinu^s. These wt'lls are still to be seem 
in the beautiful gurdems of the bishop’s palace, and feed the moat which surrounds 
it. liislio]) Beckington (144'1 — 14:64), who built the thrc'e gatewa}’s to the closer, also 
granted the citizens the right to supply a cunduit in High StrcH't from tlui wtdls by a 
twelve-inch pipe, and therefrom streams of water rip])le down each side of the roadway 
of the principal strec't of the city, with (in effect as 2 )retty as it is unusual. 11ie see of 
Wells was founded in 909, and Athelm was the first liishop. John do Villula trans- 
ferred his seat to Bath about 1092. In 1139 it was decreed that the title should be 
Bishop of Bath and Wells ; but Savaric, having obtained from Richard I. the rich 
Abbey of Glastonbury, which was belicwed throughout the Middle Ages to occupy 
the site of the earliest (Jiristian church in Great Britain, transf(UT(‘d his seat thither, 
and assumed the title of Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury. But in 1218 tin; monks 
of Glastonbury obtained their release from a subjection which was v(‘ry (jtfensive to 
them, and the prelates have ever since been Bishops of Bath and Wells. Of their 
number have 1 '^en Cardinal Wolscy, who held this see in commendam from 1518 to 
1523, when he resigned it to accept the rhdi bishopric of Durham, being all the while 
Archbishop of York; and William Laud, who was appointed in 1C26, being also Dean 
of Gloucester, but he was transferred to London in 1628. The most illustrious Bishop 
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of Bath and Wells, however, was Thomas Ken, a descendant of a very old Somer- 
setshire family, bom at Berkhampstead in 1637. He was a Wykehamist, proceed- 
ing from Winchester to New College, Oxford, in 1657. He accompanied Mary, 
Princess of Orange, to Holland as chaplain, and was also chaplain to the king. 
His refusal to allow Nell Gwynne to lodge in liis prebendal house at Winchester 
is said to have induced Charles II. to give him this bi8hoi)rlc, to which he was 
consecrated in January, 1685. At any rate, Macaulay says of the king, ‘^Of all 
prelates, he liked Kcm the best;” and on the monarch^s death-bed Ken was sent for, 
after the Archbishop of Canterbury had failed to j^ersuade him to prepare for the end; 
but it was of no use, though the good bishop’s ‘‘ solemn and pathetic exhortation 
awed and melted the bystanders.” Ken’s stainless character won the rcspe(;t of all 
his contemporai'ics, and in his diocese he was in very truth the pastor of his flock. 
Though Monmouth’s men had stripped the lead from the cathedral to make their 
bullets, and had been guilty of more wanton and inexcaisable sa(;ril(?gc, yet when 
the Rebellion had failed, and the gaols of Dorset and Somerset were crowded with 
captives, the best friend of the prisoners was Bishop Ken, who impoverished himself 
in ministering to their needs, and pleaded eloquently, though in vain, for the king’s 
mercy after the Bloody Assize. Ken was one of tlu^ seven bisliops prose(*-uted by 
James II. for refusing to read the Declaration of Indulgcncje, and bore himself with 
the utmost dignity throughout that trying 2 )eriod. His i)cculiar views, however, 
made him after the Revolution one of the nonjurors, but ho abandoned his palace 
quietly, and counselled passive submission to the rest of his jjarty. He found an 
asylum with Viscount Weymouth in the noble mansion of Long! oat, where he 
died on March 19th, 1711, and was buried beneath the east window of the jiarish 
church of Frome. His years of retirement were happily spent in study and in 
writing hymns. His sermons are now read only by the student, but his morning 
and evening hymns are well known. His successor, Richard Kidder, was, strange 
to say, killed with liis wife in bed in his palace at Wells by the fall of a stack of 
chimneys during the great storm of November, 1703. 

Every side from which the city is approached afPords a picturesque view of the 
cathedral. Fergusson says of it: ‘‘Though one of the smallest, it is i>erhaps, taken 
altogether, the most beautiful of English cathedrals. Externally its three well- 
j)roj)ortioned towers grouj) so gracefully with the cha{)ter-housc, the Remains of the 
vicar’s close, the ruins of the bishop’s palace, and the tall trees with which it is 
sun*ounded, that there is no instance so characteristic of English art, nor an effect so 
pleasing produced with the same dimensions.” The present building dates from the 
time of Bishop Joccline of Wells (1206 — 1242), who pulled down all the previous 
building from the west end to the middle of the choir, and rebuilt it, dedicating the 
building anew to St. Andrew in October, 1239. The present nave, three bays of 
the choir, the transept, and the central tower as high as the roof, are generally 
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attributed to tliis bishop, tlioii^h 
there are some indications of an 
interruption of the work and modi- 
fication of tlic original design. The 
work at Wells cannot be exactly 
compared with the Early English to 
be seen at Lincoln, Ely, and Salis- 
bury, because there was evidently 
a local school of masons here, who 
continued to work in their own style 
—which more resembles Norman 
design, with considerable ornament 
and haying mouldings of special 
richness — long after the now ideas 
had been introduced into England. 

This receives spi^cial illustration in 
the very beautiful north or Galilee 
porch. 

The building was completed 
during the Decorated period, the 
crypt of the chapter-house being 
assigned to the time of Ilishop llur- 
nell (1274 — 1202), and the chapter- 
house itself to llishop William de 
la March (1200 — 1302). The cen- 
tral tower was finished in 1321, but 
had to bo supportcul with buttressing 
arches in 1338. The Lady Chapel was finished Ix'fore 1320, and lh(i comj)leti()n 
of the choir is attributed to Bishops Drokensford and Shrewsbury (132i) — 1340). 
Of the two western towers, that on the north was carried uj) by Bishop llarewell 
(1366 — 1380), and that on the south by the executors of Bishoj) Bubwith (1407 
— 1424). They also built part of the cloisters, which were liiiish(;d by Bishop 

Beckington and his executors, and are therefore Perpendicular in style. W<‘ may 
add here that the total external hjngth of the cathedral is 388 feet; the height of 
the nave, transept, and choir is 67 feet, and of the central tower 165 feet. 

Though there is not Iktc such a perfect close as that in which Salisbury 
Cathedral stands, yet there is, fortunately, a broad expanse of turf on the west 
side of the cathedral, so that the grand and imposing effect of the marvellous west 
front can be fully studied and tm joyed. The wall space, as well as the six project- 
ing buttresses which divide it into five comj)ai’tments, is covered with statuary uc 
w 
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with a screen. The figures stand tier above tier, resting upon pedestals, and are 
surmounted hy elegant canopies, suj)ported by shafts of Kilkenny marble. Instead 
of a gi’eat west window there are three lancet-headed lights, and the piers between 
these are also covered with sculpture. This magnificent work has evoked the enthu- 
siastic admiration of Flaxman and Stothard, and indeed of all who have seen it. 
There is nothing like it in England, and Fergusson declares that it can only be 
coini)ared with Chartres or Rheinis. lletween 1809 and 1870 the chajjter spent 
upwards of £13,000 in levelling the green and in restoring the west front; all the 
canojnes and shafts were then made good, but the figures were wisely left alone; but 
advantage was taken of the o})portunity to ])hotogra])h them. Much ingenuity has 
been bestowed upon tlie task of identifying them, and a very elaborate explanation 
has been given, but it rests upon no satisfactory foundation, nor does there appear 
to have been a recorded list of the statues. The modern visitor wdll probably prefer 
to the vain labour of endeavouring to name such a list of figuri^s tlic contemplation 
of tlie beautiful effect of the whole work, tinted as it now is by age with a most s(rft 
and delicate grey, and to womhu’ at the skill of the unknown genius which planiuHl 
out such a master])i('co of art many centuri(is ago. 

The nave consists of ten bays, divided by octagonal piers, wilh clustered shafts 
in groups of three. The enrichment of the cajntals apju’oximates to Nonnan in 
character, and illustrates the infliu'iu^e of the local school. Various curious monstc'rs 
are placed among the foliag(\ The triforium extemds backwards over the whole 
width of the side aisles; the solid tympanum wdiich fills each of its lancet-headed'^ 
openings to the nave is grotesquely carved. Tho roof has not been altered, though 
Perpendicular tracery has bc'cn inserted in the clen.'story and aisle windows. The 
ribbed vaulting rises from ti'iple shafts ■which arc'. suj)ported on corht'ls; the coloured 
scroll oniamenting it is a restoration from trac;es discovered when the whitewash 
was removed. 

In the central bay on the south side is the music; gallery in three panels, of 
Early Perpendicular charactc'r. In the fifth bay from the west are two corbel heads 
of a king and a falling child, and of a bishop with a woman and children. Many 
fanciful stories have been told about them, but they probably formed supports for a 
small organ. 

Under the ■western towx'rs were two chapels: that on the north was the Chapel 
of the Holy Cross, the fir.st station in processions ; it is now the Consistorial Court.. 
In the nave ai'e two very beautiful chantry chapels. That on the north side is to 
Bishop Bubwith, who died in 1424, The screen-work and cornic;es are very beau- 
tiful and graceful Perpendic ular work. That on the south side is Dean Sugar’s, who 
died in 1489 ; it is very similar in style, with differences which show its later 
date. Close by is a sixteenth-century stone pulpit, the gift of Binliop Knight. 

I’hc invei4ed arches whic*h help to support the tower — forming appropriately 
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enough a St. Andrew’s cross — are a curious and ingenious device to cheek the 
settling of the massive superstructure; but though they are interesting on this ground, 
it cannot bo said that they add to. the elegance of tlie building. It is upcui record 
that a convocation was hastily called in 1**138 to consider the serious settlement of 
the tower, and that this and auxiliary measures — such as blocking up some of the 
triforium arches to give a lateral thrust — were then resolved upon. The vaulting of 
the tower is decorated with fan tracery. 

The transepts are Early English in style, likt^ the nave, tliough not of precisely 
the same date. The carving of the capitals is wortliv of note; tht»s(' on the 
eastern side are of much later date than those on the west, with whicli much that is 
•grotesque is mingled. In the south transei)t, for exain]>ie, is shown a man in the 
agony of toothache; another extracting a thorn from his foot; wlnh^ on tli(‘ caj)ital 
of another pier a theft and Its consequences arc depicted in four sc(‘n(*s. All thes(» 
sculptures arc done with vigour and a keen sense of humour. In tin? south tran8ei)t 
is the late Norman font and the rennains of the tine shrim' of Bishop Beckington, 
besides monuments toother cathedral dignitaries. In the north lrans(‘j)t is a curious 
old clock, constructed by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, in 13:J5. It has 
been renewed and repaired until little of the original remains. But it still 
boasts four figures who dash round in opposite directions, as if at a tourna- 
ment, when the hours strike, together with some other (piaint rneclianical 
movements. 

Passing under the Decorated screen su])porting tin) organ into tlic clioir, the 
visitor sees before him a vista which is one of th(‘ most admired featuri's of the 
cathedral. The first three bays arc Early English, those beyond are Decorated 
work, to which period belong the whole of the clerestory and the ricJi aTul ])eautiful 
tabernacle work which takes the place of the triforium. The tri])le shafts of Purbe(;k 
marble and the brackets encircled with foliage are very b(\aidiful. The lunidsoiiui 
Perpendicular stalls were unfortunately removed Ixjtween IS-lcS and ltS54, and 
replaced by forty-oirc stalls of Doulting stone ; the misericords have liappily been 
preserved. The canopied throne is ascribed to Bisliop Beckington, but is probably 
earlier than his time. The east end consists of three arches, resting upon very 
slender and graceful idiafts ; above is some very rich tabernacle work, in harmony 
with the rest of the choir, and then an east window of sc^ven cinquefoil liglits, the 
arrangement of the tracery being unusual. The glazing represents the tree of .Jesse, 
and is of the Decorated period. The unique feature of the choir is, however, the 
effect of the low diapered reredos, which conceals only the floor and lower parts 
of the more easterly portions of the church, and reveals the light and graceful 
clustered shafts of the retro- choir and the beautiful Decorated windows of the 
polygonal Lady Chapel. The present reredos is entirely modern, but that it is in 
harmony with the original design is clearly shown by the arrangement of the shafts 
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in the retro-choir, whicjJi are placed out of line with those at the east end of the 
choir, thus a delightful maze-like appearance to the eye, suggested perhaps 

by that of the tree-trunks in a forest glade, through which the sun sometimes shines, 
just as it beams tlirough tlie stained glass of the magnificent windows of the Lady 
Chapel and lights up this scene with curious patches of reflected colour. In the north 
aisle of the choir is the tomb of Bishop William Button (1267 — 1274), generally called 
Bishop Button II., as he was nephew of William Button who filled the see from 1248 
to 1267. They took their name from a village close to Bath, now called Bitton. His 



tomb is a coffin-shaped slab, with an incised episcopal figure, and is remarkable as 
almost the earliest examj)le of an incised slab in Europe. It was once still more 
remarkable as a place of pilgrimage for those who suffered from toothache, it being 
believed until long after the Reformation that the sanctity in which the bishop had 
died was so great that a visit to his tomb was enough to drive away the malady. In 
the same transept is the tomb of Bishop Beckington, whose benefactions to the city 
have already been referj'cd to ; they were recognised by the mayor and corporation 
by an annual visit to his chantry to pray for the repose of liis soul. The chantry 
has been removed by modern iconoclasts because it projected into the choir, but the 
tomb remains, and is of a tyj)e which was somewhat favoured in those days. On an 
upper stage is an effigy of the bishop in all the splendour of his episcopal robes ; on 
a lower a grimly realistic depiction of his corpse in its winding sheet. The tomb of 
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Bishop Drokensford is very fairly carved, and has a lofty and beautiful canopy. 
There arc several effigies also which have been identified by naino with certain of 
the early bishops, but no reliance is to be jdaced ujK)n tin; precise accuracy of 
the results. 

The Lady Chapel is, strictly speakin;', an octuj;'(tn dejjrived of three of its sides 
by its forming part of the cathedral. Kach of the live' sides that are left contains a 
large Decorated window, with glazing of the same pei iod. 

From the eastern aisle of the north transept a tiiu' staircase h'lids to the chapter- 
house. The staircase is lighted by two fine Decoiated w indows on the west side, 
and the effect of these, with the double arclu's at tlu( entranc(> to the chapter-house 
•on the other side of the stair, and the way over the chain-bridge (a covered way 
from the vicar’s close to the church) between, is most ])ietiires(pie as one looks up the 
stairs. The chapter-house itself is <»etagonal ; it has a central pier, with sixteen 
clustered shafts, from which the ribs of the vaulting radiate. Tla- eorres]Mmding 
ribs spring from shafts which are placed at the angh's of the walls, between the 
largo Decorated windows, each of which fills a face of the octagon. 'I'his chapter- 
house is one of the glories of Wells Cathedral. The Itall-tlower ornament is used 
very freely in its de(wation, and the same fancy for grotesepni heads at the head 
of the columns will be found here as in other ])arts of the building. Ihmeath 
the windows runs an arcade with Purbeck shafts and enriched canoj)ios. 

The cloisters are on the south side of tlu! cathedial, iind are of unusual area, 
but have only three sid('s Instead of four. The camms of Wells did not need a 
cloister in the .same sen.se as monks, and this is merely an .iniamental walk, en- 
tilosing the burial-ground for the liberty of Ht. Andrew. Jt h'ads, however, to the 
bishop’s ])alace, whicdi was fortified by Bishops Ralph and 8hrewsbury sufficiently 
to stand a severe siege. The great hall of Bisho]) Burnell (l!J74 — was the 
largest episcopal hall in England, but it was allowed to fall into ruins in the last 
century. 


Hakoi.I) Lkwis. 
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The (iity of ]\^tcrborougli lias grown up round the abbey. Until 
the cliang(\s of this century, wliicli within thirty years have in- 
creased the poiuihitioii thr('(‘fold, it was essentially an ecclesias- 
tical borough. The fortunes of the people varied with those of 
the church. From the time when the little fen village of Medcs- 
hainstead saw the first establishment of a monastic body, to the 
prosperous and wealthy foundation of liurgh Saint Peter, and 
thence to its state of diminished wealth but perhajis increased 
dignity as the city of Peterborough, the church and town have been inseparably 
connected. The abbey called the town into existence. 

The present cathedral is the third minster that has been ('reefed on th(^ 
same spot. The first was built in the seventh century, foumh'd by a king of 
the Mercians, Peada, who died before the work was coinjilcted. I'liis was entirely 
destroyed by the Danes in the year 870, in the time of the seventh abbot, 
Hedda, who was kilh'd in the attack, together with the whole of his monks. It 
was a century before any atti'inpt was made to remedy this disaster. In the 
year 971 King Edgar, movcnl by the story of the desolation of the place — 
instead of a monastery there being “nothing but old walls and wild woods’^ — 
commenced the building of the second chundi ; and when it was com])let(Hl came 
to see it with the Archbishops Dunstaii and Oswald, and a great company of 
nobles. This building suffered much in another Danish attach in the middle of 
the elevc'iith ccnitury, but it was by an accident, in 1116, that it was finally 
destroyed by fire. A quaint legend, recorded by one of the chroniclers, attributes 
the calamity to an intemperate invocation by the abbot, who was in a choleric 
mood because the bakehouse fire would not burn and his meal was delayed. 
The building we now see was commenced within a couple of years of this time. 
The work proceeded, as w^as usual, from east to west, and took in all nearly one 
hundred and twenty years to complete, being consecrated by the Bishops of 
Lincoln and Exeter in 1237. The choir was ready for divine service in 1143, 
in which year the convent is said to have entered into their new church. At 
times the WH)rk proceeded with good speed, and each year saw some considerable 
addition ; at other times it languished, for ten or more years together, from want 
of enterprise or lack of funds. But it is seldom that we can trace so completely 
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and precisely the gradual advance of the work as we can hero. The original 
fabric remains, with additions, but with no groat alterations. At tlie time of tlio 
consecration, much that we now see liad not been erected. The bell tower, the 

western spires, the new building at the east end (often erroneously called the 

Lady Chapel), and ilie lantern tower whieli has been recently reconstructed, have all 
been added since. With the single exception of Norwich, it will be gencTully 
con(!edcd that in Peterborough Cathedral we find the grandest and most complete* 
Norman church left in Enghmd. It is true* that the original Norman t(over has 
perished, removed (it is beli(‘ved) in alarm at the fati* of the massive Kly tower 

in 1321 \ and that the windows in tin* nave aish's liavt* hi'cn enlarged, and in 

otlmr parts of the church altered by the insertion of latt* traccM’v ; Imt il r(*tains 
its Norman choir and apse, a remarkable serii's of mommuMital' (‘digit's of (‘urly 
abbots, and wooden Norman ceilings to the navt^ and transepts, whirh are imi(|m\ 
The grand western transept and (Jalihu* poitdi w(‘re an afli'r-tlauight. Originallv 
the building w'as meant to terminate with two towers, at a distance of thnn^ 
bays east of the present front. Evideiujos of tliis are still to lx* sexaj in the 
increased size of the nave jners, which were constructc'd to support tli(‘s(5 towcTs; 
in the greater thickness of the aisle walls at the same place; ayid in other indica- 
tions easily to be detected by close inspe(ition. It is probable, but not establisluxl, 
that these towers were actually erected. Ojie of the main charms of tin* int(*rior 
is to be found in the continuity of stylo which prevails. As thi' erect I<.»n of the 
nave proceeded, the fashion in architecture was changing. sturdy mass 

of the Norman pier was giving way to a pillar of lighter and more elegant 
construction, and the pointed w^as beginning to suj)})lant the round arch ; but 
happily the nave here was finished in the same style as that in which it was 
begun, notwithstanding this change of fashion; although in many of the d(dailH, 
such as the bases of the piers tow^ards the west, and the heads in the arc.ades 
of the aisle walls, the influence of the later stylo has made itsedf felt. In the 
wu\stern transept itself are some glorious examples ol the transition jyeriod, large 
pointed arches being covered with the characteristic mouldings of the Norman 
style. 

The finest feature of the cathedral is its west front. This has been 

described by no mean authority as the grandest jxntico in Europe.” The 
date of its eixjction has not been r(*corded; but as it is in the best style of 
Early English architecture, it may be assumed to have been (iomjdeted a few 
years only before the solemn dedication of the whole church, already mentioned, 
in 1237. A south-west tower has never been built, and it is much to be 
doubted if the general effect of the western fat.’iade would be inij)i'oved by the 
addition of a second tower. Of the sj)ires, that to the south is by far the more 

beautiful. It is of early fourteenth-century work, and some feet more lofty 
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than its fellow, which was erected some eighty or one hundred years later. The 
graceful combination of pinnacles and ^ spire lights at the foot of the south-west 
spire is, as a work of art, the most beautiful thing to be seen in Peterborough. 
But glorious as is this western front, it has some blemishes, detected at once by 
the artistic eye. The central gable is a true one, being the termination of the 
nave roof ; but the side ones are to a certain extent a deception, for they have 
only smaller roofs built on purpose for the gables. And the insecurity of the 
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whole, built without any buttress on the west, is manifest. This has been in 
part remedied by the erection of an inner porch with a room above (now the 
library), which clearly imj)roves the stability of the (jentral arch. This arch is 
narrower than the others, but the gables above have been ingeniously made of 
the same angle. Of the thirty figures in the niches, some are of Saxon character, 
and were carved before any of the stones of the building that we now see were 
in their present places. Two more figures of the same style are built into the 
wall of the south transept. The whole of the west front is in a dangerous 
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state. For the last quarter of a century hardly n year has passed without some 
warning having been given of its insecurity. At one finie a ])ieco of a pinnacle 
has fallen; at another a projecting ornament; at an()thcr one of the shafts. A 
few only of the old marble shafts remain in position; some are whollv gotie, 
some have been replaced by stotie shafts from ti quarry in the nciglil)ourliood, 
some by shafts of wood. The northern arch in particular, ns can he seeti from 
below, is in a very precarious condition. 

The jirecincts are most ])icturcsqtie. The old Norman gateway at the entrance 
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of the close, encased with Pcrpondicuhir "work ; the late Pocoratod chancel of 
the chai^el of Saint Thomas ;i Pocket, who was hold lion^ in liioh esteem, many 
relics, such as paving-stones from the spot where lie fc'll, parts of liis dress, 
and drops of his blood, having been brought liithor from Canterbury by Benedict, 
a monk of Christ Church at the time of the murchir, afterwards abbot here ; the 
grand early gateway of the abbot’s lodge ; the enricluMl (mtranco to the prior’s 
quarters; and the remains of some thirteenth-century buildings on the south — 
all ranged round the anijde close, give a result not attained elsewhere in England. 
Passing round the south of the minster w’e come to the laurel court, where can 
X 
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be traced rcnnains of two different sets of cloisters, of the lavatory, and of a 
wall of older date than the present, church ; and so pass on to the ruins of 'the 
infirmary, which has arclies and arcading of great beauty. What is left of the 
refectory is now in the private grounds of the bishop. The cloisters themselves 
have disappeared, as well as the chapter-house and the Lady Chapel. This last 
formerly stood eastwards from the north transept, where its exact position can 
be clearly seen. 

Of the six effigies of abbots, which form so interesting a scries, one only can 
with certainty be identified. In 1830 some remains were discovered in a stone 
coffin beneath one of these effigies, and a small piece of lead was found on which 
were the words “ Abbas Alexan.” Alexander of Holderness died in 122G. The 
figure of this abbot has now been placed on a stone plinth, in its original position, 
under the second bay of the north choir aisle. The latest in date is doubtless 
that which has suffered most in appearance, owing to its soft and perishable 
material, while the more ancient ones, being of Purbeck or some other very hard 
marble, have their mouldings and ornaments, and mostly their features, as clear 
as ever. One monument, now preserved in the new building, formerly in the 
churchyard, is of very great interest and importance. It is a coped stone, about 
three feet long by one foot thick, and between two and three feet in height. By 
tradition, as well as by doscrii)tion in the annals of the abbey, this stone was 
erected as a memorial of Abbot Iledda and the monks killed by the Danejs in 
870. Tliis date is indeed on the stone, but it has been added at a later time. Orti- 
each side arc carved six figures in monastic dress ; but one has the cruciform nimbus 
of tlie Saviour. The rude ornamentation of the sloping sides of the head is the 
work of a time some years before the Conquest, though we may hesitate to assign 
to the stone so early a date as the ninth century. The now building, where this 
monument is now preserved, is at the extreme east end of the catliedral, and is the 
latest of the abbey works, being completed only at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It has some fine, rich work, and a stone roof of beautiful fan tracery. 

Two Archbishops of York, both of whom had been monks of the house, 
Elfricus and Kinsius, are interred here, but without monuments. Kinsius had 
been chaplain to Edward the Confessor. Of ancient inscriptions the church has 
singularly few. Those that escaped the fury of the Civil War in the seventeenth 
century fell victims to an indiscriminate zeal for repaving in the eighteenth. 
Fragments of five or six pre-Reformation inscriptions at most can now be seen, 
and of these the only perfect ones have been laid bare in the recent work. The 
abbots were many of them men of influence in the councils of the nation, a race 
of statesmen and warriors. Four became archbishops or bishops; Leofricus was 
with the army of Harold at Senlac; Robert of Lindesay, or perhaps a suc- 
cessor, assisted Henry III. at the ^iege of Rockingham Castle ; Robert of Sutton 
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appeared in arms at Northampton and elsewhere against the same monarch, and 
was alternately laid under contribution by the king, for liis opposition, and 
by the barons, for granting money to the king. Oue abbot, Adulj)lius, had been 
chancellor to King Edgar; another, John de Caloto, w^as chief justi(‘e, and went 
on circuit; Leofricus w^as of near kin to the queen of Edward the Confessor; 
Brando was uncle to Hereward. On not a few occasions lias the sovereign been 
entertained by the abbey at great cost. Ste])hen ciiine to see the most precious 
relic of the house, the famous arm of the sainted King Oswald. Ibmry III. twice 
visited the abbey, once with his queen and Prince Edward; and this in(»narch 
accepted a present of sixty marks towards the marriage of his daughter wdth the 
King of Scotland. In P273 Edward, now king, paid a second visit to the 
abbot; in 1302, with his queen, a third; and later on a fourth. "J'ho abbot con- 
tributed largely towards liis expenses in Scotland. Priiuio Edward, afttTwards 
Edward II., bringing Gaveston with him, was once entertaiiuHl here. On New 
Year’s Day, 1327, Philippa of Ilainault stayed at Peterborough, on Iht way to 
be married at York. Twice did Abbot Adam do Boothby receive lOchvard III. 
and Philippa; and once the Black Prince and his two sisters stopped I'ight weeks 
at the monastery. In 1528 Cardinal Wolsey kept his Maundy at Peterborough, 
celebrating high mass on Easter Day. 

Fourteen bishops lie buried within the clmrch or in the chun^hyard. No 
elaborate monument has been erected to any one of them ; and a stone on 
tlie floor, or a tablet on the wall, with sometimes a coat of arms, and the 
preferments of the deceased prolate, alone commemorates him. A very comcily 
monument, with an effigy, was erected to the memory of Bisliop Dove; but 
this was destroyed in 1043. Among others here interred are the bodies of 
Kichard Cumberland, the philosophical writer; White Kenn(jtt, the indcjfatig- 
able antiquary; John HinchclifEe, master of Trinity College, Cambridge; Spencer 
Madan, the poet Cowper’s first cousin; Herbert Marsh, author of many con- 
troversial works. Two of the bishops, William Lloyd, afterwards of Norwich, 
and Thomas White, were dc])rivcd of their sees as nonjurors. Of the deans, 
thirteen were advanced to the episcopal dignity, including John CosIn, of Durham ; 
Edward Rainbow, of Carlisle; Simon Patrick, of Chichester and Ely; Richard 
Kidder, of Bath and Wells; Charles Manners Sutton, of Canterbury; James Henry 
Monk, of Gloucester; Thomas Turton, of Ely. James Duport, professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, and Thomas Nevill, master of Trinity, were also deans hero. John 
Williams, the famous Bishop of Lincoln ; John Pocklington, the author of ‘‘ Sunday 
no Sabbath,” persecuted by the Parliament and deprived of his preferments ; John 
Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester, are among the more cfelebratod of the prebendaries. 

On the west wall of the cathedral hangs a very quaint portrait, with some 
verses painted on the wall beneath. This is a copy of a picture of Richard 
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Scarlett, sexton, who died in 1594, at the age of iiincty-cight. In the verses 
wo road : — . ^ 

“ He liad two queoiios within tliis place, 

And this townos householders in his lives space 
Twice o\er.” 

two queens were Catharine of Arragon, tlie first wife of Henry VIII., and 
Mary of Scots, his sister’s grand-daughter. Tlie former was interred in the north 
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clioir aisle in 15-*1(); tlie latter in the corresponding ])()sition in the soutli choir 
aisle in 1587. At one tilin' liandsonie hearses were over holh iliese tombs. An 
account has been preserved of a so-called miracle wrought at the hearse of Queen 
Catharine ; and, curiously ('iiough, the Westminster tomb of Mary of Scots has 
been made the scene of miracles. For the divorced wife of Henry VIII. a 
simple table monument was erected. Some persons who defaced it were 
imprisoned until the damage was made good. There is no need to reject the 
familiar story that the minster itself is her noblest monument, being spared, 
when others were sacrificed, because it had become her burial-place. The actual 
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monument was repaired at his own cost by one of tlie prebendaries, John Tai lor, 
who lield a stall from 1685 to 1726. It is said that ho cut the inscription with 
his own hand. All has now been wholly removed, and there is left u jdaln 
body stone in the floor, with a small brok(‘n brass plate, a few indies lon^, 
which when perfect bore the simple words, “Queen (’atherine, a.d. m.d.xxx.vi.” 
It is not a little singular that her dau^diter d(‘>i^rnod iho removal of her body, 
though the intention was never carried out. Queen Mary of England in her 
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will directed “that the body of the viTtiious Lady and my most I)(*re and wi'll- 
beloved Mother of happy memory, Queue Katcuyn, whicli lyeth now buried at 
Peterborowh,’’ should be removed and laid near the spot wh(*r(' slie h(*rs(df was 
to be buried. The body of the other queen was rcMiiovcul to WestmiiiKter in 
1613, by order of lier son, James 1. A very stately funeral was celebrated for 
Queen Mary of Scots. An epitaph, expressed in v(;ry strong language, was also 
inscribed on a tablet, and placed near the vault; but this was soon taken down. 
The remains of the hearse and funeral achievements were destroyed in 1643, 
though the adjacent piers still show where the canopy must have been. A 
photograph of the king’s letter, directing the removal of his mother’s body, is 
hung in a frame close to the spot. 
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Tlic same year that witnessed the wanton destruction of these royal memo- 
rials saw also much more irreparable loss. The soldiers of the Civil War spared 
little. The ancient records of the church, with very few exceptions, were burnt; 
the elaborate altar-screen laid low ; the painted roof of the choir defaced ; the 
tombs and nionuinents and brasses nearly all demolished; the stained-glass 
windows broken ; and the cloisters, which had an unrivalled series of such 
windows, comjdetely wrecked. Through the influence of Oliver Saint John 
the building was not sold or demolished, but was assigned to the townspeople for 
a workshop as w^ell as for worship. It was with difficulty, after the recent mischief, 
that the iidiabitants made the needful repairs. The Lady Chapel was taken down 
to supidy materials for this purpose. One sad memory of this desolation is yet 
to be seen. At the south of the apse, in the new building, are the remains of 
a handsome monument, erected by Sir Humphry Orme, as was not unusual in 
those days, to commemorate himself and his family. He lived to see it de- 
stroyed. And it can still be seen as it was left after mutilation by tlie axes 
and hammers of the soldiery. Near this is the solitary instance of a monument 
of any size and pretension ; it has a life-size figure in marble of Thomas Deacon, 
a gi'eat benefactor to the town, who dh^d in 1721. The two central windows of 
the apse contain some of the old glass collected from different parts of the 
church ; but it is in detacjhed fragments only, and has no coherence. From tlio 
pieces of text it may be observed that much of it came from windows repre- 
senting stienes from the life of the patron saint. 

About sixty years ago the lately removed fittings of the choir were erected, 
as well as a stone organ-screen. The original rood-screen was at the third pier of 
the nave. In the year 1882 the condition of the lantern tower was found to be 
most perilous. One of the great piers, that to the south-east, had been bound 
up with iron and other supporis for nearly three hundred years. A careful 
examination made it apparent that no rejiairs would bo of any avail, and that 
the whole must be removed and rebuilt. This has now been done; except that 
the corner pinnacles, erected by Dean Kipling at the beginning of the present 
century, have not been replaced. In process of removal many stones were found 
which had formed part of the original Norman tower, as well as several of Roman 
and Saxon workmansliip. The most interesting discovery has been the site of 
the early Saxon church. It was cruciform, its chancel being situated where the 
south transept of the present cathedral has been built ; but its nave was wholly 
without the existing building. A crypt has been constructed, so that what remains 
of this early church may be always open to inspection. 


W. D. Sweeting. 
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The present Cathedral of Chester was not the earliest oj>isco|ml 
church of the diocese which now boars this naiiK'. If wo turn to 
the periods which immediately precedi'd and followt'd the Norman 
Conquest we find Chester, Lichfii'ld, and (-oventry (u>-ordinated as 
sister cathedral cities, the bishop’s title bein^ taken iiulillerently 
from any one of them. Tliis is the reason wliy three mitres ajipeur 
in the arms of the see of Cliester. 


The kingdom of Mercia was then one vast diocese, which extended far over the 
north-west of England, including even part of Wales, and reaching to the edge of 
the territory of the Bishops of Durham. It is the more important tt) name this 
historical fact, because then the Chester Cathednil of this unwieldy diocese was 
the fine Norman Church of St. John the Baptist, whore a grc'at calaTiiity, in the fall 
of a magnificent tower, has recently deprived the city of Ch(‘ster of one of its 
most dignified and characteristic features. 

The history of this diocese has been, to a most remarkable dcigree, a liistory 
of successive subdivisions. The first important change of this kind was the 
creation by King Henry VIII. of a separate see of Chester, the abbey church 
of the groat Benedictine house of St. Werburgh being assigned as the cath(;(lral 
church to the new diocese, which was made part of the Nortlicrn Provirute. This 
new diocese, however, though separated off from Shropshire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire, was still enormous ; for besides Cheshire it included the whole of 
Lancashire and Westmoreland, with parts of Denbighshire, Flintshire, and j)arts of 
Cumberland and Yorkshire. Rccorit changes, indeed, of the most imi)erative and 
advantageous kind have been made. It was over this vast area, howovcT, that even 
Bishop Blomfield was the ecclesiastical ruler ; and it must bo remembered that 
we are thinking here not merely of a large extent of country, but (ff a pojmlation 
rapidly growing and full of energy. The first of the recent subdivisions was the 
result of the creation of the see of Ripon in 1836, the second resulted from that 
of the see of Manchester in 1847, the third from that of the see of Liverpool in 
1880. Now the diocese is simply coincident with the county of Giester, which 
has a proud and well-defined history of its own. 

It is evident that the building of Chester Cathedral is to be distinguished 
from its cathedral-history. We must take as our starting-point for architectural 
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description the crcofion of the Benedictine ahbey church. In two respects this 
erection lias a distinguished origin. The foundation of the house was due to the 
great feudal lord, Hugh Lu])us, a kinsman of William I., who was planted here 
after the Conquest; and at the head of the Benedictine monks, who came for this 
purpose from Bee. in Normandy, was Anselm, who was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on his return from Chester. From this time onward the structural changes 
in this chur(b followed the same course as in other great churches of the couijij-y. 
Each period of arcliitecture can he traced here from about 1100 to about 1500. 

If we begin now with the church of the time of King Henry I., its Norman 
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arcliitecture is not, indeed, at first siglit very obtrusive; yet, when closely examined, 
it is quite sufticient to lead us to some important conclusions, and these eoncbisions 
have been largely aided by discoveries made during the work of recent restoration. 
The Norman arches on tlie exterior of the northern wall of the nave, and the 
unfinished Norman tower (destined now for a baptistery, for which the preparations 
are already in progi'ess), show that the hmgth of the nave during the time of the 
early Plantagenet kings was the same as at present. The size and the form 
of the small north transept remain as they were at this period. It has been 
ascertained that the piers of the choir were then, in their massive rotundity, like 
the j)iers of St. John’s Church. The lines of curvature of the apsidal terminations 
on the east have been discovered, and. special mention must be made of the 
recently disinterred and restored Norman crypt, which is on the west side of the 
cloister, and is now one of the best surviving 8j)ecimens of Norman architecture 
in this part of England. 
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The reign of King Edward L may be taken as our next historical landmark for 
architectural description. Before his visit to Chester the Lady Chapel was built on 
the east of the choir; and the architects whom he aided were probably engaged 
upon the choir and its aisles at the time when he was here. As to the former portion 
of the cathedral buildings, great ingenuity was shown by Sir Gilbert Scott in 
discovering the correct form of the buttresses, wh(‘reby he wtis enabled at this place 
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to effect a fo/cible and truthful restoration. As regards the latter, tlie attention 
of all who walk on that part of the city wall, which is on the cast of the cathedral, 
must be arrested by a singular cone at the eastern extremity of the south aisle 
of the choir. Tliis also is a recovery of the past, and it is the result of a slirewd 
observation of facts by Mr. Fratcr, who was clerk of the works from 18G8 to 1876. 
The evidence on which the rebuilding of this cone is justified was quite certain. 
There seems no doubt that it was the result of some fancy of a monk or architect 
from Normandy; and at Norrey, near Caen, may bo seen a structural peculiarity of 
exactly the same kind. In each of these instances the obliteration of ancient features, 
the happy recovery of which has now been found possible, was chiefly due to the 

Y 
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prolongation of the aisles of the choir in a late period of bad architecture. The 
south aisle is now arrested at its*" orig^al point. The change observed in the 
vaulting of the north aisle tells its own story. 

To the Early l^ointed style succeeded in due order that which is termed the 
Decorated; and good specimens are found of each of its subdivisions in the 
geometrical tracery of some windows and the flowing tracery of others. The former 
arc in the south aisle and in the clerestory of the choir, the latter in the south aisle 
of the nave and in the east aisle of the south transept. The general impression, 

however, produced on the eye by these 
two conspicuous parts of the cathedral 
is that of the commanding presence of 
the latest or Perpendicular style of 
Gothic architecture. This arises from 
the large clerestory windows of that 
date. Those of the nave belong pro- 
bably to the reign of Henry VIL Those 
of the transept are earlier in date and 
better in form. It ought to be added 
that the great central tower and the 
exquisite woodwork of the choir belong 
to the earliest and best jjart of the Per- 
pendicular period. The uj)jjcr portion 
of the north transept, recently restored, 
is of the same general date. 

The gi’eat south transept is so remark- 
able, both historically and architecturally, 
that it deserves, and indeed requires, a separate mention. In size it is as large as 
the choir and nearly as large as the nave. This circumstance constitutes it the 
most singular feature of Chester Cathedral; and it attracts attention the more 
because of its contrast with the diminutive size of the north transept. This 
anomaly, if we may so call it, probably arose in this way, that the Benedictine 
monks, unable to extend their church to the north, because the conventual buildings 
were there, pushed it forward to the south, so as to absorb the parish chui'ch of 
St. Oswald. Ill the end the parishioners recoiled successfully upon the monks, 
and obtained permission to hold their services within the abbey church on the 
old ground. The mouldings of the late doorway inserted in one of the windows 
on the south of the transept combine with other evidence to attest this fact. The 
jmrochial rights within the cathedral continued till the close of 1880; and thus 
8t. Oswald’s name is still connected with this part of it ; and it is to be hoped that 
this association with the. good missionary King of Northumbria will never be lost. 
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This is a good moment for asking attention to the south transept; for, aft(T 
many delays and disappointments, an effort is about to be made to etfwt the 
complete restoration of its groat south front, which affords one of the best 
architectural opportunities that could be afforded. Tlic' late Sir G. OilbiM’t Scott, 
under whom the general restoration of the cathedral was for many yi'urs con- 
ducted, looked forward with eager wishes to this (‘ffort. The entcriu'ise has now 
been placed in the hands of his successor, Mr. Arthur Hloinfitdd, whose design 
is during the present season (1885) in the exhibition of the I{(»yal Academy. 

To the mention which has been made of tlie cloist(*r, a few words must bo 
added. In its mouldering decay it is eminently picturcvs(pu' ; and it is impossible 
not to regret that the restorative process wdll soon he inevitable lier(‘. The Norman 
walls on the south and west sides of the cloister luivo alrea<ly been nain(‘d. On 
the east, wdiere the dormitory used to be, are the cliapter-h<ms(» and its vi‘stibuh*; 
both are very fine and unchanged (though extrenndy different) .sj)ecim(*ns of the 
architecture of the thirteenth century. To the same period Ixdong the original 
parts of the refectory on the north. This noble room lias been grievously injured, 
and it invites and deserves a costly restoration. The jinlpit in the south-east 
corner is unicpie in its beauty. 

This cathedral church has had its full share of association with vari(Hl hist(»rical 
incidents, and with recjolleotions of eminent men. The names of two wlio are 
distinguished in the literary sense during its monastic period must not be forgotten. 
These were Higdcn, the author of the Poly ehroni con,” and llradshaw, who wrote 
a metrical life of St. Werhurgh ; nor must we leave without mention St. Werhurgh 
herself, the kinswoman of the successive princ(\sses who w(*ro ahlxissc's of the gnuit 
house of St. Etheldreda at Ely. King Alfred’s daughter had brought her rtanains to 
Chester in the time of the Danish troubles, and founded Inue^ a Saxon monastery in 
her name. To pass to the period of the Reformation, one who suffered in its cause 
was George Marsh, who was condemned to death in the Lady Chapel, tluMi used as 
the Consistory Court, and was burnt in one of the suburbs of Chester. The period 
of the great Civil War was marked hero by the severity of BIsho]) Biidgcman, 
otherwise an excellent prelate, who caused penance to lie done in the cathedral 
for kind treatment of Prynne, when he came to tbostcr with his cars cut off, 
and by the severity of Cromwell’s party to Bridgoinaii himself afterwards. A most 
remarkable series of men were bishops here between the Restoration and the end 
of the seventeenth century. The first of these was liryan Walton, fresh from 
his labour on the ‘‘Polyglot” Bible; the lust was Cartwright, who went with 
James II. to Dublin. Between them came Wilkins, who with Evelyn founded 
the Royal Society, and especially Pearson, whose remains rest in the north transept 
under a monument designed by the present architect of the cathedral. In the 
roof above are the arms of Wolsey. Finally this cathedral is not without monu- 
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incuts recalling, in an animated manner, incidents of the great American 
War, and of the British conquests in India. Though now the cathedral simply 
of one English comity, it has gathered round itself much interest from a wide 
circumference, and it will gather more. 

J. S. Howson. 



ELY, rnOM THE EENb. 


ELY. 

A SLUCidi.sii river, fringed by pollarded willows and dcfniod by 
towing-paths ; wide meadows, and c-orn-helds of rich fcTtility, in- 
tersected by dykes and enlivened by wind-mills ; lon^ liiu's of 
embankment which defend these j)r()lihc tracts from ilie incur- 
sions of winter floods: these are seme of the features of the 
peculiar landscape which surrounds the old city of Ely. 

A gentle eminence, adorned in summer with masses of foliage and gi’oups 
of flowering shrubs ; clusters of dwelling-houses, mostly (jf low elevation and 
mean exterior, raising their roof -ridges and chimneys amid the gi’ocncry; 
crowning the whole, the central object and single point of attraction, j)rc8iding 
over the humble town spread around it, a church of immense length, its ridge 
broken by a peculiar octagonal lantern, and terminating in a massive and stately 
tower, flanked by attendant turrets: this is the general view of Ely and its 
cathedral presented to the traveller arriving from the south. 

From the northern and from the eastern approaches this commanding pre- 
sidency of the vast church over the secular buildings is still more conspicuous 
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and impressive. At the hamlet of Stuntney, some two miles or less from Ely, a 
view of the whole group is presented which cannot easily be forgotten ; while the 
huge pile is seen from a curve on the railway, or from the meadows near it, 
under unexpected conditions which invest it with a grandeur altogether its own. 

Mounting the hill after leaving the station, we pass along a street, or 
rather lane, known as the ‘‘ Gallery,” flanked by low buildings evidently reared 
in medicTval times, and find ourselves at the west end of the church. 

A facade, which might have been magnificent, is manifestly spoiled by the 
absence of the northern arm of the cross aisle, or western transej^t, which bears 
the name of the Galilee.” No record exists of the fall or demolition of this 
northern arm, and the allusions to the Galilee in the chronicles accessible to us 
are too obscure to enable us to form an accurate judgment as to its dimensions 
and builders; nor are we much more fortunate in the references to the porch, 
which projects from the line of the cross aisle, and, though admirable in itself, 
certainly contributes to mar the effect of this west front. 

lief ore we pass through the porch into the church, it may be well to carry 
with us a remembrance of the chief historical facts connected with it. They 
may bo summarised thus: — 

A religious house had been founded in 673 by Etheldroda, a queen or 
princess of East Anglia, remarkable for j)crsonal beauty and for gentleness of 
character. The church which she built, and which was probably of wood, was 
burnt in one of the Danish irruptions, probably about 870. About one hundred 
years later — namely, about 974 — the buildings were repaired and a body of 
Benedictine monks placed in them by Ethelwold, a zealous partisan and active 
supporter of Dunstan, the great champion of monasticism. Another century 
elapsed; England had passed under the rule of the Normans, who brough't with 
them the love of sumptuous and imposing architecture which has enriched 
Northern Europe with so many castles and churches. At Ely the newcomers 
began in 1082 the vast pile before us. We shall keep this brief summary of 
the local history in our minds as we examine the church ; but the times of Ethel- 
dreda are too remote, and the chronicles of her life are too largely intermingled 
with legend and fable, to come within the scope of this work. A fragment of a 
stone cross, now placed against the south wall of the nave, may perhaps be a relic 
of her age. ‘‘Ovin’s Cross” was possibly erected by her steward, Ovini, or Wini, 
in the neighbouring village of Haddenham, from which it was brought to its present 
resting-place. We know, however, that the Abbots of Ely before the Conquest 
were among the most powerful churchmen of their time. Thurstan, abbot in 106G, 
had been brought up in the monastery, and had become its head by the favour of 
Harold, whose cause he most strenuously upheld. For five years — namely, from 
1066 to 1071 — the Isle of Ely formed a Saxon stronghold, or Camp of Refuge, 
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for all the English who refused submission to the yoke of the foreigners. 
William of Normandy conducted in person the military oi)emtions for the 
reduction of the isle; but he was compelled to rc^tire, and it was onl/ by 
the voluntary submission of Thurstan and the monks that he obtained possession 
of the Fen fortress, which he garrisoned with Norman troops. Thurstan died 
in 1072, the last Saxon Abbot of Ely; and after an interregnum of nine 
years, the first Norman abbot was installed in the person of Simeon, a relative 
of the Conqueror, and eighty-seven years of' age. The stately church bi'fore 
us was commenced by tins energetic old man, who reaclu'd the age of one 
hundred. 

Full of these recollections, we enter and stand on the tbresliold. TTnder 
favourable conditions of light and shade, we doubt if a more .striking architec- 
tural view than this can be presented to the eye. The vista is unbrokim us far 
as the eastern wall, 517 feet from us, save by light screen-work of ojkmi design. 
Three tall lancets, surmounted by five others, ingeniously workcnl into the curves 
of 'the stone vaulting, terminate and close in the distant point in wliicli the long 
lines of walls, roof, and floor arc brought together, witli an eift'ct surpassing in 
solemn grandeur, as we think, any composition in wlii(;h one vast window, as at 
York or Carlisle, is the chief feature. Tall and narrow arches carry tlui eye 
u])wards, and give an impression of loftiness which will bear comi)arison iwen 
witli tliat conveyed by Cologne or Amiens, and to which the narrowiu'ss of the 
central alley contributes. 

Above our heads, as we still stand upon the door-stej), after passing through 
the porch, rises the great tower. Its second and third stages are open to the 
pavement, and are adorned with arcadiiig ; its wooden ceiling has Ixmmi paintc^d 
with great taste and skill by an accomplished amateur of our own day, Mr. 
Le Strange, of Hunstanton Hall, in Norfolk. We note that four arches of immense 
strength and excellent masonry have boon built, at some period, bemiath the 
original arches of the tower, sustaining on their sliouhlors its em)rmous su])er- 
incumbent weight. 

The nave is of twelve bays, or severies, and as we walk along it we may 
take note that the arcade of the second stage, or triforium, is of nearly equal 
height with that of the lower stage, or ambulatory. 

The walls and mouldings have been in many places decorated with poly- 
chrome, abundant traces of which may be seen, brought to light by careful 
removal of the coats of yellow-wash with which they had been encrusted in 
later times; at the tenth bay the chipping away of the piers of the triforium 
on the north side shows the probable place of one of the pairs of organs,” of 
which the church possessed three. The aisles arc vaulted, and still show traces 
of rich decoration in colour upon a plastered surface ; the great nave itself has 
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boon ceiled in recent times with wood, and on this ceiling, which has a 
pentagonal section, a vast picture, has been delineated with great skill and 
powter by Mr. Le Strange, and by Mr. Gambier Parry, of Higlinam Court, near 
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Gloucester, who, after the death of his old friend and school-fellow, continued 
the half-finished work. 

We have said that Abbot Simoon commenced the present church in 1082, 
probably by laying the foundations of the south transept. His successor, 
Richard, appointed in 1100, prosecuted the work so far that the remains of 
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Etheldreda^ and of three other abbesses, her relatives, were translated into it with 
great pomp and ceremony, and were laid in shrines immediately behind the 
chief altar. This was in 110(5. To understand the magnificent interior as wo 
now see it, we must picture to oui'sclvcs Richard’s church enhu'ged and enriched, 

not only by grand western additions, 

and thence- 

tlio 

tlie 

an of e])isco])ul 

(hH)ffrey 

who 

the great tower and the western 

!• THE EAST hNU. 2# THE AEURY GATE. ^ ^ 

3 . THE GALILEE BOOK. crosK aislc ] jukI It was lOustacc 

(1198 — rjlo) wlio is said to liave 

added the western porch, tliough this statement is open to considerable doubt. 

A still more munificent prelate was Hugh of North wold, Ab])ot of St. 
Edmundsbury, consecrated Bishop of Ely in 1229. Dissatisfied witli the plain 
and oven rude architecture of Richard, and probably desiring a more stately 
lodgment for the sejiulchral monuments of the four abbesses, he commenced in 
1234 the erection of a new presbytery or retro-chpil*, which was consecrated 
in 1252 in the presence of Henry III. and his son, afterwards Ed\^'ard I., then 
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a boy of thirteen years, and wliieh^ remains to this day in all its exquisite 
beauty, unsurpassed and even unrivalled in this country, unless by the “Angel 
Choir” of Lincoln. 

Seventy years afterwards — namely, in 1322 — the central tower, which rose 
above tluj intersection of. the nave, choir, and transept, fell with a mighty crash, 
not uTU'xpccted, however, by the monks, who for some time had not dared to 
say the offices beneath the tottering structure. 

A (ialainity almost identical in its incidents befell the C\ithcdral of Chichester 
a few years ago. A similar disaster has been averted at Peterborough by timely 
demolition. In both these cases a wise discretion has limited the rebuilders to 
an exact copy of the original. 

The year 1322, however, l>olongs to an era in which the beautiful craft 
of the architect and builder may be said to have reached its culmination ; and 
the Abbey of Ely possessed in its sacrist, Alan, surnamed “ of Walsinghain,” 
a true artist, who saw his opportunity in the ruin which had overtaken 
his church, and who availed himself of it to such purpose that wo may 
search Europe without finding a grander example of original design, bold 
construction, and charming detail than is presented before our eyes in this 
octagon. 

Its history is read at a glanci^. Instead of rc^-erccting a heavy stone tower 
on four massive piers, he threw a canoj^y of wooden groining over a noble area^ 
made by removing the four massive piers altogether; and he filled up the 
corners of the s})ace so gained by diagonal walls pierced with graceful arches 
below, and above with large windows of admirable jDroportions, worked into the 
curve of the groining by an artifice worthy of a niastcr-mind, and which should 
not escape the observer. A life of Etheldreda is related in a series of carvings 
hap[>ily uninjured to this day. The carpentry of the roof, strong ciarngh to 
sustain the great weight of a lantern of lead-covered oak, has been admired by 
a succession of competent judges, with Sir Christopher Wren at their head. 

Alan removed entirely the eastern ruins of Abbot Richard’s choir, and united 
the new octagon to North wold’s presbytery by three bays of remarkable beauty. 
In these three bays Ely possesses probably the most perfect example extant 
of the pure Edwardian or Decorated style. In the six bays of Northwold the 
Early English style is presented, as we have said, in grace and beauty well-nigh 
unrivalled. Both are marked by a 6j)ecialty full of interest. It is this: — When 
Northwold (or his architect) designed the presbytery, he respected the proportions 
already established by his predecessors, and carried his string-courses forward at 
the same levels. Alan followed this excellent example in his throe lovely bays. 
Hence the Early English and Decorated styles at Ely differ widely from the 
types of those styles as existing in perfectipn at Salisbury and at Lichfield. 
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The lofty triforiiim must bo regarded as a groat oharactoristic iiud piMuliaritv of 
this ehiirch, and its treatment has given occasion for tin' introdnetion of work of 
the very ^derhest degree of excellence. The eye ranges with <*n<ir(' satisraetion 
over the ornamentation lavished np(»n these nin(‘ bays. It is lu'ver wearied witli 
admiring the clustcired C(dunins of Purbeck marble, boldly carviMl as to thc'ir 
capitals with masses of foliage, and the long corbc'ls of the sanu^ ndraetory 
material, each representing a marvellous amount of untiring industr}' as well as 
of artistic skill — the low open parapet running along the string-courses; tli(‘ 
tracery of the 'triforiuTu-openings and of the (‘h'restorv windows; alM)V(', tlu' rich 
vault. 

The changes introduced by wiccessivo bi.^liops wi‘re not always iniiwove- 
ments. Thus Ibsliop Ihirnet (IdOti — ld7«‘5), nnroofijig the triforiiini of the 
ju'csbyhay b) the extent of two bays on each sid(‘, fillc'd the arclu's witli glass 
as windows. ^Phis was done, probably, with the intiaition <»f throwing mon* light 
upon the shrines of the abbesses. lfa|jpily the ba-d i'xani})Ie was not follovv(*(l. 
Bishop Gray, Jiowever (1454 —1478), thoroughly accoinplislu'd as lit‘ was, alien'd 
for the worse many or most of the Avindows in the aish's; and it was in his 
time that tho‘ outer walls of the triforia w(Te raist'd, and thi' charact(*r of the 
whole structure thereby much altered, 

Nor must it bo supposed that all the bish()|)s wi*ro }mrsing fatlu'rs of tlu'ir 

cathedral church. Some were too busily occuj)ied with great affaii's of tlu' Slate* 

to concern themselves much with Ely and its abbey. 

The convent had the right of nominating to the se(', but its ('lection was 

often S(et aside by the Poj)C. The distinguished sacrist, tlu'n prior, Alan, liad 

been elected in 1345, but Thomas de Lisle was intruded by (^lenient VI. Jjouis 
do Luxembourg, Archbisliojj of Rouen, and aft(irwards cardinal, was similarly 
intruded in 1438. That jealousies should have arisen between the ])ishoj), the 
head of the diocese, and the prior, the head of the convent, can o(;(iasion no 
surprise. Even after the division of the revenues of tluj abbey on the establish- 
ment of the sec, the position of the prior was one of high dignity and umiile 
emolument. In 1474 we find that he travelled with a retinue of twenty servants. 

To John of Crawden (or Crowden), elected prior in 1321, the (hurcli and 
abbey were lai’gely indebted for judicious adminisi ration and pc^rsonal munifi- 
cence. Living on terms of close frieiidship with Bishop John of llotharn, these 
two distinguished men, aided as they were by royal favour, sec-ured many privi- 
leges for the monastery, which may be said to have reached the culminating 
point of its prosperity under their rule. Crawden greatly improved the secular 
buildings of the abbey ; and lie erected besides a beautiful little chapel or 
oratory, which still, happily, remains. 

The cathedral is not rich in monuments. The great bishops, abbots, and 
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were establislied in houses of rosideuee near tlio cliurch ; when eijifht minor 
canons, six of whom had been monks, with ei<jbt sinj^^in^-nuMu (‘i<^ht ehoristers, 
and tlie masters of a school for twenty-four poor bovs of Kly, were lodj^^ed in 
the old monastic buildings, the change, liowever important in itself, must have 
been little more than nominal to those on the spot. 

Hut an end had come to the car(‘ and devotion lavishi'd on the cathedral. 
Bishop Goodrich (1584 — 1554), the last e[nsci)pal Lord ('himei*lIor, and Hisho|j 
Cox (1559 — 1581) were resolute jmunotcTs of tla‘ IJeformation, and cared little 
for the relics of the past. Tin* Lady (-hapel wiis lianih'd omu* in the reign of 
Elizabeth to the j)arish of tlu‘ Holy Trinity in Ely as its church, with the usual 
results. The Parliamentary Survey in 1()49, signed “Mr. tViunwell,’’ comhunned 
to destruction many of the conventual buildings which w('r(‘ st'ill standing, though 
its l)ehests were not always obeyed. Tlui j)ot(‘nt Prf>tectnr is Ix'lieved to have 
willingly saved from utter ])rofanati(m th(‘ church witli which li(‘ was so familiar, 
for he resided for some years in Ely, and is said to hav(' colh‘ct(*d rents, in 
early life, for the dean and cha])t(T. But the historian and nov(‘list Defoe*, in 
his ‘‘ Tour Througli the Islands of (ireat Britain,” pul)lisl)(*d early in tin* 
eighteenth century, speaks of the cathedral as tottering to its fall, and likely, 
in a very f(‘W years, to beconu^ a total ruin. From this fate it was sav(*d by 
timely though tasteless re])airs, executed with grcjat nu'chunical ingenuity by 
Ri(diard Essex, a builder of Cambridge, in the ('j)iscopate of Bishoj) Mawson 
(1754 — 1770); and in 1845 great works of n'sioration w('rci conmnaK'ed which 
have jdaced the church bc'yond the reach, we trust, of daiigia*. AVith tho*so 
works two names must always be associatc^d : thosi* of Ceoi’ge P('acock, d(!Jtn 
(1889 — 1858), and Edward Bowyer Sparke, canon (18^?t) — 1879). 


W. E. Dickson. 
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The monastic cliurcli of the Benedictines, dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Peter, served for the episcopal seat of Lcofric, tlie first 
Bishop of Exeter, on that prelate’s translation from Crediton, by 
King Edward, the Confessor, in 1050, and continued to bo the 
cathedral church until the reign of King Henry I. in 1112. ^rhis 
Saxon cathedral seated two bishops — namely, Leofric and Osborn ; 
the latter, dying in 1102, was succeeded by William Warclwast, a nephew 
of William tln^ Conqueror, after a lapse of years, occasioned bjr disj)utcs 
between the Church and Crown conceniing investitures. “The ‘chronicon’ 
of the Church of Exeter assigns to him (Warelwast) the honour, of rebuild- 
ing the cathedral. Of that structure wo have renitiining the north and south 
towers, forming the tBansepts of the present church, and some trac.es in the 
Chapels of St. Andrew and St. James, and in the south-east door leading 
into the cloisters.”* This cathedral, commenced by Warelwast in 1112, and 
completed by Bishop Henry Marshall in 12()0, may be best described as being a 
Norman and semi-Norman building, for the change in the form of the arch from 
that of the semicircular (Norman) to that of the pointed form had comin(in(*,cd 
in about mid-distance between the eras of these two prelates. Six bishops occu- 
pied this cathedral, and during the siege of Exeter by King Stephen in IHIG it 
was greatly damaged. 

To the same period we may safely ascribe the small quasi-transepts of the 
choir,” now known as the Cliapcl of St, Andrew, on the north, and that of 
St. James, on the south ; to these may be added the Lady Chapel, and the two 
adjacent Chapels of St. Mary Magdalene (north) and St. Gabriel (south), all of which 
have experienced transmutations by later hands. The chapter-house, originally 
by Bishop Brucre in the thirteenth century, also passed through similar changes 
under Bishop Lacy in the fifteenth century. Bishoj) Bruere also originated the 
capitular body by the aiipointment of a dean, and by the elevation of the precentor, 
chancellor, and treasurer to the position of dignitaries. f He also fitted the clioir 
with stalls and seats, amongst them the curious and unique misereres. I 

The next important event connected with the history of Exeter Cathedral is 
its entire transformation from the ponderous Norman and semi-Norman character 

• Dr. OliTcr. t Oliver. t Archdeacon Freeman. 
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to that of the lightness and elegance of the Decorated period, einorgiiig as it 
did from the Early English style whieli it superseded. To Uishoj) Peter Quivil, 
an I^xeter man, is undoubtedly due the credit of the gri^at design. “ To transmute 
this, without any pulling downi, into a structure of the most airy lightness and 
grace, was a daring project indeed, the realisatiou of which was destined to be 
unremittingly prosecuted, thi’ough nearly a whole century, bj’ men (‘ver\' way 
fitted to the task. x\iid Quivil made the first i>lungo — 

“ He ^\’a.s the hrst tliut evt‘r biiiut 
Into that silent seA.” 

His first work was the transformation of tlu^ great transcjjhil crossing from 
Ilomanesquo ponderousiu^ss to Gothic gi’ace. To aj)preciiite tli(‘ manner in which 
he initiated the process of translating the massive Norman-En'ncli into elegant 
Middle-Pointed English, we must take our stand in tlie transept crossing: say 
at the south-west angle, looking north-east. Tlie gr(‘at fi'atnres are the mazy 
windows, fluted arches, branched vaulting, and sh'nder Purb(‘ck sliafts, and tlie 
juerced balconies attached to the massive Norman walls. 

Quivil did not, however, as is commonly suppos('d, originate? flu* pointed 
transe])tal arches. What he did was to enrich tin? already existing ar(*h(*s and 
piers, and take down the partition walls, which still extended some way up the 
towers. But we owe him much more than this. The whole idea of transformation 
was his ; and we may almost be sure that he left behind him the jdans for it. 
And so entire was the metamorphysis as not unfairly to have won for him the title 
of “ EoundiT of tlu? New Gathedral,” which the Kxelvr Chronicle (fifteenth century) 
has given him.* 

Bishop Bitton succeed('d Quivil in and U) him is credibul the frans- 

formation of the choir as his chief work. lie also dealt with the Lady (^hape;!, 
and those of St. Mary Magdalene and St. Gabriel ; in jiroof of this Arch- 
deacon Freeman cpiotes tlu' charges for stone, colour, bosses, glass, &c., from the 
fabric rolls. 

Among the great <hanges made by those ‘^master-builders’^ weri; those of 
the insertion of the presemt wide windows in the pla(?e of the narrow ones of 
the Norman or transition period. The rolls furnish full jiarticulars of the 
charges for glass and glazing. In 1299 the sum of £170 6s. 2d. was laid out, 
and in 1307 a further sum of £156 19s. Id., for repairs, &c. ; greaf sums when 
we consider that skilled artisans worked at 3d. per day. 

The precentor of Exeter Cathedral, and a native of the county of Devon, 
was elected to the bishopric in 1307, on Quivil’s death. Stapeldon was inducted 
to the SCO with great pomp, and became a liberal benefactor to his cathedral ; 


* Archdeacon Freeman. 
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for in 1310 the expenses thereon amounted to £383 ISs. 8d., and in 1318 to 
£176 16s. 5d.* Dr. Oliver says of this prelate: ‘‘ That he vaulted a part of his 
choir is certain ; that he jjreparcd a large stock of materials, glazed several windows, 
provided a gorgeous cano})y over the silver high altar, cannot be questioned ; and 
to him is assigned the erection of the matchless sedilia on the south side of the 
sanctuary.” lie probably re-seated the choir, and, in the opinion of the late 
Archdeacon of Exeter, the magnificent episcopal throne was his work, although 
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usually attributed to Bishop Bothe at a iniicli later poriorl. Bishop Rtapoldon’s 
generosity stimulated a corresponding fcM'ling in that of liis own churcli dignitaries, 
as well as those of other clerics and laymen in l)is diocese. Doan Lyttleton 
calculates that from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the middle of the 
succeeding one, £1,000 a year was exj)ended upon the cathedral. 

Stapeldon’s successor, James Berkley, occupied the episcopal throne for only 
the brief period of a few months, and was succeeded by another master-builder,” 
the famous John de Grandisson,f of royal and noble lineage. Wliilst chaplain 
to Pope John XII, he had^obtaincd that potentate’s favourable notice, and at the 
vacancy was appointed by his Holiness to the see of Exeter in 1327. On taking 
possession of the see lie found the cathedral in an incomplete state, and loaded 

* Britton and Brayloy. 

• t The bishop’s sister, the Lady Catherine, is tlie heroine of tlie ron? untie story of the institution of tlie 
Order of the Garter. 
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with pecuniary difficulties. These in due time were got rid of, and succeeding in 
1358 to the wealthy peerage of liis brother Peter, Lord Grandisson, the bishop 
was enabled to carry out and coinj)loto the great design so nobly coinnnmced by 
his predecessor, Peter Quivil, who vaulted the whole of the nave, including the 
aisles, inserted their windows, and the 
great window of the west end. Ad- 
joining the south side of the principal 
entrance ho constructed the chapid of 
St. Radeguiides as his mortuary cham- 
ber, on the site of an ancient chaj)el 
of similar dedication. Thus, after 
seventy years from Quivirs time, was 
the great work completed in its main 
features. The magnificent ftii^ade of 
apostolic, saintly, and royal personages 
was probably added by llishop llran- 
tyngham, or even later bishops, as it 
[)ossesses many indications of the handi- 
work of later artists, esj)ecially in the 
Gothic fan tracery of the northern en- 
trance of the west front. 

No material injury from fire, sword, 
or storm was done to the cathodrcul until 
the Civil Wars in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the city was taken by the 
Parliamentary forces under Fairfax, and 
the cathedra! sustained much damage 
at the hands of its Puritan oc.cupants. 

Extracts have boon commonly made 
from the llcv, Bruno Ryves’s paper, the 
Mercurius Rusticus,^’ to show the 
amount of desecration and destruction 
wrought by these j)ersons; but these accounts are now generally suj)j»<)sed to 
have been much exaggerated. A partition wall was run uj) during tin'. Common- 
wealth at a cost of £150, and the church was divicUd into two portiijns, and 
named respectively East Peter’s and Wast Peter’s, for the use of the Presby- 
terians and Independents. At the Rgfftoration this innovation was removed, 
by means of an early application to the King and Council by Dean Ward, 
afterwards bishop of the diocese. Dr. Oliver says, quoting from hi^ biogra- 
pher: ‘‘Ho accordingly caused the partition to bo pulled down, and repaired 
A A 
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and beautified the cathednil ; the expenses whereof amounted to £25,000. He 
next bought a new pair of organs, esteemed the best in England, which cost 
£ 2 , 000 .” 

A corrcspoiid(jnt of the Exeler and Plymouth Gazette to its “Notes and Queries 
for Devonshire and Cornwall,” in 1855, says: “ It would seem that the diocesan 
Churcli of St. Peter, at Exeter, was j^rovided with an organ at a very early period, 
though it is a question with the musical antiquary what was the exact character of 
the instrument referred to in early records under the title which now bears so dis- 
tinctive a meaning. In the fabric rolls of A.3>. 128(3 is a charge of 4s. for work 
about the organs;” and Mr. Ellacombe, in liis j)aper on “ Bells,” quotes an earlier 
case from the Reciord Office, namely, in 1284, where provision is made for repairs of 
the organ. Rfunan authorities* say that the organ was used in churches as early as 
A.D. 600. Dr. Hook thinks organs were introduced into the service of the church in 
tlie tenth century. 

The organ-screen is supported by four Purbeck stone pillars, from which spring 
the groins of tliree depressed arches. Above these is a row of thirteen c.ompart- 
ments filled with curious ancient paintings, representing the heading incidents from 
the Old and New Testament history, as follows, commencing at the north end ; — 


1. TIjo Creuiion. 

2. Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

3. The Deluge. 

4. Moses dividing the Red Sea. 

5. Destruction of Solomon’s Temple. 

6. Building of the Second Temple. 

13. Descent 


7. The Angel appearing to Zacharias. 

8. ’J’ho Nativity. 

9. Tlie Baptism of Christ. 

10, Descent from the Cross 

I 11. Tlio Resurrection. 

12. The Ascension, 
the Holy Ghost. 


Archdoatjon Frecnican is of o] union that the screen, judging of it from its 
general features, is of the later portion of the Decorated period. Also, during 
the time of the Commonwealth, the cloisters, tlum somewhat dilapidated, were 
finally destroyed, after partial use as a serge market. Bishoj) Brantyngham 
(fourteenth century) and his succcs.sor, Stafford, renewed the luiildings, of which 
nothing now remains. 

In the north tow(T hangs the great “Peter” bell, said to have been originally 
brought from Llandaff. Its reputed weight is 14,000 lbs. It is only used as a 
clock bell. 

In the south tower there are eleven bells ; ten of these arc rung in peal, the 
heaviest and finest in tone in the kingdom. The tenor (“ Grandisson ”) weighs 
7,550 lbs. 

Below, in the north wall, is the curious clock erected by Bishop Courtenay 
(fifteenth century), with its motto, “ Pereunt et imputantur.” 
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The dimensions of the fabric arc about as follows : — 

Length from west erit ranee to eastern eiul of Lady Cha|Hd . 

Breadth of nave and aisles 

Length of transept 

Breadtii of ditto 

Height of vaulting from pavenu^nt ..... 
Height of towers ........ 


PEKT. 

aso 

72 

i:i8 

2SA 

C<> 

130 


'riie great east window and the west window claim a passing notice. (.)f the 
former, it will be seen that it does not harmonise in style with tliis portion of the 
church, being a stage later in date with the rest of tlu^ work ; it was eidarged from 
a gable window to its present proportions in the fourteenth century. The fabric 
rolls of 1391 show the agreement entered into by the dean and cha])ter with Robert 
Sy(‘n, the glazier of the church, for filling the window with old and ih'w glass. It is 
com])osed of figures of saints and ang(‘ls, of armorial bearings, archit(‘(jtural devic(‘s 
and borders; and of it Dr. Oliver says that, w^hen reading was eonfim^d to the 
comjiarativcly few, instruction wris conveyed to the people by thesis liv(‘ly repn*- 
sentations of events re(*ord(‘d in the Holy Rible and ecclesiastical history. An 
apj)oal was thus made to the head and heart of the spectators; tiny bt'came 
intelligibly reminded of the blessings and graces of the Almighty, wire (‘xcited to 
a sense of gratitude, and urged to the imitation of God’s servants.” 

Of the great west window the spectator will acknowledgii that its tracery 
harmonises with the completed facade of the building. As it now stands before 
us, we have the glazing of it, executed, as recorded on the window, in ITbO. The 
glazier, one William Peckitt, of York, seems to have been un8ucci‘ssful in obtain- 
ing permanency for his colours, designated by Dr. Oliver as ‘‘Wm. I^eckitt’s 
diluted tints.” The head of the window is filled with armorial bearings of the great 
families of the county, royal badges and devices, and ajiostolic figures, with St. 
Peter in the centre light. An old printed description of this window says of it 
that it ^‘is 37 feet high and 27 broad, besides the coats of arms, probably adorned 
with supporters, coronets, crests, and mottoes ; the spaces around tlu^ figures (which 
are 5 feet high), between the arms, and in the smaller lights are ehigantly filled 
with mosaic work. Gothic architecture, foliage, &c., the whole together making the 
most beautiful appearancci, perhaps not (ixc.elled by any other work of th(5 kind in 
England.” 

The church,” observes Dean Lyttleton, ‘‘ aj)pears to have been newly 
glazed, or at least a great part of it, about the year 1317, temp. Edward II., with 
both plain and coloured glass brought from Rouen, in Normandy. Thus, in the 
fabric rolls in that year : ‘ In 629 peys dc albo vitro empt. apud Rotomagensem 
xv£ xiv 5 . ixc?.’ This was probably ordered for the Lady Chapel. In the roll of 
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1323, 12 feet of coloured or jiainted glass is charged at 8s., and 8 feet of plain 
or white at 2s. 3d., so tlmt in Edward II.’s time painted glass appears to' have 
been no more than 8d. per foot, and plain glass 4d.” * 

Looking througli the building from the giTat western entrance, the eye is led 
from end to end, embracing and attracted by its lofty and intricate vaulting, 
organ-case, j)illars, and quaint car\'ings in bosses and corbels ; also its remarkable 
projecting minstrels’ gallery, with sculptured figures of instrumentalists. The 
impression that this vista makes is well described by Charles Knight, in his 
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Old England.” He says of it : It is hardly necessary to say the interior is 
in many respects surpassingly noble and beautiful. The delicate and numberless 
pillars, clustering together into so many solid groups for the sujiport of the nave 
and choir, always a beautiful illustration of a beautiful thought, the power resulting 
from union, seem to particularly arrest our attention in Exeter Ciithedral.” 

The entire range of the north side of Exeter Cathedral may be inspected and 
taken in at one view from the green on this side of the building, while only the 
nave, tower, and chapter-house can be seen on the south side ; and, as Archdeacon 
Freeman remarks, the plan, ‘^as now completed, exhibits perhaps the most perfect 
specimen in the world of bilateral (or right and left hand) symmetry. Not only does 

• Cooke’s Topography ** (Devon). 
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pillar answer to pillar, and aisle to aisle, and window tracery to window tracery, 
but also chapel to chapel: St. John Haptist’s to St. Paul’s, St. James’s to St. 
Andrew’s, St. Saviour’s to St. George’s, St. Gabriel’s to St. Mary Magdalene’s; 
while, to crown all, the grand characteristic feature of our cathedral— the transeptal 
towers completes this balance of jiarts, and was, indeed, tlie primary instance 
and model of it. 

From the north side of the building the visitor will notice the interception 
of the nave and choir bj’ the two massive Norman towers ; and in the north face 
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of the north tower tlie insertion of the lar <;'0 Decorated window. Ainon;^ recent 
alterations the great window in tlie nortli transept lias been filled with stained 
glass by Hardman. It is the gift of the women of Devonshire, and represents 
famous women in Bible history. That in the south tow(T was put in to the 
memory of the late Sir J. Duke Coleridge, fatluu* of tlu', jiresent Lord Chief 
Justice of England. The cloisters have now been partly restored on the south 
side, and are adapted to the purpose's of a library, in which provision will be 
made for the many valuable MSS. and printed records and books belonging to 
the capitular body. 

It should be added that in 1888 the colours of the 11th Devonshire Regiment 
(2nd Battalion) were placed in the north aisle of the nave, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion. Tho.'e of the 9th Royal Lancers may also be seen close at hand, with 
the famous bronze relief of Marochetti. 


H. E. Reynolds. 
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The Clnircli of tlio Holy and Undividcul Trinity owes its jn'osent 
dedication and its distinction as a cathedral to ITcnry VIIT. ; but 
it laid cxist(^d for many centuries before the Tloforniation as the 
church of tlic great Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter. 

Tradition speaks of a bishop and a Christian king at Gloucester 
in the second century; but there is no trustworthy evidence for the story of 
King Lucius and his burial in the Church of St. Mary de Lode. It is altogether 
improbable that Cliristianity had any recognised position in Britain until the early 
part of the fourth century; but we can readily believe that after the conversion 
of Constantine, Glovimi, a Roman town of great importance, as comraanding the 
passage of the Severn and one of the ])nncipal highways into South Wales, 
became an episcopal see. 

The battle of Deorham, in 577, swept away Christianity from the vale of the 
Severn; and for many years the Roniano-British town of Caer Gleow, or Glou-ceaster, 
lay desolate and in ruins. Fifty years later the present counties of Gloucester and 
Worcester, at that time occujiied by the Hwiccas, a West Saxon tribe, passed under 
the sway of the Mercian king Penda. Penda’s grandson and successor EJthelred, 
who was a Christian, made a large grant of land to the Hwiccian ealdorman or 
under-king Osric, on condition that he built a monastery at Gloucester, and con- 
stituted his sister Kyneburg the first abbess. This was in the year 681. Osric 
was raised to the throne of Northumbria in the year 718, and dying in 729, was 
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brought to Gloucester, and buried before the altar of St. Petrunilhi, near the 
grave of his sister Kyiieburg who liad died iu 710. His chantry chapel lies ou 
the north side of the choir, and his efligy bears on its breast a representation 
of a Romanesque building. It is an old figure — older than the chajud which 
William Parker, the last Abbot of Gloucester, built in memory of tlie founder, 
but of course not so old as tlio days of })re-Nonnan Gliristianity. On tlu' 
east wall of the chapel, at the fec^t of the efiigy, tluvso words are still h^gihle: 

There were three abbesses in succession— K}'n('l) a rg, Kadluirgh, and 10 va — all 
of them ladies of royal lineage, and two of them (jiuhmis. lOva, th.' last of tluj 
•abbesses, died in 767, and was buried, lik<' her predect‘ssors, before the altar of 
St. Pctronilla. Then followed a period of slmnu' and disaster. The nuns were 
outraged and driven from their abbey, and Offa, the Mercian coiKpu'ror of West 
Saxons and Hritoiis, would not or could not help them. St. Pcti'r’s lay in ruins 
for fifty years. 

Beornulph, the Mercian king who was slain in East Anglia in 8:^5^ niovod with 
compassion at the ruined state of his pn'decessor’s abbey, is said to have rebuilt it. 
Instead of a nunnery he made it a college of secular canons or ju-eacbi'rs, who 
dressed and lived as though they were laymen, and who wore for the most part 
married. 

Ill 862 Burgi'ed, King of the Mercians, confirmed all his jm'diu^essor’s dona- 
tions to St. Peter’s, and freed the canons from all lay service, on condition that 
they should pray for liis soul and the souls of his ancestors. 

In course of tiyic a rival minster arose at Gloucester, -^itludflfed, tlui brave 
Lady of the Mercians, founded another college of canons in lionour of llui 
Northumbrian king, St. Oswald, and translated his bones to Glouc('sU*r from 
Bardney. ^^thelflncd’s foundntioii was known as the New Minst(*r, whilst St. 
Pieter’s was Ealdaiihaine,” the (dd home. 

Canute the Dane is said to have driven out the secular canons, and to have 
substituted for them monks of the order of St. Benedict in 1021. '^Ph is change, 
which was destined to be reversed more than five centuries later, was unacceptable 
to the citizens of Gloucester, and the follow(Ts of the portr(‘(we, Wulpliin le Rue, 
fell upon seven of the monks and slew them near the banks of the Severn. Wulpliin 
was compelled to make a pilgrimage to Rome, and only ol)taincd jiardon for the 
crime on condition that he gave two of his best manors — Highiiam and Churcham — 
to the abbey, to provide maintenance for seven monks, who should daily say masses 
for his soul. 

The first abbot of the new order was Edric;, one of the secular canons, who 
took the tonsure and the monk’s cowl in order that he might enjoy this honour. 
But Edric’s heart was ill at ease. The Benedictine monks were imbued (so the 
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memorial says) with no saving knowledge, nor were they under the restraint of a 
just conscience ; so troubles came upon them — St. Peter’s was spoiled by the Danes, 
and the monks were driven out. Edric went away disgusted and disheartened, 
and died, and was buried elsewlicre. 

Ill 1051 there was a great meeting of Edward the Confessor and liis nobles at 
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Gloucester. Godwin, Earl of Kent, came tliere with his sons and a large force, and 
complained of the wrong done to his jicople, tlie burghers of Dover, by Eustace 
of Boulogne. Two years later there was another meeting at Gloucester to organise 
a raid on the territory of a Welsh prince. The jiosition of Gloucester as a frontier 
town gave it an importance in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries that 
was only inferior to that of London, York, and Winchester. 

During the reign of Edward the Confessor the style of architecture which 
we call Norman was introduced into England, and soon after the foundation of 
Westminster, Aldred, Bishop of Hwiccas, commenced a new abbey in this style at 
Gloucester. By the seventh year of the Confessor’s reign the under-croft, the choir. 
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and tlio chaiJter-house were completed, and dedicated to St. Peter. The now church 
was not exactly on the site of Osric’s. About this time the boundaries of tlie town 
of Grloucester were extended to the north and north-west, and tin* north-west un^lo 
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of the old Roman wall was demolished. Aldred seems to have availed himself 
of the materials and to have occupied the site with his new monastery. 

In 1002 Aldred was translated from Worcester to the archiepiscopal see of 
York, and he retained, as security for expenditure out of his private purse, several 
manors belonging to St. Peter’s Abbey and St. Oswald’s Priory. Wulstan, the 
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second Abbot of Gloucester, went away on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and his 
abbey was left in charge of two monks and eight young boys. The old con- 
ventual buildings had been destroyed with the church, and the work of restora- 
tion was arrested before a new day-room, dormitory, and refectory had been 
erected. Moreover, the treasury of the abbey was impoverished by extraordinary 
expenditure and by the cupidity of Aldred. Such was the state of things at 
Glou(;ester when William the Norman, in lOGO, won for himself the crown of 
England at Hastings. 

About 1067 Gloucester fell into the hands of the invaders, and Aldred’s 
church was seriously damaged by fire, whether by Normans or Saxons we cannot 
tell. It is not unlikely that the foundations of the new choir were defective, for 
Aldred had chosen a site that was full of springs of water. This led to faults 
in the arclies and groining of the crypt. King William recognised the importance 
of Gloucester as a frontier town, and held his court here at Christmas more 
than onci'. In 1072 Serlo, William’s chaplain, was installed as abbot, and so 
destitute was he of funds, that ho was driven to seek, and he obtained, pecuniary 
assistance from the neighbouring Abbey of Evesham. 8erlo was a man of deter- 
mination and energy, and under his rule the fortunes of St. Peter’s rapidly improved. 
William bestowed on the monastery the manors of liarnwood and ] 3 rom 2 )ton, and 
the Church of St. Peter, Norwich ; his sons Robert, William, and Henry w('re 
also generous patrons. The Norman knights, who were encoiirag(id by the Con- 
queror to seize the lands of the Welsh in the counties of Monmouth, Glamorgai^,- 
and Brecknock, quieted their consciences by donations of Welsh lands and churches 
to Serlo and his successors. 

Thus the means were provided for the restoration of Aldred’s choir and 
the addition of a nave and conventual buildings. Sorlo’s first work was to 
case and strengthen the arches of the crypt and repair the choir and cha 2 )ter- 
house. In 1089 he laid the foundation of the nave, and in 1100 tlie church and 
monastery were re-dedicated with great honour by Sami)son, Bishoj) of Worcester, 
and by Gondulf and Henry, Bishops of Rochest('r and Bangor. Aldred’s work 
may be distinguished by its lack of ornament; Serlo’s workmen used zigzag or 
chevron moulding, and their masoniy was more solid and imposing than that 
of the earlier structure. It requires more than a glance to realise how much of 
the Nonnan work still remains. At first sight the choir and the transepts seem 
to belong to the fourteenth century, but on further examination it is found that 
the Perpendicular w^ork is only skin-deep. The panelling has been skilfully 
attached, as though with cement, to the Norman arches, which have been cut 
away to receive it. 

In 1092 William Rufus held a great Witenagemot, or council of his wise 
men, in St. Peter’s Abbey, and Anselm was compelled, notwithstanding his 
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entreaties to be spared the honour, to accept the vacant ArclibisliopnV^ of Canter- 
bury. Mr. Freeman says that almost everything? that haj)penod in the rei^n of 
William II. somehow contrived to happen at Gloucester. In 1100 the kinj? was 
slain in the New Forest, but not without a warning reaching him from Abbot 
Serlo that some such calamity was overhanging him. 

All this time, under the sway of 8erlo, the abbey was rnjudly approaching 
completion. Two years after its re-dedication a fire is said to liave consumed 
the town and churcli of Glou(;ester. The same story is fn'cpu'iitly told in the 
abbey chronicles. We must suppose that on su(*li oc(‘asi()iis only th(‘ flat wooden 
roof or the wooden bell-towers perished; the walls and pillars, which still boar 
the marks of fire, remained com para tiv(‘ly uninjun'd. 

In 1104 Serlo ])assed away, and was buri(‘d on tin' south side of tlu’ choir, 
where a bracket monument Avas In later times (T(‘ct(‘d to his nuMnory. 

Scrlo’s successor, Abbot Peter, Avas distinguished for bis love of the fine' arts. 
An example of his taste is preserved in the South Kensington Musi‘uin-~a lutten 
candlestick, bearing the following inscription : — 

“ABBATJS PETBI GHEGIS ET DEVOTIO MITIS 
ME DEBIT ECOLESIE SANOTl VKTHl GLOEGESTKi:." 

This candlestick was j)robably sold many years aft(‘r the death of Abbot Peter, 
when the religious houses were called upon to give uj) part of .their treasures to 
ransom Rickard Cceur do Lion from an Austrian prison. 

TluMiext event of any great interest at St. Peter’s was the burial of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy. He died in Cardiff Castle in IL'34, avus brought to Gloiuicster, and 
reverently buried in front of the high altar. There is s(une diflituilty about this 
statement of the chronicle ; for immediately below tln^ tih‘d floor of tin? choir is 
the groined roof of the crypt, and an inscription on the Av^all of the chaj)ter-liouso 
•says: ^‘Hic jacet Robertas Curtus.” But the effigy of Duke Robert, carved in 
Irish bog-oak, which now lies encaged in Abbot Boteler’s chajiel on the north 
side of the north choir aisle, formerly rested on an altar-fond> in the middle of 
the choir, and ought to be replaced where Sir Gilbert Scott has laid a i)arallelogram 
of red tiles to receive it. During the Civil Wars the effigy was broken in pieces 
by the Parliamentary soldiers; but Sir Humphry Tracy carefully preserved the 
fragments, and at the Restoration had them fastened together, rcjpainted, and 
taken back to the cathedral. The bodies of many other Norman knights were 
laid to rest in the chapter-house. There are inscriptions in the arcades to Roger 
Fitz-Milo, Earl of Hereford, Ri(Jiard Strongbowe Fitz-Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
Walter de Lacy, Sir Philip do Foye, Bernard Newmurch, l^agan de Cadurcis, and 
Adam de Cadurcis, all of whom were patrons of the abbey. 

In 1168 a Cliristian boy, named Harold, was murdered by Jews at Gloucester. 
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This was followed by the burial of the martyr, as they called him, in the crypt 
of the church, and the ])erformaiice of miracles at his grave. 

On October 28th, 1216, the young sovereign, Henry III., was crowned in 

the choir of St. Peter’s by the Bishops 
of Winchester, Rath, Worcester, and 
Exeter. 

Six years after this coronation 
the building of the great central 
tower was commenced, and the work 
was completed in 1239, when the 
abbey churcih was re-dedicated by 
Walter de Cantilupe, the patriot Bisho]) 
of Worcester. No trace of the Early 
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English tower re- 
mains — in fact little 
work of this period 
is to be found in the 
cathedral. The vault- 
ing of the nave, com- 
pleted by the monks 
in 1242 with their 
own hands, the reli- 
quary, if it be one, 
in the north transept, 

the arches of the ruined infirmary next the palace garden, and the north-east 
doorway of the cloisters, are the principal examples. Yet at one time the great 
tower, the flanking towers at the west end of the nave, the Lady Chapel of the 
De Willingtons, the stalls in the choir, and much more, were Early English. 
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In 1283 Gloucester Hall was founded at Oxford by the Giffards of Brinij)8- 
field, on the site of Worcester Collenre; and in 1298 and 1301 we road of monks 
of St. Peter’s proceeding to their doctor’s degrees in the preseiuT of abbots, bisliops, 
and nobles. Thus Gloucester took its part in the great r(‘vival of learning. 

The examples of Decorated or Edwardian architecture which may be found 
in Gloucester Cathedral are the windows of tlie south aish^ witli tlie clmract eristic 
ball-flower moulding, the vaulting and buttresses of tlie same aisle added to tlu' 
Norman work by Ab- 
bot Thokey in 1318, 
tlie windows in the 
aisles find chapels of 
tlie choir, and the beau- 
tiful tomb of Edward 
II. Tlie murder of 
tliat king in Berkeley 
(^\stle, and his subsc^- 
(ju('nt burial in St. 

Peter’s Abbej^, did more 
tlian anytliing else for 
the welfare of that 
monastery. The tide 
of popular feeling that 
turned the weak and misguided sovereign into a saint and a martjr swept 
thousands of pilgrims laden with offerings to his shrine at ( Jloucester. 33ien 
there began to rise, in the new architectural style which Professor AVil Us in IHOO 
so plainly showed to have been invented at Gloucester, and of which the south 
aisle (1329 — 1337) is the earliest known example, that marvellous adajitation of 
earlier work, so perfectly unique, the choir of Ciloucester (^atli(;dral, and the 
beautiful cloisters, with tlunr roofing of fan tracery. 

The flying buttresses in the choir, between the jiiers supjxjrting the tower, 
deserve special attention. They were designed for the capitals of the vaulting 
to rest upon, and do not give any real supjiort to the tower. The east window 
was erected about 1350, The architect of that date removed the Norman chapel, 
and widened the sides of the eastern termination of the choir; then he threw 
up a vast network of vertical and horizontal mullions, and filled the comjiartments 
with painted glass, representing Apostles, saints, kings, and ecclesiastics, as well 
as the heraldic shields of many of Edward III.’s nobility. An interesting article 
on this window by Mr. Winslow appears in the Archa^ohgkal Journal^ vol. xx. 

The same architect took dowm and rebuilt the Norman gallery wliich spanned 
the choir, using over again the Norman ashlar work and chevron moulding. 
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The ‘‘Whispering Gallery,” as it is called, is pointed out to visitors as one 
of the most striking features of the cathedral. So ingenious is its construction 
that the faintest whisper at one end is heard distinctly at the other. 

The cloisters were (jommenced in 1351, and completed in 1412. The south 
walk has twenty carols, or cells with windows, where the monks wrote and studied. 
The north walk has a large trough, which the monks used as a lavatory. Opposite 
the trough is a recess for the towels. Very few traces are left of the great dining 
hall or refectory, which occupied the space on the north side of this cloister walk. 

The chronicles of St. Peter’s terminate with the fourteenth century, and from 
this time to the Reformation we are almost entirely dependent upon what Leland, 
the great itinerant antiquary of the reign of Henry VIII., “learned of an ould 
man made lately a monke of Gloucester ” about tlie later additions and alterations 
in its structure. In 1421 — 1437 Abbot Morwent rebuilt the west end of the nave, 
removed the western towers, and commenced the transformation of the Norman 
arches into Perpendicular, a work which his death happily arrested when he had 
completed the western bay. In 1460 the grciat eastern tower was begun to be 
rebuilt, and was finished in 1482. In the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
nearly at the close of the reign of Edward IV., the present I^ady Chapel was sub- 
stituted for the earlier structure of Ralph and Olympias de Willingt.on. The abbey 
was now complete, and with its window tracery and painted glass, its frescoes and 
encaustic, tiles, its sculptured monuments and vaulted roofing, was the glory not 
only of Gloucestershire, but of all the west. Alas ! all this was soon to be changed ^ 
by tlie hands of the .spoilers, with Thomas Cromwell at their head. On the 4th 
of January, 1540, the king’s commissioners visited the abbey, and demanded its 
surrender. Abbot Parker was probably dead, though it is not known where he 
died, or whether he was buried in the chantry cliapcl that he had built for himself 
at the west end of the tomb of Edward II. ; but the prior and the monks were there 
to sign the fatal deed and receive their pensions. The next year the abbey church 
was converted into a cathedral; and again, after a lapse of a thousand years, 
Gloucester liad its own bishop. 

John Wakeman, the last Abbot of Tewkesbury, was raised to the new see, 
and when he died was taken back to his abbey church, and buried beneath a 
hideous effigy representing his body in the last stages of dissolution. His suc- 
cessor, elohn Hooper, who ruled the united sees of Gloucester and Worcester, 
died a martyr in front of the old abbey gate. It was he who, in 1553, stripped 
the cathedral church of its “goods, money, jewels, plate, vestments, and orna- 
ments,” and only left the chime of bells, which is still the glory of the city, 
and “one chalys without a paten” for the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

On entering the triforium of the choir from the spiral staircase, which 
ascends from the south transept, the attention of^the visitor is arrested by a 
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painting of tlie ‘‘Last Judgment," which was discovered in 1718 hehind some 
wainscoting in the nave. There is tlie usual contrast between tlie h»t (»f the 
“blessed” and that of the “cursed.” The interest lies in the date of the painting. 
The classic architecture of the “ New Jerusalem,” and the absence of the Virgin 
Mother and St. John the llaptist from our Lord’s side, are internal proofs tliat 
the painter was influenced by tlie Renaissance* and the Reformation. 

Laud was Dean of Gloucester, 101(> — 10*^1, luit lie hdt no trace of his 
rule. In 1057 the cathedral church was vested by the Parliament in the mayor 
and burgesses of the city of Glouc(\ster. llie younger Pury had a lease of the 
deanery, and resided there. The present cathedral lilirary had been foundi^d by 
Bishop Gabriel Goodman in 1020 for the use of tlu* diocesan clergy, who, in 
fact, gave the books. Pury, with the permission of the corporation of ( illoucest(*r, 
refounded it in 1048, and induced his friends to join him in inunilicent dona- 
tions of books and money. At one time, during the rub* of the gr(‘al Pro- 
tector, scaffolding was placed against the Lady ('hapel, with a view lo taking 
it down and selling the materials; but it was saved by the infliuMici* of Pur\ . 
In 1000 the cathedral and its possessions were restored to the dean and (haj)t(*r. 
In 1005 the organ, which has lately been rcnovattal and improved, was con- 
structed by Thomas and Renatus Harris, a large part of the cost )>eing boi'm* !)}■ 
Anne, Duchess of York, and daughti^r of Clarendon. 

Robert Framjiion, Blsliop of Gloucester, 1081 — 1001, was distiuguished as 
a iioiijuror. He lost his bishojude, but retained the living of Standisli, where 
he died, and was buried in 1708. Warburton, the distinguished autlior of the 
“Divine Legation of Moses,” was Bishop of Gloucester, 1751) — 1771). Josiuh 
Tucker, of whom Bishop Warburton once said that “lie made trade bis religion,” 
was dean from 1750 to 1709. 

To this period belongs a very beautiful monument in the nave, diisigiuMl by 
Flaxman, to the memory of Mrs. Morley. Tliii sculptor has rc])r(iscnt(id the 
mother rising from the sea with an infant in her iiriiis. Mrs. Morh'y died in 1784 
during a long voyage, soon after the birth of her child, and was buried at sea. 

In 1830 the sees of Bristol and Gloucester were united in the person of 
James Henry Monk. The present bishop, Charles John Ellicott, suc.ceeded 
William Thompson on his translation to York, lie is a distinguished theologian, 
and has taken a leading part in the revision of the New Testament, as his 
predecessor, Bishop Wakeman, did 340 years ago. 

During the rule of the late Dean Law the cathedral was carefully restored 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, and a very Ijeautiful reredos was sub- 
scribed for by the freemasons of Gloucestershire. The Lady Chapel is still ruined 
and desolate; but there is not wanting in Gloucestershire either the enthusiasm 
or the wealth to restore it to ks former short-lived grandeur. Bazeley. 
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A .sTJiANCiiKit reaching Bristol by the Groat Werstoru Railway, and 
driving from the station to the cathedral, may notice that ho crosses 
two bridges — Bristol Bridge, over the Avon, by whicJi lie enters 
what was once the walled city, and the drawliridge over the Frooni, 
by which lie leaves it. Before he reacln^s the steep ascent that leads 
to Clifton he finds himself in ‘‘College Green,” an open space some 
thirty feet above the level of the river Froom, whose grass and 
sheep and avenues of lime-trees contrast pleasantly with the crowded streets of 
the old city. 

Nearly the whole of the south side of College Green is oecujned by the 
cathedral, and behind the cathedral the whole of the sloping ground down to 
the river was in ancient days occupied by the various buildings and gardens of 
the Augustinian abbey. This abbey was founded by Robert Fitzhardiiige, son of 
the chief magistrate of Bristol in King Stephen’s reign. Bristol Castle was the 
stronghold of Robert, Earl of Gloucjester, the greatest scholar and warrior of liis 
time, and the commander of his half-sister the Empress Matilda’s army. Hither he 
brought Stephen prisoner after the battle of Lincoln ; and here he gave shelter to 
Matilda and her son the Prince Henry, who was educated by one Matthew in 
13aldwin Street. Henry never forgot the kindness he had received in Bristol, 
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and enriched Fitzhardin<^e with tlie confiscated lands of the Lords of Berkeley 
when he came to the throne, so enabling him to complete his abbej' on a p*and6r 
scale than he had at first intended. 

Of these abbey buildings there now remain; (1) the abbey ^niteway, a 
Norman archway of singular beauty (recency ri*storeil witli turret-stair by Mr. 
Pearson, R.x\.) ; (‘J) a yet older Norman archway, leading out of lj')wor 
Collette Green to the abbot’s 
lod^nn^; (d) some remains of 
the abbot’s lod^in^, preserved 
by Bishoj) Butler when lie re- 
built the Palace; (4) through 
a (;(>v(n*ed jiassa^^e, what was 
oiici' the lower cloister, now the 
choristers’ playground, which 
should be visited for ilie suki* 
of seeing the south side of the 
fifteenth-century refectory, the 
north face of which, in the upper 
cloister garth, has been modern- 
ised; (5) the ujiper cloisters, 
and, opening into their (iastern 
alley, the chapter-room, one of 
the finest specimens of a Nor- 
man chamber in England (ac- 
cording to Mr. Street), with 
a vestibule of Romanesque ar- 
cading that will well rtqiay 
study. 

Entering the graveyard, a charmingly secluded gardiui, from wliicli the south 
side of the cathedral, with its various jutting chapels, may be si'cui to great 
advantage, the visitor will look down on the bhuhened ruins of the bishop’s 
j)alacc, burnt by the rioters in 18dl. The story may be read in Southey’s 
Diary. It was Sunday morning, October dOth, and Bishoj) Gray hud insisted 
on preaching as usual, notwithstanding the expostulations of the minor canon, 
who feared violence. ‘‘My young friend,” the bishoj) said, laying his hand on 
his shoulder, “these are times when we must not shrink from doing our duty.” 
As the service proceeded his palace was fired, and reduced to a ruin ere the day 
closed ; and the cathedral was only saved by the heroism of the sub-sacrist Phillips, 
who wrenched an iron bar from a foremost rioter and kept the mob at bay 
until the door was closed and bolted behind him. The bishop had voted for 
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the rejection of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords, and was as unpopular as 
Sir Charles Wethercll, the Recorder of Bristol, who had strenuously opposed it 
in the Commons. 

It was in tliis i)a]acc that a long line of bishops had lived during the three 
centuries from 1542 (when the monastery was dissolved, and the bishopric, with dean 
and canons, founded) to 1831. Among them were ; — Paul l^ush, who was required by 
Queen Mary to resign his see or his wife Edith, and loyal to the latter, retired to 
Wintci’bourn: his cadaver monument may be seen in the north aisle of the cathedral; 
Richard Fletcher, father of the dramatist, whose importunities had troubled the 
Queen of Scots on the scaffold ; Trelawiiy, one of the seven imprisoned bishops 
in James II.’s reign, best known by the lines so often quoted — the refrain of a 
spirited ballad by “the Cornish Bard” of the last generation, Mr. Hawker, Vicar of 
Mor wen stow — 

“And sliall Trolawny diol And shall Tndawny die] 

There’s twenty thousand Oomish boys will know the icason why ; ” 

Seeker, for a few years Bishop of Bristol, translated to Oxford and Canterbury ; and 
then (1738 — 1750) his friend, most illustrious of all, Joseph Butler, the author of the 
‘‘Analogy of Religion” and those wonderful sermons on Human Nature, who was 
buried beneath the throne of our cathedral, as an eloquent Latin inscription boars 
witness, and a no less eloquent English inscrij)tion from the pen of Southey. The 
“Butler Tower” (the northern of the two west towers, designed by Mr. Street, 
and completed by Mr. Pearson) is dedicated to his memory. Conybeare was 
Butler’s successor; and a little later (1761 — 1782) came Newton, the author of 
the Dissertations on Prophecy. In 1830 the sees of Gloucester and Bristol were 
united by Act of Parliament; in 1884 another Act was passed to disunite them, 
which will take effect so soon as the required endowment is provided. 

Having thus made the tour of the cathedral precincts, we must take our visitor 
back to College Green, and ask him to examine carefully the long north front before 
him. The first thing that will strike him will be the great apparent length of the 
church. And yet the real length is only 300 feet; but an effect of much greater 
length is given to it by the wailt of height, and the want f)f height is due, as he 
wdll soon find out, to tin; distinguishing peculiarity of the chui'ch, the absence of any 
clerestory. At first it will appear as if the church had no side aisles, but was one long 
aisle, lighted by lofty windows throughout its length, like a college chapel, or rather 
like tw^o college chapels placed end to end, with a towxr and transept to mark their 
juncture. But if he walk to cither end he will find out his mistake, and perceive 
that the church has the full complement of three aisles of spacious width, but 
of co-ordinate height and under one roof. The question will then force itself 
upon him : What was the motive for this most unusual design, making the church 
stand altogether alone among our cathedral churches ? 
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Rehtming to his first point of view, a practised eye will see nt once that the 
long eastern limb is ancient and Edwardian, while the western limb, or nave, with 
its western towers, is a modern work, similar in style, only in its details more 
beautiful. The central tower (whose parapet and pinnacle, removed for safety, 
he must kindly restore' in his mind’s eye) the visitor cannot fail to admire, stately 
in its proportion and richly arcaded, all its details dating from the fifteenth 
century, but in its general design clearly Norman. On enquiry he will learn that 
the eastern limb is the long and spacious choir which, in Edward II. s reign. 
Abbot Knowle built up against the Norman tow(T then standing. He will then 
see at once that to have added a clerestory would have dw'arfed the etfect of tln^ 
stately old tower, and that Eldmund Street, the architect of the present nave, w^as 
right in repeating Edmund Knowle’s j)eculiur design, only enriching the details, 
and so leaving the central tower in perfect harmony with the rest of the church. 
In iny “Early History and Architecture of Bristol Cathedral” (Chillcott, Bristol), 
I have given reasons for believing that the Norman church had tw\) western tow^ers. 

And now, in explaining one problem wni have solved another. If the church 
date in style from Edward II.’s reign, why those transoms in the windows? A little 
thought will remind one of the difficulty of constructing windows so far more lofty than 
the side windows of any other cathedral he has ever seen, without tlu) additional 
strength derived from transoms. Then, again, why those buttresses of such unusual 
projection, almost hiding the intervening windows from one who looks at tlu‘ church 
obliquely? A inonient’s reflection suggests tluur necessity to counteract tin* hit(‘ral 
thrust of a roof of more than 70 feet in total width. Thus, even Indore w'e enter 
the church we have almost forgiven Knowle for the audacious originality of his 
work. When we enter we more than forgive, nay, we rejoice that our gr(‘iit(*st 
modern architect has (jomphdcd, and by (jqmpleting intiTpreted, Abbot Knowle’s 
design. The internal effect is very striking. Standing at the wnvst end, we have 
before us a lengthened avenue of unfading, as remarkable for its sohnnnity as for 
its beauty. Though the vault is only 52 feet above the floor, there is no feeling 
of depression. This is due perhaps to the form of arch cluisen for the vaulting, not 
flattened, as at Lincoln and York, but boldly iiointed, and sjiringing directly through- 
out the whole length of the church, not from a triforium, but from the pavement. The 
lofty side aisles, of equal height with the central aisle, are not seen in the perspective. 
But the light that streams through the arcade on either side traversed* the shadows 
of the roof wonderfully. The visitor should pause for some time ere he leave his 
station at this west door. Whenever a cross view is obtained, as he proceeds eastward, 
the side aisles, with their lofty windows, give thc**effoct of siiuciousness ; and the 
purity of the arches between the piers, reminding him by their graceful lancet 
form of Westminster Abbey rather than of York — the only English churches that 
have arcades of equal height — will go far to compensate the eye for the want of the 
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familiar triforiinn and clerestory of our English cathedrals. Not that the piu'poses 
of a triforium arc unfulfilled. A passage on the level of the window-sills travei-ses 
the walls from end to end, giving access to every 2 )art, for the convenience of 
the servants of the church. 

The visitor who is interested in principles of construction will admire the 
way in which Ahhot Knowle and Mr. Street have carried the tlirust of the central 
vault across the side aisles, by what is, in fact, a flying buttress, to the very massive 
external buttresses already noticed. These flying buttresses, or transoms, rest on 
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the crown of ih(i transverse arches of tlio side aisles, and from the centre of each, 
over the crown of tlie arcli b(dow, there springs a cluster of vaulting siiafts. 

As tlie visitor moves ii]) the nave, the extrenic beauty of Knowlc^s east 
window should b(i observed. The arms of Edward III. in tlie apex show that it 
was finished in that reign, about 1330, Tlic elder Pugin thought its tracery 
worthy of coinpaiasoii with tliat of Carlisle. Nor must we omit to turn round 
and gaze at Mr. Street’s rose window over his west portal. He made drawings 
before he died for all the painted windows of the nave, and begged that they 
might be executed by Messrs. Hardman. This round window represents in its 
inner lights the heavenly host adoring our Lord in glory, while the outer 
circle depicts all the several industries of Bristol, which contributed to the 
building of this nave for the glory of God. The side windows are to illustrate the 
power of ju'ayer, the upper lights by incidents from the New Testament, the lower 
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from tlie Old. The silvery crispness of Hardman s glass will give pleasure to every 
eye. The windows do not enter into competition with oil paintings (the greatest 
fault stained glass can have), nor are they too dark, but fulfil the true function 
of a mndow in transmitting abundant light, and are carefully subordinated to the 
general architectural effect of the church. 

Passing through the modem screen, the visitor will be painfully aware of the 
need of rc-arraiigeiiu'nt of the choir. Wh(*n the nave was removed the altar was 
j)ushod up to the east end to gain room, and the fourteenth-century stalls followed 
it. It need hardly be said that this will l)e set right so s(»on as funds are forth- 
coming. The altar will be brought down to its old j)laco (where the cus])ing of the 
vault marks it), leaving an eastern Lady Cliaja'l and processional j)ath behind tluj 
n^edos. Thci side aisles will thus be restored to th(‘ir proper purpose, and th(‘ oak 
stalls and choir will be brought down to the screen. I'lie orgaii loo may tluai be 
removed from its present unsightly position. 

While standing outside in College Green the visitor iuay have noticed an Early 
English chapel, and wondered how it came to lean against Abbid Knowl(‘’s later 
chancel aisle. If he visit this from within he will see the exjdanation. It was an 
elder Lady Chapel, of graceful design, opening into the north lransi‘pt, at a time 
when this north transept was also of Early English style, still indicated by the shafts 
of its northern triplet window. As there was sufficient sj)ace I)etween this chajxd and 
the Norman church for the widening of the side aisle, Kiiowle left it standing ; and 
removing its high-pitched roof (of which the lines are discernible on one of the 
])innaclcs), he made it h^an (as iioav) against the widened Edwardian (hurcli. At a 
later date the double wall that separated it from the church was cut away and its 
arcading mutilated, to admit the insertion of one of the costly altar-tombs of the 
Berkeley family. The knight is clad in conical skull-caj) or helmet, attached to a 
hawberk or tipja^t of mail ; the armom* is partly mail and partly plate, after the 
manner of Edward 11. ’s and Edward III.’s time. Tlie dress of the lady ])y his side 
is also that of the fourteenth century: coif, hood or veil, and wimjde cover head, 
lieck, and chin. A late inscription describes it as commemorating Maurice, Lord 
Berkeley, ninth baron, who died 8th June, 1368, and the Lady Margaret, his mother 
(daughter of the infamous Roger Mortimer, Earl of March), who died 5th May, 1337; 
but the lady is more probably Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Hugh Despejiser. 

Three other tombs of the Berkeleys are to be seen in the south aisle, under the 
stellated monumental recesses (peculiar to the churches of Bristol, Berkeley, and St. 
David’s). In the easternmost of these recesses, o 2 )ening into the Berkeley Chapel, 
lies the second Thomas, Lord Berkeley, who died 1331, and further west the first 
Lord Thomas (his legs crossed), who died 1243. This effigy and the adjoining one 
of the second Lord Maurice (died 1281) must have belonged to the older Norman 
church. In similar monumental recesses in the sacrarium we have effigies of Abbot 
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Knowle, the great builder, and next below him Abbot Newberry in full canonicals ; 
on the south side, adjoining the beautiful scdilia, Newland (or Nailhcart), the 
^‘good abbot,” who built much of the fifteenth-century work. 

Knowle’s love of natural forms is remarkable. On these stellated recesses we 
find sculptured the oak-leaf and oak-apple, the vine-leaf, the mistletoe, the thorn, 
the ranunculus-leaf, with snails carrpng their shells over it, and in the vestibule 
of the Berkeley Chapel the Ammonite of St. Keyna taking the place of the usual 
ball-flower. The fourteenth-century glass of the sacrarium windows is of great 
value, and should be carefully examined. 

It may perhaps assist the reader if we now give briefly the j)rincipal epochs 
of the cimreh’s architectural history, so dating the several parts of the present 
structure. 

114J3. — The abbey founded by Robert Fitzhardinge, chief magistrate of 
Bristol, in whose time Robert, Earl of Gloucester, gave shelter to his half-sister 
the Emj)rcss Matilda, in her struggle with the usurper Stephen ; and here Prince 
Henry spent his boyhood. The church was consecrated on Easter Day, 1148. 

1154. — Henry II. bestowed the confiscated estates of Rog(‘r de Berkeley on 
his old friend Robert Fitzhardinge, who, thus enriched, completed his abbey in the 
more sumj)tuous style of the chapter-room. He was the founder of the family of 
the Berkeleys, Lords of Berkehy Castle, so many of whom are buried in this 
church. The only portions of the Norman church now remaining are the walls and 
buttresses of the transepts north and south. The line of the old high-pitched 
roof of the latter may be traced on its south gable, and a small round-headed 
window in the gable. 

1216 — 1234. — Abbot David is believed to have built the elder Lady Chapel 
still standing, opening into the north transept, although Mr. Godwin ascribes it 
to his predecessor. Abbot John. The east window of this chapel (Geometrical or 
Early Decorated) was inserted about 1200. 

1306 — 1332. — Abbot Knowle began rebuilding the church in the Decorated or 
Middle Pointed style, completing the choir, but leaving the Norman or Romanesque 
tower and nave still standing, and laying foundations of a wider nave, discovered 
in 1865. Berkeley Chapel and Newton Chapel added after Knowle’s death, late 
Decorated. 

1481 — 1515.— Abbot Newland (or Nailheart) remodelled the central tower, 
reconstructing the roof and windows of the transept in the Third Pointed or 
Perpendicular style, with rich lierne vaulting. 

1542. — Dissolution of the monastery and endowment of the church as 
a cathedral church, with dean and six canons. The ancient Norman nave of 
Fitzhardinge removed as unsafe. 
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1866 — 1874. — The present nave built on old foundations. 

1887—1888. — ^Western tower completed. 

It may be well, in conclusion, to put on record the reasons which determined 
Mr. Street not to attempt to re.store the Norman nave removed in Henry Vlll.’s 
reign, but rather to build such a nave as Abbot Knowle would have erected in 
Edward II.’s reign had he lived to complete his work. In the first place, no 
traces were left of the ancient Norman nave to guide a restorer cxcc'pt two 
fragments of the wall of its narrow south aisle; whereas of liie nave designed 
and actually commenced by Abbot Knowle veiy' interesting nunains were left. 
We found, on excavating, the foundations ■which he had laid for the wall of the 
north aisle, with deep buttresses (like those of the choir), and for a north porch. 
We found also the spring of the first andi embedded in the buttress which stood 
against the north-west pier of the central tow('r; and built into the prior’s lodging 
(removed in 1867) there was a portion of the south-west angle of the south aisle, 
where the work was carried up to some ludglit, showing how a triforlum gallery 
was intended to be carried round the nave, as in the choir at the level of the 
window sills. Fi’oui these remains it was possible to design a nave sultstantiully 
such as Knowle intended to build, yet sufficiently dill’erenced in dc'lail t(» make 
it no mere servile co])y of the choir. It will bo noticed that the axis of the 
nave is inclim'd to that of the choir at a very })crce])til)le nngl(!, ns in so many 
ancient churches. The total length of the church is 800 foot, the width 73 feet; 
height from pavement to ridge of vault, choir 50 feet, nave 52 foot. By the 
two western toAvers of noble dimensions which Mr. Street has added, tin; church is 
now more distinctly marked as the cathedral in distant views of the city. 


J. P. Noitwis. 



CARLISLE. 


Until tl»c other day, when the Chur(‘h of St. Nicholas hccanio 
the Cathedral of Newcastle, Carlisle was the most northern of 
ou]t^ En^^’Ush cathedrals, and it is still the nearest to Scotland, 
llcing the ehiir(‘h of a border city, “the bulwark of England 
against the S(^ot,” the cath(^dral has not escaped the perils of its 
l)osition. It fell into tlu^ hands of those who destroyed most 
of the ancient cathedrals of Scotland, in whose eyes the de- 
faciiif^ of churches was a pious work, and they have left their 
mark upon it to this day. As scum from a short distance outside the city, the 
peculiarity of its outline must at once strike the observei’. It rises in the (centre 
of the town, high above all the other buildings, exce])t the tall chimneys of the 
factories. The long and lofty choir is a noble object, and the tower, though 
low by comparison and unworthy of the choir, is not dwarfed by the steeple of 
any other church. But the beholder looks in vain for the long nave, whioh^is 
so characteristic of a cathedral church. To the west of the tower only a short 
piece of the roof is visible, much lower than the choir, and looking not unlikt 
the chancel of a parish church turned round from east to west. 

A walk round the outside wiW enable us to comprehend the general outline 
of the history of the building. It has been originally a Norman minster of 
moderate size, but of this Norman church nothing apparently remains, save the 
south transept and' a fragment of the nave, its eastern limb having been 
replaced by a vast and magnificent choir of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, on a scale far exceeding the dimensions of the earlier church. It is 
easy to distinguish the portions of the original structure from the alterations and 
additions of later times, the Norman builders having used for the outside a 
grey freestone, wliereas all the later work is of the new red sandstone of the 
district. 

There is little known about the church beyond the general outline of its 
history, and in the absence of any fabric rolls there has been much doubt and 
difference of opinion on many points connected with the architecture. 

According to the commonly rei^eived account, a Nonnan follower of 
William Rufus, named Walter, whom he had left at Carlisle to superintend the 
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building of the castle and the fortifications, founded within the city a college of 
secular priests, but died before the church whi(^h he intended to build was com- 
pleted. Henry I. then took uj) the work, and in the year 1101 fonndi'd a 
house of regular canons of St. Augustine, and made his Knglish confessor and 
chaplain, Athelwald, the first prior of the new society. 

At this time Carlisle was in the diocesi* of Durham, and it was not until 



became a catliedral. 

The canons of St. Augustine, or Austin ciinons, as tluiy w(tc called, were 
not, strictly speaking, monks, though they lived together under one roof accord- 
ing to the rule [regula) of their order, and hence were known as regular 
canons, to distinguish them from the secular (ianons of the old foundation 
cathedrals and other collegiate churches, who lived in se|)arato houses, and moved 
about in the world {seculum) as the canons of (*-athedrals do now. The Austin 
canons had a number of priories in England, but only one of these — that of 
Carlisle — was a cathedral church, and in this respcict, therefore, Carlisle stands 
alone, all the other cathedrals of the new foundation having been the churches 
of Benedictine monasteries before they were changed by Henry Vlll. into 
chapters of secular canons. From their habit, which consisted of a long black 
D D 
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cassock, a white rocket over it, and over all a black cloak and hood, the 
Augustinians were called Black Canons. They also wore beards, and a cap upon ' 
their heads, which distinguished them from monks, who went bareheaded and 
shaven. In many Austin foundations the church of the priory was also the 
church of the parish, the canons occupying the choir, which was hence called 
eedesia conveniualis canonicorum^ and the parishioners occupying the nave, which 
formed the ecclesia parochialis^ so that there were two churches within one. 
This was the case at Carlisle, and it explains some matters connected with the 
history of the church which otherwise it would be difficult to account for. Until 
a few years ago this double use of a building whicli was architecturally only 
one church was an existing fact. What remained of the nave was partitioned 
off from the choir and transepts, and formed the Church of St. Mary ; and not- 
withstanding the improvement that has been effected by throwing open the 
nave and building a new parish church, it is impossible not to feel some regret 
at the abolition of an arrangement which had lasted for upwards of seven 
centuries and a half, and was essentially a part of the Instory of the place. 

In the arrangement of their domestic buildings the Austin canons followed 
the plan of a Benedictine monastery, and grouped them on the south of the 
church. At Carlisle some of those buildings are still to be seen, but none of 
them are of the same date as the Noniian church. What that church was like 
when com])lete we can only tell from a comparison of what remains with other 
churches of the same jieriod. The nave was originally eight bays long, instead 
of only two as at present, but it w«as always shorter than the existing choir. 
No doubt originally there was a handsome Norman doorway at the west end, 
but no drawing or description of the original west front remains. In the centre 
of the Norman church was a tower, probably low, of wliich the piers are still 
in situ; and east of the tower was a short choir, supposed to have extended as 
far as the end of the present stalls, and to have terminated in a round apse. 
Opening out of each transept by an arch in the casteiii wall was a small 
chapel. The archway can still be seen in the south transept, and it leads into 
St. Catherine’s Chapel, now used as a vestry, and wliich, though of thirteenth- 
century date, is built on the foundations of a pre-existing Norman chapel. 

Such, in outline at least, was what we may call the Norman church of 
Athclwald, a plain massive building, with little ornamentation except in the 
doorways and windows, but with a certain gi’andeur in its stern simplicity. 
This Norman church is believed to have remained pretty much as it was when 
completed in the reign of Henry I. throughout the rest of the twelfth century; 
and it was not until Henry III. had reigned some thirty years, and half the 
thirteenth century had passed, that the bishop and canons set themselves to 
the great work of rebuilding the choir of the cathedral on a vastly larger scale. 
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Judging from the Early English stylo of the existing aisles, the work must 
have been begun about the middle of the thirteenth century, probably 
under the auspices of Sylvester de Everdon, who was bishop from 1240 to 

1255, and there is good reason to believe that it was roofed in before the 

death of Bishop Irton, in 1292. The new (‘boir was built with very little 
regard to the old Norman cliurch, and perhaj)s it was the intention of the 
bishop and canons when tliey had finished the choir to rebuild the nave as 
well. Possibly this was ncv^er done for lack of funds, but it is just as 

probable that the canons considered it was not their business to improve the 
nave, and that the parisliioners might be left to restore tluMr own cburch. 

Very beautiful indeed are tliose parts of tlui j)res('nt choir which date from 
the rebuilding in tlic second half of the thirteentli (century, and the whole, 
if ever it was complete!}^ finished, must have been a noble work. Little is now 
left beyond the north and south external walls, with the beautiful lancet 
windows of the aisles, and the exquisite (iiiKpiefoil arcades beneath them. 
Scarcely was the work finished when, in 1202, there was a dr(‘adful fire in 
Carlisle, which consumed a great part of the city. 11ie priory suffered much. 
The new choir was left a mass of ruins, the east (Mid, and all oxet^pt the 

side aisles, being destroyed. The north transe 2 )t was also greatly injured, and 

the conventual buildings pen'ishod almost entirely. 

The n'building of the choir progressed only slowly, jirobiibly owing to tho 
disturbed stat(i of the country during the Scottish wars, and it must have been 
(piite unfinished when Edward I., who had been detained at Lanercost by sick- 
ness throughout the wintc^r, (;ame to Carlisle in tho last jear of his reign to 

meet liis Parliament, and to organise an expedition into Scotland. At this time 
the (jathedral was the scene of two important c(^romoni(\s. In it the Papal 
legate jireached to the many strangers whom the presence of the court and 
])arlinincnt had brought together, and then proceeded to solemnly excxini muni- 
cate Robert Bruce, and to pronounce a terrible curse against the usurper of 
the crown of Scotland. 

A few months later Edward came to the cathedral, and there offered up 
to God tho litter in which he had been forced by failing health to make 
his journey to the north. At the door, as if in token of his compbitc recovery, 
he mounted his horse for the first time after many months’ illnc^ss, and rode 
away through the gateway of the priory to lead his army into Scotland. But 
he was destined never to reach it ; and at Burgh-by-Sands, on the Solway, within 
sight of tho Scottish coast, he died. 

After the fire of 1292 the choir was partially rebuilt, but during the reign 
of Edward II. the work stood still for want of funds. 

It was not until 1352, when Gilbert Welton was bishop, that the work was 
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resumed in good earnest, l^y him and by his successor, Bishop Appleby, great 
efEorts were made to complete the choir; and by the help of Edward III., and 
by subscriptions from the Lucies, the Nevilles, the Percies, and other gentry of 
the north, the church was at length finished. At this period the triforium and the 

clerestory, which are in 
the Decorated style of the 
fourteenth century, were 
added to the choir, the 
east end was raised to its 
present height, and the 
whole was roofed in and 
finished in the interior 
by a wooden ceiling, re- 
sjdendcnt with colour and 
gilding. Portions of this 
ancient ceiling were dis- 
covered at th(? late restora- 
tion, and the present ceil- 
ing is a reijroduction of 
the old, in design at least, 
if not in colouring. 

Its east window iso 
the one point in which 
Carlisle Cathedral stands 
unrivalled, and on which 
its architectural fame 
chiefly rests. Of its kind 
it is the grandest window 
to be seen in England, 
or even in the world. It 
is not only unsurpassed in 
size, it is also unmatched 
in beauty. Those win- 
dows that come next to 
it arc a window at Perugia, said to be as large, but not so beautiful in 
design; the great window at York, which is not so large, nor so elaborate in 
the tracery; and the cast window of Selby, which, though it has very fine 
tracery, is smaller. The window in the lower part is divided into nine 
lights by eight mullions, of which the two central ones are thicker than the 
others, and the tracery, it has been computed, is composed of no fewer than 263 
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circles, and contains as many as thirteen quatrefoils. As to the {jhiss, the lower 
portion is modem, but that in tlie head of the window is ancient, and well 
deser^^os careful inspection. The subject is what is (tailed a “ Doom,” and forms 
one connected picture, in which are seen the resurrection from the dead, Clirist 
seated on the throne 


of judgment, the pro- 
cession of the blessed 
to the new Jerusalem 
in Heaven, and the 
casting of tlie lost 
into the place of tor- 
ment. A minute ex- 
amination of this old 
glass has recently led 
to rlis(;overics which go 
to jirove tlait it was 
not inserted until about 
forty years after the 
tracery was tinished, 
and that its date is 
from ld80 to L‘1<S4. 

Tlie carvings on 
the capitals of tlie main 
pillars of the choir 
represent the different 
occupations of each 
month in tlie year, 
and no more interest- 
ing or perfect scries 
of the kind is known 
to exist. 

In the choir should 
be noticed also the 
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the stalls, supposed to 

have been put in by Bishop Strichland (1400 — 1419). It was once painted and 
gilded, and the numerous niches filled with images, but these have been removed, 
and the angels which formed the 2 )cudant 8 have been roughly sawn off. The 
backs of the stalls are decorated with a series of paintings representing the legends 
of St. Augustine, St. Anthony, and St. Cuthbert, executed in the fifteenth century. 
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In 1640 the priory was dissolved, but it was done without violence. 
Lancelot Salkcld, the last prior, became the first dean, and two of the old 
canons rep^ular became prebendaries, or canons, of the new chapter, which was 
founded by Henry VIII. the year aftc'-r the priory was suppressed. There was 
not, as far as is known, any damage done to the cathedral or its ornaments, 
and the king’s charter shows that the services were continued according to the 
rites of tlie old religion. The king, however, changed the dedication of the 
churcdi, and what had been the Priory of the Blessed Virgin Mary became 
henceforth the Cathedral Church of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 

A good deal of damage must have been done in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth by the destnuition of stained glass, and the defacing of all that might 
remind men of the old religion. But the mischief done by Protestant enthusiasts, 
and in later times by neglect or ignorance, has been trivial as c.omiiared with the 
great act of vandalism which was (*.ommittcd in 1640, whtm Carlisle was besieged 
and taken by a S(!ottish army in the name of the Parliament of England. 

Once again, in 1746, Scottish soldiers filled the c*nthedral, but they Were 
of a different race from the dcstroye»rs of tlie nave, and they were there not 
as conquerors, but as prisoners. When Carlisle surrendered to the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Highlanders who hud been left to gamson it laid down tlieir 
arms in the market-plac.e, and then went, according to the terms of surrender, 
to the cathedral, where a strong gxiard was pla(;('d over them. Some mischief 
may have been done at that time, but it was probably not equal to the damage 
of 1764, when ^‘a general rejiair was commenced in the choir, and a great 
amount of ancient work was destroyed.” These repairs consisted in bn'aking 
up the fine oak ceiling, and inserting plaster groining beneath it, in removing 
the screens between the choir piers, together with the ancient bishop’s throne, 
and in replacing them by modem work of poor design. Throughout the last 
century and the early part of the present one the same destruction of old work 
went on, but at length, under Dean Tait, better times set in, and tlie restora- 
tion, which was so much needed, was begun. Upon the whole the W’ork was 
judiciously carried out; and though the archaeologist of these more modern days 
may not approve of all that was done, those who can remember what the cathe- 
dral was previously will own that a vast improvement has been effected. 

Looking at the building as a whole, its parts are too iinequal in scale to 
make up together one noble and perfect church, and even if tw^o-thirds of the 
nave had not been destroyed, the Cathedral of Carlisle would not have taken 
high rank amongst the old cathedrals of England. Nevertheless, it has its noble 
features, and standing in the lofty choir and looking at the great cast window, 
it is possible for the moment to forget even the destruction of the nave. 

W. Nanson, 
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The present Cathedral Church of St. Mary the Virgin, St. 
George, and St. Denis in earlier times was oti 1>' a parish 
church, which first became collegiate in the y(‘iir 1422, when 
Henry V. granted a charter to Thomas D(‘-la-Warrt!, xho, rector 
of the parish, who, though a priest, was also lonl of the manor. 
Before that time, as early as William the (^aupuTorV reign, 
there had been a church on the woodcnl rock at the jinicti«)n 
of the rivers Irwell and Irk, fr>r in th(‘ Doomsday Hook we 
find the following record: ‘‘The Church of St. Mary and tin* Church of Si. 
Michael hold one carucate (about a hundred acres) of land, quit of all taxation 
except the Dane-gelt.” Several traces of a church built of stone about the year 
1220 have been found during the recent restorations, yet an author, writing 
in the year 1050, says that before the collegiation of the parish Cliurch of St. 
Mary in 1422, the structure was entirely of wood. During the sway of the 
early barons of Manchester the church was held by some fiftec'ii rectors, including 
William do la Marcia (1200), afterwards Bishoj) of Bath and Wells; Wa1l(‘r do 
Langton (1200), a great architect, subsequently Bishoj) of J^ichfield; John de 
Verdun (1J13), later on Dean of St. raul’s; and Thomas Dc-la-AVarre (1 373), the 
last rector, who endowed the college and 2 )rocurcd the first charter. Provision was 
therein made for a warden, eight priest-fellows, four deacons, and six ))oy choris- 
ters. The first warden was John Huntingdon (1422), a man of great benevolence 
and piety; his rebus, a hunting scene and two tuns of wine, may be seen on 
either side of the choir arch, which he completed, together with the upper portion 
of the arcades. A fine brass to his memory exists, but is hidden in the vaults. 
The third warden, John Booth (1459), became Bishop of Exeter; while the sixth 
(1481) was James Stanley, a scion of the Derby family, and afterwards Bishop of 
Ely. The Derby Chapel, a large building to the north of the choir, was erected 
to his memory. The bishop lies buried in the wall of this chapel within a 
pretty little chantry. On his tomb is a brass representing him in full episcopal 
vestments. 

Wardens Walton and Chaderton were respectively raised to the sees of Exeter 
and Lincoln during the earlier part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, towards the end of 
which John Dee, a layman and a celebrated alchemist, was appointed their successor. 
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Warden Dee, who professed to see visions in crystals, and who was deeply imbued 
with the superstitions of the age, retired in the early years of James I.’s reign, 
and died a poor man at Mortlake. 

Tlie cathedral consists of a nave and aisles, ecjual in length to the choir and 
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ambulatory; a chapter-house; a lofty west tower; and the following chapels: — 
the Lady Chapel {circu 1313), with a beautiful screen, at the exti'cme east end of 
the church; the Jesus Chapel (1500), to the south of the choir, now used as a 
library; St. Nicholas’ Cliapel, tlic oldest chantry in the building [circa 1220), to 
the south of the nave, and St. George’s Chapel to the west of it ; St. John Baptist’s 
or Derby Chapel {circa 1510), witli the Ely Cliantry to the north of the choir; 
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St. James’ (circa 1440) and Holy Trinity (circa 150(>) Chapels to the north of the 
nave: north and south porches are now bein«: added. While the beautiful pur- 
close screens still remain around the choir chiipels, they have been rem(»ved from 
those in the nave, thereby increasing the area ami niakinn- in reality a five-aisled 
church, the widest in the kingdom with the exception of St. Helen’s, Abingdon. 
This great width, however, is not uni)lcasantly noti(H>able, owing to the lofty 
height of the nave arcades, wliose clustered ])illars of delicately-moulded red sand- 
stone supj)ort elaborately- carved spandrels, and hold five-light clerestory windows 
of the Perpendicular order. Between each window is an angel of carved oak 
jdaying some ancient musical instrument — there are seven with wind instruments 
on one side, seven with strings on the other, a most uni(jue and heautifnl sot. 
The roofs, of solid oak, are almost fiat, and ])anelled with moulded beams and 
purlins, each intersection being covered by a carved boss. 

Entering the choir by the richly-decorated organ -scn'cn, we find the interior 
small and narrow, but filled with (‘xccedingly beautiful stalls, fifteeri on each side'. 
1’hey arc surmounted by the most elaborate canoj)i('K it is ])osHible to iuiagim*. 
There are niches for over a hundred saints, and the crock(‘ts and fiiiials, cusj)ings 
and pinnacles, are bewildering in their variety and multitude. Nor less interi^sting 
are the quaint groups of the subcella^ or miserer(‘s. Tavern incidents, hunting 
scenes, fabulous monsters, combats, legends, all find a place', carved with the 
most elegant minuteness, and fortiiiiaiely little daniag('d by the hand of time. 
The choir is divided into equal portions by two steps, the lower part being calh^d 
the lladcliffe Choir, from the family which used it as a cemetery : their brasses 
once covered the floor, but are now replaced by encaustic, tiles. In the upper 
portion of the choir stands the bishop’s throne, a sad (contrast to, though an 
imitation of, the stalls by its side. Little need be said of the sam^tuary, which 
is at present enclosed to the eastward by a stone screen, as an elaljorate plan 
of restoration is in contemplation. It should, however, be nuaitionod that on the 
death of Bishop Fraser, the si)ace between the octagonal chajjter-house and the 
east end of the south choir aisle was filled by a monumental chapel, s('[)aratod 
from the main building by a handsome oak screen. Jn the middle of this chapel 
rises a beautiful alabaster altar-tomb, up()n which li(‘s the full-haigth effigy of 
the deceased ])relate ; the likeness is an admiraldc one. On the opposite side of 
the choir a handsome altar-tomb and effigy of Mr. Hugh Birloy lias been erected. 
The nave has also been recently enriched with many stained-glass windows of 
various merit, among w’hich is one to the memory of the late General Gordon. 

We may add that the dimensions of the cathedral are: length, 215 feet; 
width of nave, 112 feet; height of tower, 140 feet; and area, 18,fl40 square feet. 

Ernest F. Letts. 
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JIany of the recently-formed bIsho 2 )rics have found already exist- 
ing churches, either old collegiate institutions or ancient parish 
churches, to afford not unworthy centres for the new diocesan 
work. With Liverpool, by far the most im^^ortant of the new 
sees, the case has been very different. No observant visitor to 
modern Tyre (\an fail to bo struc.k by the exceeding poverty 
of her ecclesiastical buildings. The cause of this is to be found 
• in the very recent date of the city’s growth. The inhabitants 
si)eak of the good old town,” with this partial justification, that a charter 
of incorporation was ginnted so long ago as the reign of King John. But, 
ecclesiastically, Liverijool was only a chapelry of the parish of Walton-on-the- 
Hill down to the end of the seventeenth century. In 1G99 an Act of Par- 
liament was passed, by which, subject to certain valuable consideration granted 
to the Rector of Walton-on-the Hill, Liverpool was made a separate and inde- 
pendent parish. At a town’s meeting held soon after the Act had been obtained, 
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it was resolved to build a now ohurcli to bo thencofortli tlio parisli olmroli of 
Liverpool. Plans were approved and the work begun on a site whioli was thcMi on 
the very limit of the inhabited part of the town. Tht‘ ehuivh was coinpletiHl in 
1704, and then eonseerated under the name of tlu» tlmreli of St. Peter. In this 
building the throne of the first Bisliop of Livcn'pool is set nj). 

A rectangular, box-like structure, with a western aniu'xe in Ilii‘ foj-in of a 
tower, and. an eastern annexe wliieli serves as tljo saerariuin, ])rtvsents externally no 
features of interest. Internally thccasc^ is little b(‘tt(‘r. Gall(*ries, north, west, and 
south — the last containing the organ — take away from whateviT (‘lTi*et the ojam spaec^ 
might have had. The font is almost hidden uwa>' unden* the western gulhay, uml 
the eastern end, with oak carving of very good (juality, l>nt of altogether nn- 
churchlikc design, is partially concealed by the state cufhiulra of the bishop. The 
next most noticeable points of the intea-ior are the gikUnl and de'corated stands in 
which on high civic occasions the insignia of tlu^ mayor and the corporation are 
brought to rest. It is, indeed, as the })arish churcli of one of tlie largi'st parish(*s 
in England, not in any way as a building, that St. P(‘i(‘rs Pro-( ^itln'dral can have 
any interest to the visitor. To understand what “Pel('rs(‘s” is to tin' middhi and 
lower classes of Liverpool, one should be there al)o\it thiHU' o’clock almost any 
afternoon and sec the endless train of babies brought to be christcanul ; oi*, l)ett(M* 
still, in the street outside (Church Street), between the hours of el(‘V(‘n and tw(‘lv(» 
on New Year’s Eve. Thousands of men completely Idock th(‘ str(*('f, and wait tlau'c’ 
till “Peterses’^ has struck the hour. 4'’hen, Jind nol till then, can the) bclii've 
that the New Year has actually come. 

The scheme for i)roviding Liverpool with a worthy catlu'dral was for sovci-al 
years under the consideration of a committee, but it failed to rouse gcaieral en- 
thusiasm, and was at last reluctantly almndoned by its j)roinoters. For a time, 
therefore, possibly for this generation, Liverpool churchmen will have to be 
content with the building of which a sketch heads this notice. It is some com- 
pensation, however, to know that the bishop and the honorary chai)ter, headed 
by the Rector of Liverpool as quasi-dean, have not been j)revented by the 
difficulties arising from the construction of the church, or by the still greater 
difficulty of complete lack of endowment for the puri)ose, from organising and 
bringing to a high degree of excellence the special cathedral services. With a 
good organist and a well-trained choir, and with the constant attendance of some 
members of the chapter, the best that can be done is done to set before the clergy 
and laity of the diocese an example of what the services of the Church are when 
properly rendered. 


J. PuLLIBLANK. 



TRURO. 



Tjie liistory of tlio cat.liedral in Cornwall is of peculiar interest. 
Cliristiaiiity was probably introduced there early in the third 
century. Soon after the Saxons landed in Ib'itain, and as their 
conquests sjjniad from east to west, the Cornish purchased by 
an annual tribute from Cerdocius permission still to exercise 
the rights f)f the Christian religion.’’* Solomon, King (or Duke) 
of Cornwall, professed Christianity about the middle of the 
fourth century. Probably the sec of Cornwall commenced 
about the year 014. Cornwall then and until 927 extended to the River 

Exe, in Devonshire. In 927 Howel, the then King of Cornwall, resolved not 
to own the su])reinacy of Athelstan, gave battle to tlio Saxon king, and was 
defeated near Exeter, probably on Hidden Hill (Howeldon V), and (>V)rnwall 
became subordinate to the crown of England; but it was not till nine years 
later that Cornwall was really conquered : Athelstan then passed with an army 
from end to end, and to the Scilly Isles; and one of his acts was to nominate 
Conan, a native Cornish bishop, to the Cornish see in the Church of St. Germans, 
on December 5tli of that year, and from that time Coi-nwall was an English,^ 
not a Britisli dioc^ese. On the death of Burthwold, the last bishop at St. German’s, 
the see of Cornwall was added to that of Crediton ; Lyfing, the nephew of 
Burthwold, Bishop of Crediton in 1027, also Bishop of Won^ester in 10Ji8, became 
also Bishop of Cornwall in 1042. He was succeeded by Leofric in 1046 in the 
sees of Crediton and Cornwall ; and in 1050 the two dioceses were united, and 
the sec was fixed at Exeter. 

Leofric was installed in St. Peter’s Church, Exeter, by the Confessor and Editha, 
his queen, in person, and the union of the sees remained till the passing of tlie 
Truro Bishopric Act in 1876, wdien the new'' sijo was founded and the parish 
Church of St. Mary was assigned as the cathedral church. 

The first bishoj). Dr. Edward White Benson, Chancellor of Lincoln, was 
consecrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the festival of St. Mark, 1877, and was 
installed May 1st of that year by Dr. Tem])lc, Bishop of Exeter, a voluntary 
restorer (with £800 a jear out of his own endowment) of that see which had 
been taken as oiic witli Exeter by his predecessor Leofric. 

The new bishop found his cathedral a dilapidated parisli church, of no 
special architectural interest, and the building of a new cathedral was one of 

• Perraiizabuloe, “ The Lost Church Found,” p. 6. 
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the first necessities. Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., was selected as architect, and on 
the 20tli of May, 1880, two foundation stones were laid by the Prince of Wales. 

Tlie design of the cathedral is Early English in style, simple, without 
pretence of much ornamentation, hut very striking and beautiful, not only as a 



DEHIUN OF THE CATlIKDUAI., SDUTll-KAST VIEW. 


whole, but in detail. Skill is specially shown in the interior arrangements; all 
had to he adapted to a limited area, and the powei- of i)rodiieing the effeet of 
length, height, and proportion, in the (ihoir, side aislcjs, and transe])tH, is lun-e 
illustrated in groat pcrfc(;tion. The natural slo])ing «)f the ground t<'wards the 
east has been turned to advantage for the building of the spaeious crypt under 
the choir, with access by skilfully-formed staircases and archways north and south 
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to the choir above, the southern staircase entering into a narrow aisle, or ambu- 
latory, which unites the new building to the restored south aisle of the old 
Church of St. Mary. The crypt has been divided by thin wall partitions into 
various chambers for temporary accommodation, such as a chapter-room, vestries for 
the bishop and the clergy respectively, a choir vestry, a singing school, and vest- 
ment and muniment rooms. These chambers sadly mar the effect of the original 
design, with its vaulted roof and solid pillars open from end to end. A good 
chapter-house within the precincts of the cathedral area is included in the unfinished 
portion of the architect’s design. The beauty of the crypt may, therefore, be 
some day restored by the demolition of some of its present disfigurements. The 
old south aisle of St. Mary’s is the low part with the seven windows east of the 
south transept porch, shown in the print. At the west end of this a small tower 
is added for the reception of bells until the large central and western towers 
are built. West of the south porch of the transept is a handsome baptistery, 
erected as a memorial to Henry Martyn, the missionary, a native of Truro; 
and the southern part of the large transept connnemorates the episcopate of the 
first bishop of the new scje, and is called Bishop Benson’s Transept. 

It will be seen from our engraving that a grand central tower, a small 
clock tower or camimnihi, and two western towers, and structural lines of Early 
English architecture, are the leading characteristics of the design of the cathedral. 

entire huigth is to be tS03 feet, tlic height of the central tower 217 feet from 
the nave fiooi*, of tin' western towers about 204 feet, of the clock tower 135 feet. ^ 
Tlic spire of the clock tower — the only one completed — is covered with copper ; 
and the parish bells and a clock with two dials arc in place in it. So mucli of 
the central tower only has been built as is level witli the apex of the choir I’oof. 
The completion of this tower, with the whole of the western towers and the 
nave, with the exception of portions of the two Lays adjoining tlic transept, is 
now in abeyance. 

It is estimated that tlie completed portion — the area of choir and transept 
— affords accommodation for about 1,400 worshippers, and that, when the nave 
is added, the building will seat 2,500 persons. The exact amount spent, in- 
cluding the purchase of houses and land for additional site, consecration expenses, 
and internal fittings, has been £114,081 11s. 9d. There is no permanent provision 
for the maintenance either of the fabric or of the services. 

On the renioval of Bishop Benson to the archicpiscopal see of Canterbury, 
the great work which he had organised passed into the hands of Dr. George 
Howard Wilkinson, who was consecrated at St. Paul’s on the festival of St. 
Mark, and installed on the 15th of May, 1883. By him the completed portion 
of the edifice was consecrated on the 3rd of November, 1887. 

Edmund Carlyon. 
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The new (Hoceso of Newciistle is fortmiutc^ in tlio possession of a 
church wliicli is not unworthy of the nnine of n catliedrnl, thoufrh 
it can never ho converted into a cathedral of the ordinary type. 
It is above all things the chief chur(‘h of a great town. Jt stands 
in the centre of that town’s busy life. It bears ch'ar traces of 
having grown with the prosperity of a growing centre of coniinorce. 
It owes everything to the niuniticenco of wcnilthy burghers. Its 
structure is plain and solid, telling of the severity and sternness 


of northern life in bygone times. The church itself is a symbol of tln^ attempts 
to keep pace with the needs of a growing i)opulution whi(h led to the formation 


of a see of Newcastle. 


The original Church of St. Nicholas was consecrated by Bishop Osmund of 
Salisbury in 1091. It does not seem to have been a place of much ecclesiastical 
importance, for Henry I. granted it to the canons of Carlisle. It was burnt down 
in 1216, and there are still remains of the early transitional work which mark the 
first attempt at rebuilding. The chief part, however, of the present structure of the 
nave dates from 1359. In 1368 the transepts wore added. The choir was soon 
afterwards proceeded with, and the ' east window was due to a citizen, Roger 
Thornton, who died in 1429. Another citizen, Robert Rhodes, who died in 1474, 
finished the tower which rises at the west end of the church, and built the spire 
which is the distinguishing ornament of the structure. 

From these dates it will be seen that the architectural style of tlie church is 
flowing Decorated, rapidly passing into Perpendicular. The chief features of the 
church are those which mark the Early Perpend Icuilar stylo. The entrance at the 
west end has three doorways admitting into a spacious vestibule, which is separated 
from the body of the church by a plain wooden screen. The church is seated 
throughout, and is impressive through its massive simplicity. Its pillars have no 
capitals, and the plain chamfer of the arches ends in a simple bevel. One step only 
raises the level of the chancel above the nave, and there are no choir stalls. The 
aisles of the chancel are as broad as those of the nave. Behind the high altar 
is a chapel, which is used as a choir vestry. The large organ stands in the 
north transept, and blocks up an old chapel of St. George. The church is rich 
in side chapels. It contains nine of these chantries, which were built by citizens 
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as burying-places for their families, and had separate endowments that masses 
might be said for the dead. 

The plainness and simplicity of the church is accounted for by the early 
intercourse between Newcastle and Antwerp, and the consequent influence of 
Flemish models. But this plain massiveness of structure characterises most of the 
churches of Northumberland, and probably expressed the feeling of northern taste 



^J^WCAHTL£ CATHEDRAL, FROM THE bUUTH'EABT. 


in a land whore constant warfare led to a wish for security rather than ornament. 
The citizens of Newcastle erected a strong and spacious building. Their church 
was a solid and substantial shell, to which decoration might afterwards be applied. 
The numerous chantries gave scope for the exhibition of individual taste. The 
church was eminently a civic building. It grew little by little, and is a monu- 
ment of the public spirit of the citizens. It was conceived in no niggard spirit, 
being 245 feet long, and as at present arranged can seat 3,000 people. The actual 
appearance of the church is due to a restoration conducted by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
between 1873 and 1877. Before that time the chancel was surrounded by a 
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screen, and the nave was left unoccupied during service. Now the entire building 
scarcely suffices to contain the congregation. The need of the church is additional 
decoration, which its plain structure was evidently intended to receive. Already 
the decoration of the chancel has been begun by the erection of a reredos, a digiiifunl 
structure of alabaster, designed by a Newt^astlc architect, Mr. H. J. Johnson, at 
the expense of a citizen of Newcastle. A bishop’s throne has also been sot uj), 
and plans have been formed for a choir-screen and choir-stalls. 

Externally the Cathedral of Newcastle does not upj)eal to the eye by an 
imposing mass of buildings. The west front and part of the north side lie along 
an open square and show their smoke-blackened features ; but the east end is 
surrounded by other structures whicli hem it in. The south side of the chancel is 
concealed by a large vestry -room and library, built in 17»‘{(), a good cxain])l(i of the 
Classical style. The growing trade of New(;astlc has absorbed tlu' o])en spiice 
whicli once surrounded the church, and has thereby stamjied still more distinctly a 
local significance upon the building. 

The chief architectural feature of the church is its flying sj)ir('. On the top 
of the square tower flying buttresses rise from the four corners and meet to suj)port 
an elegant tapering sjnre, which rises to a height of 200 feet. Tlie motive of such 
an ornament seems to have been the figure of a crown rising on tlie summit of 
the building. Other instances of the same treatment are to be found in the 
spires of St. Giles’, Edinburgh, and at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Etist, London. Hut 
the lantern, or flying spire, of the Cathedral of Newcastle surpasses all others in 
its grace of proportion and elegance of form. Structurally su(;h an ornaimuit is 
indefensible. It can only be maintained by iron su 2 )ports. It has little power 
of resistance either to the wind or to the ac^tion of the snuiky atmosjilicn'. It 
needs constant care and frequent repairs. Hut it is, and has been, the chief 
feature of all views of Newcastle, and gives picturesqneness to the as])ec-t of the 
city on whichever side it is a 2 )proached. All else may be hidden in the blue- 
grey mist w'hich rolls westwards along the valley of the Tyne; the cathedral 
spire still points upwards, borne on its soaring buttresses, which seem to cleave 
the mist and force it to reveal some of the 2 )roportions of the tower below. 


M. Ckeighton. 
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The great collegiate Church of St. Mary the Virgin at Southwell 
is every respect worthy to be advanced to the rank of a cathe- 
dral. In size and stateliness it excels more than one of the churches 
long occupied by a bishop’s chair, and it is also in plan and 
character a true cathedral rather than a large parish church. 
Neither is it wanting in strong individuality and peculiar beauty*. 
Approadiing from the west, which, though not the most picturesque, is the best 
point for a first general view, one of these beauties will be found in the massive 
four-square appearance of the building, a character given by bold horizontal lines 
carried completely round the nave, by the squareness of the centre tower in 
outline and ornament, and by the bands of moulding and arcading which cut 
the western towers into rectangular divisions. Somethitig of this unity of im- 
pression is now lost by the crowning of the west towers with spires, instead of 
the parapets and pinnacles which, poor and mean in themselves, repeated the 
square finish of the centre tower in a manner very pleasing to the eye. Pointed 
caps, with eaves over the corbel-tables, were probably the original coverings of 
all three towers. The massive, fortress-like aspect once presented by the west front 
is much impaired by the enormous Perpendicular window, which, as by a fissure, 
divides the towers, and by the round-headed windows with which their lowest 
storey has been pierced. The west portal, now dwarfed by the window above, 
should be the chief feature of this front. It is fine in itself ; the arch is of five 
orders of well-grouped mouldings; the inner one is not divided by the abacus. 
The doors are early fourteenth-century work, strengthened by iron -work of singular 
and beautiful design. 
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On the south side of the nave the Norman windows are modern copies of the 
original form. The Perpendicular windows are good examples of their time— late 
fourteenth century. The lower of the tw’^o string-courses wdiich encompass the build- 
ing in firm bands has been brought down to admit these deeper windows, and eked 
out with the jambs of the old Norman windows. The roofs no longer come down 
over the corbel-tables, which are surmounted by parapets of later work. The round 
windows of the clerestory are unique in this place, forming one of the spec ial 
features of the church. On the north side of the nave is a beautiful and uncommon 
porch, made one with the building by a bold and skilful arrangement of the string- 
courses. The outer arch has plain mouldings, the inner one is much enriched. The 
doors are somewhat later than those of the west portal, and are carved and without 
ironwork. 

The transepts retain the original Norman windows, and sliow^ a rare variation 
of cable moulding. The zigzag and other string-courses are (!oiitinued nmnd the 
transepts ; the former is curiously bent over the small door in the south transept. 
Tlie gables of the transepts are filled with a kind of herring-bone ornament; the 
upper parts are a restoration to the original roof-])itch. The bear on the norlli 
gable is the original creature returned to his watch after many wanderings. No 
trace was found of his companion, so a lion was carved to match him on the soutli. 

The grave and massive central tower fitly sums up the Norman church, with 
which it is in admirable harmony. The story of the stones of the paraj)et tells tliat 
they came from tlie transept gables, probably soon after the roofs were lowered, 
and it is conjectured that the curious pinnacles once flanked these same gables. 
The Norman church was completed by apsidal chapels cast of the transepts, and 
by a short choir having apsidal terminations to the aisles, but ending in a 
square chancel, or sacrarium, a very uncommon form for this style. The date of 
the Norman building is 1100 — 1150. It is not known when the roofs were first 
low’cred ; they were raised again, and the present spires placed on the west tow'crs, 
1879—1883. 

The exterior of the Earl)- English choir is marred by the low-pitdicd roofs, not 
yet restored in this part of the church; the Gothic requires the steep roof more than 
the Romanesque. This part of the building is as perfect and beautiful an example 
of its style as the nave and transepts, with which it not oidy contrasts, but subtly 
harmonises. Instead of presenting the unequally yoked appearance that is often 
found on the Continent when the two styles meet, as at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the 
effect both within and without is grotesque, here it shows as a noble and perfect 
marriage. The great beauty of proportion in the choir is more easily felt than 
pointed out; few of the details are uncommon — tlicir singularity lies in happy 
grouping and exquisite finish. As in the nave, the string-courses and corbel-tables 
are emphasised and very complete, adding much to the solidity and unity of the 
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whole. Throughout, the mouldings are at once hold and refined, grouped in the 
thoughtful and effective manner cliaraCteristic of the period. Every arch haff its 
supporting pillars well defined, and every pillar has its capital and hase complete in 
every member, and delicately proportioned to its siste. 1 he dog-tooth is the only 
ornamented moulding; it is liberally used in varying sizes, according to the place it 
occupies; it follows the main string-courses and nearly every arch, it rings the capitals 
of the window shafts, and adorns the fine buttresses in a piquant and unusual manner. 



\lk.W FUUM THE bOUTU-EXHT. 


Tlio clidir is crossocl 1)y small transepts, square, and about the width of the aisles; 
their beauty fi'oni without is destroyed by the lowering of the roofs, is also 

the case at the east end, whieli lac.ks the high gable of the old roof, once in accord 
with the lofty pinnacles which remain on either side. This front is remarkable for 
two tiers of four equal-sized lancets, the even number being very rare in this position. 

The date assigned for the Early English building is 1230 to 1250. On the 
north of the clioir is the chapter-house, again a beautiful specimen of style (date 
1285 to 1300). The octagonal form and the (restored) lofty roof group admirably 
with the body of the church, adding greatly to its cathedral completeness. The 
walls are strengthened by massive buttresses. nie parapet is a rich band of 
ornament based on a rare modification of the corbel-table; the windows contain very 
good geometrical tracery. 
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An Eaily English chapel, opening into the north tmnse]>t, very interesting in 
its details, fills the space beyond the chapter-house. 

To enter the church, it is best to return to the west jx)rtal, as the interior is 
thus better appreciated. The fiivst impression is of too much light, the massive 
pillars and low arches giving a desire for deeper shadow and more gravity and 
mystery; but the huge west window 
lets in the broad daylight in a 
way the buikhirs did not intend, 
and we must be content with the 
warm tint it gives to the yellow 
stone, and notice the soft shadows 
taken by the great round j)iers, 
the simple strength of the arches 
and of the aisle vaultings. The 
piers have broad square bases, the 
capitals arc round, with little })ro- 
jec^tion, and the ornament is flat 
and without emphasis. The tri- 
forium arches are low and wide ; 
some filliiig-in seems to ‘have been 
planned but never executed. Above, 
the light fi'om the semicircular clere- 
story windows is admitted through 
small arches, having a passage be- 
tween them pierced in the wall. 

The iiavement, relaid, retains at the 
W(sst end portions of the old herring- 
bone floor. The new barrel roof 
replaces a flat wooden ceiling. '^11 ic 
four lofty arches to the tower have 
engaged scmicirc.ular pillars. Tliesc 
arches are very beautiful ; the bold 
cable moulding around them has 
peculiar features and should be conqjared with the cables of the transept 
windows. The transepts have three tiers of windows; below them, at each end, 
there are two arches in the wall resting in the middle on a round pillar, set 
close to the wall, but detached from it. The entrance arches only remain of 
the destroyed apsidal chapels east of the transepts. The Early English chapel 
opening into the north transept deserves examination ; it is below the level of the 
present pavement, and was built for two altars. The sharply -pointed arches of 
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entrance are oddly pro])orti(jned, and have an exuberance of moulding. A stair to 
the triforium and tower is in the nor4;h transei)t. Over the door is a tympanum 
stone, much older than the existing church. It is said to represent St. Michael, 
but tlie curious Byzantine character of the design and the subordinate figure of 
David suggest Psalm xci. 13 as a probable interpretation. The parvise, or sacrist’s 
chamber, over the porch, is reached by this stair. In the north transept is now 
placed the beautiful alabaster monument of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York. 
His figure is recumbent on an altar-tomb ; the widow and seven children kneel 
below. The vestments show the form worn by the archbishoj), who died 1588. 

The rood-screen is a fine example of Decorated work, date about 1340, of intricate 
and singular construction and profuse ornament. The open spandrels of the vaulting, 
the arches opening west, the stairs right and left of the east arch, are the more 
uncommon features of this screen. On the east side are six canopied stalls, one 
of them lined with very good diaper work. The place of the rood is now occupied 
by the organ. ' 

The interior of the choir is a very fine construction, of extraordinary purity 
and beauty of proportion. It was cleared from whitewash a few years ago, 
and there is a glorious difference between the warm living surface of the stone 
and the dead limewash, with its lead-colom'od shadows. The rosy-tinted perspec- 
tives into the nave are often very beautiful, 'llie six great arches on each side 
the choir rest on piers of eight clustered shafts, to which the mouldings above 
are specially well adapted. The fillet of the succeeding period is just indicated 
on these shafts, while the base mouldings have an earlier character. All but 
three of the arches have a bold variety of dog-tooth carried between the mouldings. 
The triforium and clerestory are here included within one tier of tall lamiet 
arches, having clustered shafts ; here the dog-tooth runs between the shafts as well 
as over the arches; most of the capitals are plain, except those of the chancel 
windows. These last have a deep interior splay, and are grouped under hood 
mouldings. The small transepts of the choir have a very good effect within ; they 
are about as deep as the wddth of the aisles, and repeat their square termina- 
tions; like them, also, they had each an altar on the east, making five in the choir. 
The vaulting is simple throughout; the great centre rib i^ carried down between 
the east windows to a small shaft with peculiar and excellent effect. The side 
springs of the vault come low down between the main arches on triple shafts ; 
these are clasped by the great string-course which runs round the choir under the 
triforium arches. The bosses are of varied and boldly carved foliage, and the 
ubiquitous dog-tooth is carried along the centre and eastern ribs. 

The sedilia are an uncommon piece of rich Decorated work, with curious 
details, added to the chancel. A pavement of variously coloured Derbyshire 
marble has recently been placed in the sacrarium. 
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From the north aisle a fine Decorated doorway, with a thick wreath of foliajj^e 
over the arch, divided by a carved marble shaft under a trefoil, leads by a short 
cloister passage to the chapter-house. This cloister has an arcade of trofoiled arches 
on one side, and on the other a beautiful row of pointed arches, oiu^e open to the 
court, resting on double pillars, the ca{)itals and connecting bars delicately carved with 
natural foliage. This cloister, coui't, and vestibule arc full cd interest in design, in 
construction, and in pic.turesque effect, whic^h should not be overlooked in the 
admiration excited by the chapter-house itself and the splendid doorway leading 
into it. The first iini)ression of this arch is that it is pi'i-fectl)' new, and it is hard 
to believe that nearly GOO years have passed since the last strokes of that most 
skilful chisel were given. Its beauty and purity have been its defence against 
friend and foe ; it has lost nothing but the marble jamb shafts' now n'phuied, and 
has never been touched by i)aint, whitewash, or the scrajx'r. l'’wo wr(*aths of foliage 
are carried round the arch, one over a h<»llow and one over a filleted moulding; 
this moulding and the bells of the caj)itals here and through the building are us 
perfect under the foliage as if the latter had been laid on as an after-thought. The 
doorway is divided by a slender stone shaft, tlio head is fitted by a ([uatrefoil 
between two cusped arches, and a rare and lovely leaf ornament is set round these 
arches. There is no appearance of a door having actually filled this exquisite arch. 
Within, the varied ornament of foliage, very slightly convontionalised, and relieved 
by heads, birds, and grotesques, that profusely adorns the arcade, is of spirited and 
original treatment ; with the doorway it seems to be the independent work of one 
artist carver, who has, however, subordinated this last finish and adornment to the 
architectural construction of the beautifully-designed building. It is octagonal in 
form, having six large windows in the disengaged bays, and a fine vault springing 
from between the windows and following the octagon form ; the ribs moot in a 
particularly fine boss. The string-course under the windows connects the termina- 
tions of the crocketed arcades with the same firm and bold (‘ffect seen in the earlier 
parts of the church, which, with many details too minute and technical to be 
pointed out here, show that each builder has studied and c.aught the s])irit of his 
predecessors, in a manner that makes the cathedral of many periods a single and 
perfect building, telling its one story in many voices, and a lit typo of the Church 
of Christ in every age of the world. 


E. Glaisteu. 



WAKEFIELD. 


The Cathedral Church of Wakefield, although not very ancient in 
the structural sense, has been raised on an old foundation. The 
site is believed to have been originally occui)icd by a Norman 
edifice, of which, however, there is but scant mention, although 
it is known to have remained until the beginning of the reign of 
Edward III., when John, last Karl of Warren, was tenant of 
Wakefield for life. Under what circumstances it was demolished there is no 
record to show. Wakefield was now, however, coming into prominence as a 
cloth-producing centre ; and it is not unlikely that the Norman church had 
become too small for the growing population of the i)arish. The church that 
took its place was consecrated in IJJ‘29 by William de Melton, Archbishop of 
York. With the exception of the tower and spire, this (jlnirch was, for some 
unknown reason, demolished about the middle of the fifteenth century. Another 
church, which Lcland, who visited the town in 1588, s])eak8 of as a new build- 
ing, was then erected, and it is this building which, with many additions and 
alterations, has become the Cathedral of Wakefield. The structure may be saW 
to have been in process of restoration since early in the eighteenth century. 
About a third of the spire was blown down in 1715 ; and after this had been 
rebuilt it became necessary to restore the south side of the church, which was 
done in 1724. About seventy years later the same course had to bo taken with 
the north side and east end. The spire was repaired a second time iu 1802, 
but it was subjected to the merest patchwork — a little ‘‘pointing’' here and 
there, with protecting iron bands at intervals. In 1828 the bands were removed 
and the spire re-topped and left smooth along its fine vanishing lines. The 
present spire, which is crocheted and octagonal, was erected as part of a scheme 
of restoration begun about 1800 by Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., and continued to a 
recent period. More than £30,000 has been spent in tlie improvement of the 
fabric during the last thirty years. 

Situated in Northgate, the Cathedral of Wakefield occupies a central posi- 
tion on high ground. The spire from the base of the tower runs up to 247 feet. 
It is the highest in Yorkshire, and a conspicuous feature over a considerable 
area. The cathedral stands clear of buildings, and it is possible to study the 
Decorated and Perpendicular features of its style on all sides. The western 
door leads through the tower, and, once entered, reveals the composition of the 
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church — a nave and chancel with side aisles that extend the whole length of 
the building. The nave and chancel are under a continuous tlat riJof, and both 
are clerestoried. On the south side is a fine porch with a parvise vestry. The 
building is 18G feet in length and 09 in breadth, and has aeconnnodatioTi for 
1,500 worshij)pcrs. The stonework of the interior, except in the accessories, is 
almost entirely free from adornment. The church makes a fine show, how- 
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ever, externally. The bold erocketing, which is so conspicuous a feature on the 
lines of the spire, is repeated elaborately on ]>innacles rising from arcaded and 
panelled ])nra])ets over a fine series of four-light windows along tluj whole length 
of the edifice and at the east end. Over the east window, and in the centre 
of the parapet, is a fine canopy containing a figun' of William de Melton, and 
surmounted by a cross. The sides and tower are buttresst‘d in gabled stages. 
The refacing gives the building a fresh look extc;rnally, and contrasts curiously 
with the signs of age on the bays of the nave and the internal walls. The 
stained glass is modern, and has been introducc'd for memorial purposes. 

Dividing the chancel from the nave is an elegant screen of floriated oak 
of the Jacobean era; and the stalls in the chancel show some fine tabernacle 
work. A Percy badge — the crescent and manacles — is found carved on the stall- 
work, but when or for what reason introduced does not seem to be known. The 
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ceiling of the nave and chancel aisles shows carved bosses, some of which per- 
petuate the arms of Wakefield, and others the badge of the House of York. The 
organ case, like the chancel screen, belongs to the time of Charles I. It was the 
gift of the ill-fated Earl of StrafPord. The octagonal font, which rises from a 
slender shaft, bears tlui date 1661 on one of its faces ; on another are the 
initials of Charles 11., the remaining faces bearing the initials of churchwardens. 
The east end of the south aisle, fonnerly called ‘‘ Our Lady’s Quire,” is the burial- 
place of the Pilkingtons. It has been thoroughly restored at the expense of Sir 
Lionel Pilkington, Bart., of Chevet, and is now known as the Pilkington Chantry. 
It was founded by Sir John Pilkington under authorit}^ of letters patent from 
Edward IV. There are numerous Pilkington monuments in the little chapel, the 
most elaborate being one to the memory of Sir Lyon Pilkington, who died in 1714; 
it shows a full-length figure under a canopy, with a long inscription in Latin. 

The church generally is rich in monumental features. None of the slabs 
or tablets go beyond the seventeenth century ; but traces of old memorials 
were found during the Scott restoration. On clearing off the colour-wash from 
the walls of the chancel, traces of black-letter inscriptions were discovered beneath 
the stucco. Mr. James Fowler, in a paper on the subject, expresses the o{)iiiion 
that these inscriptions were probably of the beginning of the sevontcentli cen- 
tury. But a still more interesting discovery was made. On the removal of the 
incrustations it was found that all the surface had once been painted, and on 
lifting a sheet of plaster from off the south-west spandrel of the (;hoir-arch thei^ 
was seen the figure of an angel in an attitude of adoration, supposed to have 
been part of a large picture filling up the whole of the space above the arch. 
Mr. Fowler, after a careful study of the pigments, assigned 1470 as the pro- 
bable date of the picture, this being the year in which the body of the church, 
including the choir, was rebuilt. Numerous presentations were made to the 
church during the period of the last restoration, amongst the articles being a 
very fine reredos of Caen stone and white marble. 

The original grant of the church was made by William Rufus to the second 
William de Warren, and was transferred about the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury to the monastery at Lewes, in Sussex. During the reign of Edward III. 
(1325) it was allotted by the monastery to Hugh de Spencer the younger. From 
the Spencers the church passed to the Crown. The next trace is a grant of the 
church to the Dean and College of St. Stephen, at Westminster, and in the hands 
of this body it remained till the Dissolution, when it reverted to the Crown. 
The living then continued in the gift of the Sovereign until 1860, when the 
patronage was transferred to the Bishop of Ripon and his successors. It has now, 
of course, passed to the Bishop of Wakefield. The value of the living is £400. 

American and other readers of Goldsmith’s famous story frec^uently make 
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their way to the vicarage of Wakefield, only to be bereft of the pleasing 
fancy that they have discovered the starting-ground of the English classic. 
Dr. Primrose is purely a creation of the brain, and there is no reason to believe 
that Goldsmith ever visited Wakefield, or that the choice of title was more than 
a coincidence.* But though such visits have an element of disappointment, the 
tourist will not repent the pilgrimage. Wakefield is itself an interesting spot, 
and the neighbourhood abounds with antupiitios and historical associations. 

The Order in Council founding the Diocese of Wakefield was issued on 
the 17tli of May, 1888. This was the result of a movement extending over twelve 
or thirteen years. The see has the peculiarity of being almost wholly cut out of 
another not much more than half a century older than itself. In the year pre- 
(K'ding the accession of the Queen tlic greater part of tlu' West Riding and a portion 
of the northern division of the w)unty received episcojjal privileges apart from 
York, the ancient Bishopric of Ripon, doi-maiit from pre-Reformation times, being 
revived for the purpose. In its resuscitated form the diocese of Ripon had some 
three hundred livings and a population of about eight hundred thousand. By 
the time the Queen attained her Jubilee, this population had doubled, and the 
number of livings had gone up to about five hundred. It has l)e(m estimated 
that the amount of money spent in the diocese during the fifty years for church 
restoration and building must have been close upon a million and a half; and 
it is officially known that over a million of this generous total was raised in 
sums above five hundred pounds. So that with the increase of j)opulation 
there was a corresponding development of Church work. Even in area— over 
a million and a half of acres — the see was a heavy one to administer ; and as 
it was an area embracing many large towns in which church extension had 
been taken up with spirit, the question whether something could be done to 
lessen the growing burden on the diocesan began to press for consideration 
long before relief was found. 

Dr. Walsham How, the Bishop Suffragan of Ih^dford, was nominated to the 
new see early in 1888. Soon after, All Saints, the parish church of Wakefield, 
was made the cathedral for the diocese; and here, on June 25, 1888, the bishop 
was installed by the Archbishop of York. Wakefield was then elevated to the 
dignity of a city. The diocese has an area of 285,000 ac.ros; the po))ulation, 
which at the census of 1881 was 6f)8,235, will now run well up to 900,000. 

W. S. Cameron. 

* An entlniaiastic siiirlont of Goldsmith (Mr, Edvrard Ford) holds a different opiiiiou. He j^ives a York- 
sliirc application to the novel nearly all througli, and states that Kirby-Moorside was tho scene of many of 
the incidents. It has been stated also that if Goldsmith had his mind on the actual Wakefield when ho wrote 
the book, the vicar he introduces could be noue other than the Rev. Benjamin Wilson, M A. Mr Wilson, 
who acquired some reputation as a Greek scholar, began his career in Wakefield as Master of the Grammar 
School, was appointed to tho vicariate in 1751, and died in 1764, two years before tho Vicar of Wake- 
field” was published. 
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Those who regard the historic monuments of Welsli antiquity 
from a general .standpoint must be content to find fewer evidences 
of power, wealth, and lavish taste in the ])riiicipality than on 
the other side of the English border. A more ancient yet scantier 
civilisation, the natural poverty of moor and inoinitain, the long 
struggle for independence, the isolation of a distinct race and 
language, have tended to produce this result, whh;h is never- 
theless in some degree atoned for to the sight-seer by the beau- 
tiful setting of the jewels which remain in Wales, and to the church (in North 
Wales at least) by its continued possession of nearly all those rectorial rights 
which elsewhere became first the appanage of religious houses, and next the prey 
of the spoiler. In the first rank of these monuments stands Bangor Cathe- 
dral, the seat of one of the most ancient among existing British sees, dating 
as it does from the time when Christianity seems first to have gained a per- 
manent footing in Venedotia or North Wales, and to have rooted itself in 
certain definite hx^alities. St. Daniel, or Deiniol, made the first settlement here 
about 550. His church was doubtless of timber, but built on the still existing 
site, and of structure and dimensions entitling it to a name indicative of high 
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excellence. It was Bang^or, the place of ihe Fair Choir. There were several 
such places within Celtic limits and similarly designated. Three survive in hi.story, 
one of them, Bangor-is-coed, with familiar but melanelKtly interest coniiorted with 
Saxon encroachment ; Bangor in Carnarvonshire alone retains an occlesi^istical 
significance. 

The cathedral as it now stands has all the appearance (»f a larg(* and hand- 
some parish church. Parish chuixih indeed it is, for the vicars of the church are 


I 
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parish vicars also, and i)arish services still alternate in it with those of a cathedral ; 
nevertheless we have here not indeed a medifcval church throughout, but one of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s choicest restorations. l'’ho centre and transepts are specially 
efEective, though the former is seemingly incapable of bearing the weight of a 
tower (once designed to crown the building) by reason of cracks in each one 
of the supporting arches. The style ad()j)ted for the new work is the Early 
Decorated, which was suggested by the foundations and other structural remains 
of the cathedral of 1292, the later-built walls furnishing a perfect quarry of 
stonework (often richly wrought) of that j)eriod. In particular the great 
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windows of the north and south transepts are almost exactly what they must have 
been more than 500 years ago, being in a great measure formed of the old material 
put back in its original place. Both outside and inside of the south transept plain 
evidences are given of side chapels commenced at the same early period. In 
the choir or chancel the more modern details, such as the roof and woodwork, are 
specimens of modern introduction in the same Decorated style, but the original 
work of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries abounds, and is left untouched 
in all its naked simplicity. The east window is a fair specimen of its period, 
but there are no cusps or other ornaments in the plain Perpendicular windows 
facing north and south, which have a general correspondence with the style of 
the nave arcade, and in point of time just preceded it. As witnesses to a still 
earlier building, there remain outside the choir on the south a Norman arch 
and a Norman buttress ; and during the late restoration traces could bo seen of 
the Norman apse, both in a semicircular line of foundations very considerably 
abridging the length of the existing choir, and also in the curvature of the outside 
masonry of the choir eastward from the south, now barely if at all perceptible. 
The nave with the western tower is of very late Perpendicular, the work of Bishop 
Skeffington continued by him till as late as 1632, and not wholly finished till 
Bishop Rowland’s time, 1611. Here the columns and clerestory windows are poor, 
scarcely worthy of the good modem roof surmounting them, but the windows of 
the nave aisles are of late Edwardian design, surviving when nearly all else 
except a portion of the south end of the south transept perished by fire. The walk^ 
round the cathedral (233 feet in extreme length with breadth at transepts 96 feet) 
shows no further special features. Palace, deanery, canoiiry, all modern, are 
jdcasantly embosomed in trees, and the group of cathedral buildings receives no 
accession but from the restored chapter-room, whidi is also a library containing 
one great treasure, ‘‘ The Bangor Use,” otherwise called ‘‘ The Pontifical of Bishop 
Anian,” of the date 1291, a book lost and recovered more than once by the 
cathedral authorities. 

Something of an historical sketch is needed to render the structural changes 
in the cathedral intelligible. King Edgar (959 — 1017), an early patron of the 
Cliurch of Bangor, must have left that church a wooden erection, for though 
recent research has revealed three several foundations of the cathedral at its 
centre, none of these point to a stone building existing before the Conquest. As 
late as 1102 stone seems first to have been used, when a new cathedral rose on 
the ashes of an earlier building destroyed in 1071. The few remaining Norman 
features are of this period. This Norman cathedral again was destroyed in the 
wars of King Henry III. and Prince David, but the accession of Edward I. 
brought with it the subjugation of Wales, the establishment of a line of fortresses 
along the Welsh coast, the nomination to the bishopric of Edward’s friend, the 
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Anian above mentioned, and the rebuilding: in the Early Decorated stylo of the 
cathedral about 1291. This is that cathedral whoso desij^n the restoration in 
our own times has endeavoured to follow out, while j)ro8orvin^ later existin;^^ 
features. Here in Banj^or (as Shakespeare has it) the archdeacon (a (chimney of 
whose house is still exliibitcd) mapped out Enj^land and Wales into three parts, 
for Mortimer one, for Glyndwr one, and one for Harry Hotsj)ur. Yet in the 
end Glyndwr figures as the ravager and burner of this and of St. Asaph Cathedrals, 
many of whose dignitaries suffered outlawry for the support they had rendered 
him. The work of destruction took place in 1402, and now for ninety years through 
the long Wars of the Roses the church waited for the quiet times of Henry 
Tudor. Then Bishop Deane, or Denis, took up tlie work of rebuilding, hitnstdf 
completing the choir, and building into his walls the old nuiteriid which offered 
itself for use, and now has seen the light again. For, long after tlu' storms of 
the Reformation had subsided, and chantries and vestments and oven hells had 
disappeared, and successful rebellion had come and gone, and the church had 
slept out lier long sleep through periods of peaceful revolution and Georgian 
indifference, in this latter age good peojde wore again minded to beautify this 
ancient centre of religious life. Twice their efforts were calh'd forth ; choir and 
transepts, as we now see them, are the result of the former, nave of the si'cond 
effort of this happy inspiration. 

Bangor cannot lay claim to many notable men. Kings did not jxuision their 
State officers with Welsh preferment. Possibly the notoriety of Bishoj) Hoadley 
(17 IG) may entitle him to a passing word. Appointed because of j)olitical con- 
siderations, he was travelling to his diocese; but when at Chester, antieijjating 
a reception the reverse of pleasant, he turned tail and U(*v(t again attempted to 
visit Bangor through a seven years’ occupancy of the see. He it was who gave 
rise to the well-known Bangorian controversy. 

One word to the antiquarian who prefers what is really old to any amount 
of successful imitation. Hie south transept retains its three original buttresses; 
they are worth examination, and further valuable as corresponding with the work 
in the Lady Chapel of Chester Cathedral, whence it ma)" be inferred that Edward I. 
drew his masons and chief designer. 


R. H. Ilinu 
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The fine position of the old Cathedral Church of St. Asaph has 
often })roved its ruin. You sec nothin^? of St. David’s till you are 
quite upon it ; hills command Llandaff and Bangor all around. 
No one would occupy them for defence, except sii far as the 
mere walls would protect those who took refuge within them. 

But in troublous times the tongue of land which runs down 
between the rivers Elwy and Clwyd was a position to be occu- 
l)ied at once. The only building of any strength upon it was 
Even in the early days, when it was constructed of wood, its 
position made it somewhat difficult to take by assault, when weapons of offence 
were not brought to any great degree of efficiency. But when once entered it 
was easily destroyed. 

It is curious how little we can learn about it from history or tradition, 
nor can we infer much from earthworks, architectural remains, or monuments 
of any kind. 
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For all the early part of the history of the cathedral ^ wo can onlj" begin 
with they say,” referring to the old Llyfr cooh, or the later writers Br(»wne 
Willis and Pennant, and various scattered notices, most of wliich are mentitnied 
in the carefully-compiled history of St. Asaph, by Thomas. 

If bt. Asaph was ever a fortified position, as is stated in one old 
document, the vallum probably ran just within tlu* jialaee grounds, and turned 
up across the hill, so as to include the (H)rner of tin* kitchen-garden on the 
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south side of the cathedral — as there is c()rtainly an artificially made terrace or 
rectangular earthwork along those lines. 

The story goes that Kentigern, driven from somewhere in Strathclyde about 
the year 560, went to St. David^s, from which he organised a missionary 
expedition into the vale of Clwyd, and having overcome the opposition of 
Maelgwyn, or Maelgwn, erected a church, with monastic buildings attached, at 
what is now known as St. Asaph, but very likely may have been known as 
Llanelwy long before the time of St. Asaph. As was usual in those days, they 
were all constructed of wood. 


11 H 
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Century after cjentury rolled by, and in the church of Llanelwy, whether the 
solemn chant may have arisen from day to day, and the monks have lived a 
life of contemplation in its quiet cloisters, or whetlier its precincts may have 
often witnessed the clash of arms and the drunken revelry of victorious troops, 
we know not. The first record of it is a story of fire and sword, when the 
soldiers of Henry III. occupied it in 1247. The earliest relic is a silver i)enny 
of Henry HI., found with sawn antlers of rod deer and various bones of domestic 
animals in cutting a drain through inad(^ground in the ])alace stable-yard. In 
1282, also, we read that it was burnt down. It must be noted, however, that 
when the cathedral emerges from the mists of those troublous story-less times, 
it is not as a newly-founded institution, but one that had been long exercising 
wide influence and jurisdiction, for Bishop Anian having quaiTelled with Priilce 
Llewelyn in 1274, a])pealed to the English archbishop and to the king to suppoi*t 
his claims, and met with the usual reward of such conduct ; for the English came, 
and Anian and his neighbours suffered more from his new supporters than from 
his old opponents. 

Now we begin to find definite records of a building, some of the stones of 
which at any rate remain in the cathedral of to-day ; for we learn that Edward I. 
made very liberal offers, on condition that the cathedral and its staff were re- 
moved to Rhuddlan, but that this was strongly opposed, and that the cathedral 
was rebuilt on the old site. There is a small capital of a shaft preserved in 
the north transept, which was recently found built into the wall of the iiate. 
This seems to belong to the Norman period. Though it is not improbable that 
the early English style did not get down into Wales till late, we can hardly 
suppose that a church was erected in the Norman style after the time of Edward 1. ; 
and it seems more probable that there had boon an earlier building partly of 
stone. If so, all records of that Norman (‘.hurch have been swept away save this 
one stone. 

Nor have we much evidence left a.s to the early English church. When 
the cathedral was l)eing rcjsiorcd some few y(.‘ars ago, it was not until the 
work had gone on for some time that Sir Gilbert Scott found sufficient 
evidence of the character of the early English work to enable him to satisfy 
liimself as to the general features of the chancel windows. 

There was, as we read in a writ of Henry VI. (1442), another destruction 
of the cathedral and its surrounding buildings, “in the last werre tyine of Wales,” 
when all that the fire could seize “ was brent and utterly destroyed ” by Owen 
Glyndwr in 1402, and “no styk laft.” 

In 1482 Bishop Redman repaired the walls which had not been destroyed, 
re-roofed the church, and placed carved oak stalls and an episcopal tlirone in 
the choir. The present stalls do in part represent the original work, having 
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probabl}^ been to sonic extent preserved by the successive cents of paint laid on in 
former years, and only removed durin*? the late restoration of the cathedral. They 
liavc of course been restored from time to time, us for iustunc(' after the storm of 
1714, when part of the tower was blown dowm, and breaking tlirou^h the roof of 
the choir beat down the tabernacle work. The fifteenth -cent iirv east window was 
replaced in 1780, and a window, said to be a copy by K«j:a:inton of the east window 
of Tintc'rn Abbey, was inserted in its ])lace. The tlirone was broken down in the 
Civil War, and used for feediiifr cattle in, but aft(T the restoration Hisliop Cridith 
built a new one. It is not improbable that some jinrtions of the cath(*dral may 
have frot worked into the old parish church from tinu' to time, citluT in the 
progress of so-called imiirovennuits, or when ihv catli(‘dral ruins wen' used as 
a quarry. There was fomierly a cha])ter-house in the norlli-east angh' lu^tween 
the chancel and the north transejit. 

Any one who examines the walls of the cntlu'dral will see such a mixluro 
of stones of various kinds and difPerent colour that lu^ will readily admit fhe 
probability of there liaAung been several successive' catlu'drals, (‘.onstructed out 
of the material of pre-existing buildings, with new stones introduced each time. 

The walls show a not unpleasing mixture of the light grey of the moun- 
tain limestone, with the bright red of the new red sandstone, the pale 
claret colour of the stained carboniferous rocks, the unstained beds of which 
have funiishcd the yellow or grey stones so largely used in the interior, 
while the massive battlemcnted tower, feet in height, the most con- 
spicuous feature in the building, is of white limestone for thn'cvquarters of 
its height, finished oft above in bright red sandston(\ This may have been 
done in IfiJlS, when ‘‘greate timber trees were carried out of Jamiian Wood, 
in Beraigne, for and towards the making of a now stoeple-lott't or belfryc?,” or 
later when the tower was repaired after it had been injured in tlui great storm 
of 1714. Through such changes the cathedral came to be what it is, a cruci- 
form church, 182 feet in length, 108 feet across the transepts, 4o feet high in 
the nave, and 40 in the chancel, with a tower rising out of the intersection 
of the transepts and nave. The transepts arc, however, cut off by the oak 
stalls of the choir. Part of the north transept forms a robing-room for the 
choristers, above which the organ is placed. The soft-coloured rcredos of alabaster 
is somewhat lost in the rich setting of pink and red sandstone, and the architecture 
did not admit of its being well defined. 

The south transept is the (hapter-room. In this there is an interesting old 
library, which contains many ancient versions of the Bible and Prayer Book, 
both in Welsh and English, and other rare and valuable documents. 

The most striking feature inside is the manner in which the arches between 
the nave and the two aisles rest on pillars with no capitals, so that the mould- 
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ings run down uninterruptedly from the top of the arch to the base of the pillar, 
as we often find in P'lemish churches. The clerestory has been restored on the 
north side, so as to correspond with that which still remained on the south. 

The glass in the cast window was put up in memory of Bishop Carey 
in 18(35. The armorial bearings of Bishop Bagot’s window, which are now 
placed in the chapter-room, were taken from the chancel when this memorial 
window was put in, while the central subject was carried off to a small church 
at the south end of the vale. The rest of the glass is modern. The organ 
is a fine-toned instrument by Hill of London, added to in later years. - There 
are one or two ancient monuments. In the north transept lies a monumental 
slab, on which is carved in low relief the rejjresentation of a hare pursued by 
a greyhound, and a shield bearing a lion gardant and four fleurs-de-lis. Un- 
fortunately there is no inscription to tell us any more about it. 

Another slab was found during the course of the same excavations, on which 
was (‘.arved a floriated cross, but no inscription. Underneath it was a circular 
leaden object, on which was roughly cut the figure of a hand, with two fingers 
raised as in blessing. On the south wall of tlui nave is a- monumental tablet to 
Felicia llemans, the po('tess, who was a resident in the neighbourhood. 

Except the monument of Bishop Davydd aj) Owen, a great benefactor to 
the cathedral, vvdio died in 15i)2, there arc very few memorials of the former 
occuj)aiits of the see. Yet this was the cathedral church of Bishop Morgan, 
who translated the AVclsh Bildc^ of 1588, and contributed to Queen Elizabeth’s 
version of the English Bible; of Davies and l^arry, also translators of the Bible 
into Welsh or English; of TJoyd, one of the seven bishops; of the devout 
Beveridge ; of Owen, and Hoojier, and Halifax, and Horsley. A plain tombstone 
in the churchyard marks the nesting-place of Bishoj) Isaac Barrow, uncle of 
the more celebrated l)r. Isaac BarroAv, whom he helped to educate. In the 
south transept there is a full-length figure of Dean Shipley, in white marble, by 
Ternouth, a i)upil ()f Chantrey, This was put uj) ])y subscription in 1839. 

The chaiHud is paved willi encaustic tiles, set in bands of mottled grey 
Anglesey marble. Some of tlu^ tiles arc exact reproductions of old ones found 
in excavating for the new work. 

There is nothing to suggest any architectural connection between the cathedral 
and any of its immediate* .surroundings. The palace grounds adjoin those of 
the cathedral on the west, but there is no part of the palace now existing which 
is known to be of any great antiquity. The east front, or that seen from the 
cathedral, was built by Bishop Bagot in 1791, and the west front, or that which 
faces the river, was built by Bishop Carey in 1881. 

There are remains of a very pretty chapel over a holy well near Wigfair, 
about two miles up the Elwy, which seems to have been served by one of the 
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vicars choral. The great tenitorial extent of tlie cathedral dependencies and 
property in all probability points more to the wide mnge of the episcopal 
jurisdiction than to the wealth and importance of the cathedral church. The 
diocese extends over nearly the whole of Denlnghshire, Flintshire, and Mont- 
gomeryshire, and over a considerable part of Mi'rioneth and Shropshire. 

There arc only two bells, the same that are nienti<tned by Urowne Willis ; an 
inscription states that they were cast out of the material of tliree older ones. Metal 
is likely to be scarce in this poor old church, fought over so ti(‘rcely for thirteen 
centuries by troops to whom a bit of metal was an objecd for which it was worth 
risking a battle. Of recent years the structure has with pious care been adapted 
for the services of our day, along the line's of the ancient builditig, as far as 
data could be gathered for the task, and it now stands a rtnull but impressive 
monument, suggesting rather than tolling us its j)ast ('ventful history. 

Tnos. Mc'Kionny Huohks. 



(.LNhliVL VIKW OF TIIK KKTKHKm. 
(from a Vhotorjniph hy rvulton anrf lec.) 


ST. DAVID'S. 


There are few more interesting spots in Great Britain 
than ‘‘ Dewisland,’^ or the ‘Gialidom” of St. David. 
The wanderer in search of tlie picturesque may well 
In^silatc whetlier to award the palm to the magnificent 
church and its dependent buildings, or to the rugged 
cliffs with their far-reaching views over the great ocean. 
The student of history may try to picture to himself the swarm of Irish taints who 
were taught in the famous school of St. David, or the throng of mediaeval pilgrims 
hastening to pay their devotions at the shrine of the single Welsh saint who has 
found a place in the calendar of the Western Church. The antiquary will find 
plenty to occupy him in the cromlechs and other ancient monuments which abound 
in North Pembrokeshire, and may spend much time in unravelling the intricate 
architectural history of the cathedral buildings. Each will be fully repaid for 
his long journey to this remote comer of Wales, for even now St. David^s is 
sixteen miles from the railway at Haverfordwest, and is reached by an interest- 
ing drive under the remains of Roch Castle, past Newgale Sands, and across 
the deep-cut Boscastle-like hollow of Solva, during which the modern pilgrim 
in his carriage may recall the medifleval proverb that two journeys to St. 
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David’s were equal in merit to one to Rome, so long and difficult was the way 
thither in the olden time. Yet to this distant shrine came not only all true 
Welshmen, but their Nonnaii conquerors as well, and among them the throe 
greatest of the medieval kings of England, viz., tlio Conqueror in 1081, 
Henry II. in 1173, and Edward 1. in 1:281. Indeed it Avas by a Norman 
bishop that the present church w-as mainly built, so that the shrine of St. David 
formed a bond of union between conquerors and conquered, so widely separated 
in all other points. 

The traveller will naturally approach the church from the south-east, 
passing through the market-phu^e of the little city, Avith its ancient cross re- 
stored by the care of Bishop Thirlwall. A st(^ep lane pav(‘d with rounded 
stones (hence knoAvn as the ‘‘Popples”) leads down to the To\v(‘r Cato, flanked 
to the north by an octagonal Early English tower, which does not seem to 
have been ever conq)leted, and to the south by a (tircular one coicval Avith the 
portcullised doorwa)\ A feAV steps more and the first i^xteiuhid view of the 
(iathedral buildings is gained. The sj)ectator looks down on them nestling in 
the narrow green valley of the Alan, while beyond th(‘ stream rises the fine 
bishop’s palace (now in ruins), backed by the crags of Cam Llidi and of 
Penberry. It is a most striking scene, and grows on one more and more every 
time one sees it. 

The eye will at once be caught by the massive central tower, the restora- 
tion of which ranks among the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s most su(?c.(jssful and 
daring feats. For the western piers avcu’c so shattered that the lower had to be 
su})ported by gigantic balks of timber for months while they Avere being rid)iiilt 
under circumstances of the greatest difficulty and danger. No one, too, can fall 
to be struck by the fact that the roofed-in part of the church east of the tower 
is higher than the nave, and by the very complicated ground-plan of the roof- 
less eastern chapels. The church is mainly built of sandstone from (herbwdy, 
one of the neighbouring bays, and its rich grey, reddish, and i)ur])hi hues add 
to the j)icturesqucness of the scene, especially in the rec-ently-n'storcd parts of 
the building. 

The architectural history of the church may be briefly summed up thus. 
The nave, central tower, transepts, and presbytery were commenced in 1180 by 
Bishop Peter dc Leia, in the transition style between Norman and Early 
English ; but the lower part of the tower and the presbytery were reconstructed 
after the fall of the tower in 1220. Bishop GoAver added the Decorated second 
stage of the tower in the fourteenth century, and Bishop Vaughan the Perpen- 
dicular third stage in the early sixteenth century. Many changes were made by 
Bishop Gower (such as the raising of the aisles of tlie nave and presbytery, 
and the insertion of windows in the former), so that the general appearance 
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of the exterior is Decorated. The Lady Chapel was built by Bishop Martyn 
during the great burst of devotion towards the Blessed Virgin which characterised 
the thirteenth century. 

Descending a flight of steps which, passes through a cemetery on the hill- 
side, we enter tlic church Ijy the rich southern door, and get our first view of 

the interior standing at the west end of the nave. And a most wonderful view 
it is! The stately rise of fourteen feet from the west door to the high altar, 
the gorgeous roof of the nave, the heavy but very ornate rood-screen, the 

peculiar treatment of the clerestory and triforium which form but oneMiiain 

division, the massive piers (on several of which are traces of ancient paintings), 
combine to produce a profound impression on the mind of even the much-travelled 
visitor. 

The splendid roof is of the early sixteenth century, and is a flat timber 
ceiling, aj)j)arently supported by a series of segmental arches, from the inter- 
sections of which the most delicately curved pendants drop “in a style of almost 
Arabian gorgeousness.” The nave itself has been repaved, and is used for 
the i)arish services, as well as for the choir scrvi(‘-es on Sundays. Passing up 
it, we may lingcu' for a moment to admire Bishop Gower’s rood-screen, in the 
southernmost compartment of which is the tomb of Gower liimself. A new 
organ has within this dcicade been placed on the rood loft : in order to 
diminish the w'eight and to avoid blocking the view up and down the church, 
Mr. Willis has, by an ingenious arrangement, placed tlie bellows in the south 
transept at the back of the choir stalls. 

Passing by the altar used for the services in the nave, through a richly- 
groined passage of two bays, we enter the s})ace beneath the tower, which 
forms the ritual choir, and is usc^d for the week-day services. It is filled with 
twenty-eight fifteenth-century stalls, some of the misereres (or movable seats) of 
which are carved with unusual subjects. One stall belongs to the Sovereign, 
who holds a cursal prebend, though this arrangement may not date farther 
back than the Heformation. The ceiling, which is of the same date as that 
of the nave, was slightly raised by Sir G. Scott so as to clear the w^hole 
of the four lantern windows. It has been repainted, and emblazoned with the 
arms of some of the more distinguished bishops of the see. The canopy of the 
bishop’s throne has considerable dignity, but the excellent work of which it is 
composed is of two dates. But the chief object to be noticed is the light 
wooden screen whic*Ji separates the choir from the presbytery, for though the 
division is clearly made in all great churches, there is no other case known 
where the screen remains in position. Through its open lattice-work we catch 
a glimpse of a great tomb standing in the midst of the presbytery, before the 
high altai\ But it is disappointing to find that it is only that of Edmund 
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Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the father of Henry Vll. by his wife Margaret 
(foundress of Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges at Cambridge, and of divinity 
professorships at the two universities). Tlie tomb has occupied its j)r(‘sent 
position since the dissolution of the monasteries, when it was brought hither 
from the house of the Grey Friars at Carmarthen. For the shrine of St. 
David is in a position unusual except in Wales, and is on the north side of the 
presbytery. The stone base only remains, the relies of the saint and the portable 
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shrine having disappeared at the Reformation. It is one of the four cxamjdes 
still surviving in England, and was constructed in 1275. 

The roof of the presbytery, which was in a very insecure state, has been 
thoroughly repaired, and the original colours and blazonry on its ceiling carefully 
renewed. The masonry of the cast end is singularly rich. It consists of three 
noble lancets, with four smalhir ones above. The former (now filled with fine 
mosaics -by Salviati) have been blocked since the early ]jarb f)f the sixteenth 
century, when Bishop Vaughan erected on the vacant space between the cast 
wall of the presbytery and the Lady Chapel the very beautiful chapel (dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity) in which he was buried. The pierced cross which 
is seen just over the altar is lighted from Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel ; below it, 
in a recess in the east wall, there were lately discovered a number of human 
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bones embedded in mortar, which were probably placed there for safety at the 
Reformation, and may possibly include the relics of St. David himself. The cross 
aisle east of Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel fonns the vestibule to the Lady Chapel, 
and is roofed; but the Lady Chapel itself, and the aisles connecting this part of 
the church with the aisles of the presbytery, are now in a ruinous condition, 
though it is hoped that they may speedily be restored. 

Retracing our steps to the western end, we may Icavo the church by the 
north door. A few steps to the left and we find ourselves before tlie west front 
of the cathedral. This was rebuilt in 1793, by Nash, of very perishable* stone. 
In memory of Bishop Thirlwall it has now been entirely remodelled after a design 
by Sir G. Scott, who, with the help of the drawings preserved in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries, has endeavoured to bring the whole front back to 
what it may originally have been. It consists of three one-light windows, over 
which is a range of five smaller ones, while above the west door is a statue of 
Bishop Thirlwall, seated, and in the act of delivering a charge. It is a modest 
west front, but probably quite as rich as is consistent with the siinidicity of tlie 
exterior of the church. 

Returning to the north door, one is surprised to sec on the right a huge 
building, with a graceful tower. This is the chapel of St. Mary’s College, 
founded in the fourteenth century, for a master, seven fellows or chaplains, and 
two choristers, the whole being under the control of the precentor. And if wo 
pass by this ruined building, and go to the east side of the north transept, a fresii 
surprise is in store for us; for here is a lofty building overtoj)ping the nortli 
transept, to the eastern wall of whicli it is joined, though separated by a narrow 
slype from the main mass of the church. Tlie lower stage is the Chapel of St. 
Thomas, added during the rebuilding of the central tower after its fall in 12:30, the 
very year in whicih the body of St. Thomas was translated to its final resting- 
jjlace in the choir of Canterbury. St. David’s was clearly determined not to be 
behind the rest of the world in honouring the martyred archbisliop. In the 
fourteenth century 'two upper stages seem to have been added, the former being 
the chapter-house, the latter the trea.sury. The floor between these two stages has 
long since disappeared, and the lofty chamber which has been the result has 
received a new roof, and has become the chapter library, while St. Thomas’s 
Chapel is now used as the chapter-house. 

The restoration of the church has been in progress for the last twenty years, 
and (with the excejition of the eastern chapels) is now nearly completed. It 
has been zealously watched over by the present dean (to whom the thanks of 
all architectural and historical students are specially due), much of the cost being 
defrayed by various special gifts, particularly those of the late Rev. John Lucey, 
and the munificent bequests of Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Traherne, of Coedriglan. 
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The original settlement at St. David’s was monastic, but since Norman times 
tlic chapter has been composed of secidar canons, and now consists of a dviui 
and four canons residentiary. The bishop, by a vague tradition, ranked as dean, 
and even now he occupies the stall which in other cathedral churches is appropriated 
to the dean. By virtue of 3 & 4 Viet., cap. 113, and of 0 & 7 Viet., cap. 77, 
the precentor was given the title and authority of dean, and occupies tlie corre- 
sponding stall on the north side. 

St. David himself flourished in the sixth centiirv, and the Celtic church 
in this district kept aloof from the Norman church till tiu' consecration in 
1115 of the Norman Bernard to the see by Ralph, Ar(hl)islK)p of Canterbury. 
One of the most remarkable persons connected with the church was Gerald 
d(i Barri (or Giraldus Cambrensis), who in the twelftli (uuitury made several 
attempts to secure his election to the see. lie was the great cliuinpion of 
the claims (for which there is no real evidence) of St. David’s to be the 
metropolitan see of Wales, and has left man)^ lively and inton'sting narratives 
and descrij)tions of St. David’s and of Wales geiuTally. Among the more 
distinguished successors of St. David we may name I’cter de Lcia (1176 — 
1198), the founder of the present church; Henry Gower (1328 — 1347), its second 
founder; Henry Chichele (1408 — 1414), translated to Canterbury; Lyndwood, 
the canonist (1412 — 1446), Barlow (1636 — 1549), the chief consecrator of Arch- 
bishoj) Parker; Laud (1021 — 1026); Bull (1705 — 1710), tlic great tlu‘ologia,n ; 
Lowth, the Hebraist (1760); Tliirlwall (1840 — 1878), the historian of Greece; 
and the present bishop, William Basil Jones, who in 1850 completed, in con- 
junction with Mr. E. A. Freeman (the historian of the Norman Conquest), a most 
exhaustive history of the see and of the district. It is impossilde to quit St. 
David’s without a mention of the ruined Chapel of St. Non (St. David’s mother), 
on the cliffs near (Jaerfai Bay, which is of very early date', and thiit of St. 
Justinian (rebuilt in the sixteenth century, but now rootless) on those oj)posite 
Ramsey Island. There has been talk of transferring the sec to some more central 
and more conveniently situated place, but to do so w'ould break that long chain 
of historical associations which runs back to the sixth century, and is a witness 
to the identity (in all essential points) of the Church of St. David with the 
English Chui’ch of the nineteenth century. 


W. A. B. CooriDGE. 
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LLANDAFF. 

Although the Cathedral of Llandaff cannot be compared witli any 
of the Eiiglisli catliedrals, either architecturally or histori(*.ally, 
nevertheless it is one of the most inhiresting spots in Ih’itain, 
for here we witness not merely a noble restoration njfiecting 
undying honoui’ uj)on all concerned in it,” but an a(‘tual resur- 
rection, not of the material fabric only, but of the spiritual fabric 
as well. It is almost impossible for those who have not witnessed it to realise 
from what a depth of degradation this charming cathedral has arisen. From its 
completir)!! in mediaeval times till late in this century, its only history has been 
one of ** I)(‘cline and Fall.” So that though Llandaff claims to be one of the most 
ancient sees, if not the most ancient, yet practically its bishopric;, its cathedral, 
and its cathedral body are all alike new. No bishop had resided there for about 
three hundred years. For something like six centuries there had been no dean. 
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wliicli liad so loii<^ been oxj)oscd to wind and weather. One solitary portion 
of the ancient (clerestory had survived, a model of exquisite beauty, which, in 
the event of any future restoration, the most fastidious architect would feel 
himself constrained and delighted to copy. Beyond the three roofless bays stood 
an Italian temple, terminated at the west by a wall which crossed the nave 
and side aisles from north to south. Its western front exhibited on its summit 
two Grecian urns. The inside of it was lighted with round-headed windows; 
rosettes of jflaster of Paris adorned its ceiling. The choir and stall-work of 
j)ainted deal were in keoj)ing with the style of the building. The floor had 
been raised by a considerable accumulation of rul)bish, beneath whi(?h the plinths 
of the noble columns lay concealed. The doorway of the (crossing wall trans- 
mitted to j)ostonty the date (1752) of the completion of the Italian building, 
wliich, by those who (cnncted it, was regardecd with intense satisfa(ction. 

“ The demand of the bishop to be admitted to his throne was responded to 
by the late ex(celleiit and highly respected vicar choral, the only ecclesiastic/ at 
that time in residence, having all the cathedral, paro(‘hial, and i)astoral dutu'S 
of Llandaff resting upon him. There were at that time no njsidentiary canons, 
nor hous('s of any kind for canons, residentiary or minor, nor ev(^n for the 
(lean. There had been no choir since 1091, wlnm the archch'acon and clKij)t(T 
placed upon record in their Act Book that, ‘considering the sjnall revenues 
of this church, and the irregular management of the choir by the singing-men 
and singing-boys, the choir singing should be put down and discontinued,’ in 
lieu of which the schoolmaster was appoint(»d to give out the singing Psalms, 
and four pounds a year w('re allowed him for doing it. 

“On the op(unng of the door, in re]>ly to the bisho])’s summons, the musical 
arrangements of 1091 were found to be still in force. The national school- 
master, heading the pr()C(\ssion, gave out a Psalm, which was sung by about a 
dozen of his scholars, a bass viol being the only instrument then in the pos- 
session of the cathedral. In this way the bishop was (jonducted to his thron(^; 
and, after installation, to the Lady Chapel, in whicli divine s(^rvice was then 
ordinarily performed, the body of the cathedral having been for several years 
disused, as it continued to be for many that followed them, from its unfitness for 
the celebration of public worship.” {Charge^ 1869.) 

It is only by bearing in mind this apparently hopeh'ss (lilaj)idation and 
humiliation into which the cathedral had been suffered to fall that one can duly 
appreciate the contrast exhibited by its present architectural condition, the beauty 
of its services, and the efficiency of its staff. 

There is something exceedingly picturesque in the situation of the cathedral 
as it is usually approached through the little village-city. It stands on low 
ground near the river Taff (hence its name Llan-daff — the church by the Taff) ; 
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but on the soutli and west the ;;j;round rises abruptly from the very doors of 
the cathedral; and from the lych-gate aliove we look down upon the catluv 
dral through the intervening trees, and on to the Caerphilly hills beyond. 
From this point the great defect of the cathedral is very evident — the want 
of transepts and a central tower. With the exception of the beautiful west 
front, which is not visible from this point, there is no cathedral chanieter 
about the exterior — it is nothing more than a village church upon an enlarg(‘d 
scale. The most beautiful portion of the cathedral is the west front, extrenuh’ 
simple in its parts, yet of exceeding dignity. It consists of a gahled centre, 
divided into three stages, and flanked on each side by a tower, that to the south 
having a spire. The central part is pure Early English, and fortunately at the 
restoration needed hardly more than the glazing of the windows. The wt'sti'rn 
doorway, with its round-headed arch, is peculiar and hardly phvising. Its jjosition 
explains the reason of the round anh instead of a pointed one; but owing to 
the two arches in the lower part of the tympanum, it lias all the cflV‘ct of a 
mutilated doorway, wanting its central shaft, though it never <H)uld have had 
one. The west window consists of three broad lancets, the c(‘ntral one being 
higher than the others. Idie whole arrangiMuent of this stage* and of the oim 
above it is most cffo(;tive. 

“There is no place from which oin^ can get a distant gen(*rjd vi(‘vv, hut 
this is cpiite counterbalanced by the singular and striking ajiproach from tlu^ 
deanery; the steep descent coming down almost immediately upon the grand 
western portal.” 

The tower on the north is Perpendicular, and is massive and simjdo. It was 
built by Jasper Tudor, uncle to Henry VII., and replaces an Early Ihigiish one, 
of which a jiortion still remains. During the last centuiy the battlement iind 
pinnacles were blown down in a great storm, so that the jirescait beautiful 
work is new. On the south side tlui tower, with its graceful sjiin*, is entirely 
new. Originally there had been an Early English towcT, but it had b(H*ome a 
complete ruin, and there was evidence to show that it was bare and poor, and 
(piite unworthy of the rest of the beautiful west front ; so Mr. Prichard, the 
architect of the restoration, considered that in this case he was quite justified 
in replacing it by one of altogether diffennit design. Consequently he has built 
a tower, which is strikingly effective; and to this he has added a lofty spire, 
crocketed, with a handsome open })arapet, and a varicity of pinnaedes at the 
juncture of the tower and spire, which harmonise well with the rich open-work 
of the Tudor tower. Mr. Prichard has been blamed for not rebuilding the 
former tower, no matter how poor it may have been, and also because the 
general design of the spire and its adaptation to the tower are foreign rather 
than English, reminding one strongly of the churches in Normandy. But he 
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certainly has given to the cathedral its most striking feature, and the golden 
colour of the stone is beautiful. 

On the north and south sides are two late Norman doorways, the latter 
being the more highly enriched, though both are of very considerable ornamen- 
tation. The south door has an outer moulding ‘‘closely resembling the ordinary 
Etruscan scroll — a circumstance,” Dean Conybeare believes, “ without any other 

example in our Norman ornaments.” The 

north door is remarkable for having the dog- 
tooth moulding, which shows its late^cliaracter. 

The internal view from the west door is 
very striking. There is nothing about the 
exterior to raise the expectation of such 
dignity and grace. As one stands on the 
steps, which descend from the door into 
the nave, the eye is led along the dignified 
arcade to the choir and lofty presbytery 
arch, and on to the well -raised altar, 
with the splendid Norman arcjh behind 
opening into the Lady Chapel beyond. 
From this point the transepts are not 
missed, and though the scale is small, yet 
there is a cathedral dignity which is ^m- 
mistakablc. Beautiful as is the exterior 
of the west end, its internal treatment is 
still finer; for the fall of ground allows 
a great increase of height, which adds 
immensely to its effect. It is thus Dr. 

THE WEB! A.Nli NOKTU DOOKS. •' 
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Freeman describes it: “The height thus 
gained allows the trijdet itself, with a rich array of arch mouldings and jamb- 
shafis, to occupy the whole width of the church . . . lyithout the width of 

each lancet being made disproportionate. The skill with w’hich the internal and 
external ari’angements, each the better suited for its own position, are adapted 
to each other deserves our best study and admiration.” It is almost incredible 
that it was the intention of the cathedral mutilators in the last century to take 
down the whole of this west front, together with the three western bays of the 
nave! The style of the nave and choir is pure Early English, but of a type 
which is almost peculiar to South Wales and Somersetshire, a stifPer form which 
has not quite worked itself free from Norman influence. There is no marked 
structural difference between nave and choir. The eye of the visitor is naturally 
attracted to the great Norman arch behind the altar, with its unique exterior 
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moulding. This arch, together with a reredos of the fourteenth centurj^ had been 
concealed by lath and plaster till the restoration. Tlie reredos, being considered 
too mutilated, has been removed into the north aisle, and a new reredos takes 
its place, the arches of which have been tilled with three very fine paintings 
by Rossetti. But however excellent they may bo in themselves, they are not 
effective in a reredos. It would be here impossible to enter into the differences 
of opinion as to the origin of the Norman arch, and the singular remains of 
unfinished work on the south side of the presbytery ; but the following theory 
of Mr. Freeman’s seems to be the most probable, though it is not without its 
difficulties : — 

When Bishop Urban, in the twelfth centur}", removed the British church of 
St. Dubricius and St. Teilo, his cathedral, whicli replaced it, must after all have 
been of very small size, thougli highly ornamented. The Norman arch would be 
the chancel arch, and the present presbytery the nave of wliat must have been an 
aisleless building. In all probability Urban’s church did not extend further than 
one bay beyond the present presbytery, and the vaulted vestibule now leading 
into the chapter-house may have been the porch. In the fourteenth century this 
Norman nave, which up to this time must liavc romaimul without any alteration, 
was altered into the present decorated presbytery, tlic existing arches being 
cut through the Norman walls, 

Tlicre are some interesting monuments of the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. One, on the south side of the presbytery, is the tomb of St. Teilo, 
the second bishop; on tlie north side, a very fine one, by Armstead, has lately 
been erected to the memory of Bishop Ollivant, during whose episcopacy the 
restoration took place. The Lady Chaijcl is an early examine of the transition 
from Early English to Decorated. 

About 183G it was seriously proposed to unite Llandaff to Bristol, which 
would have given the coup dc grace to the unfortunate see ; but from this it was 
saved, and under its last two bishops, Copleston and Ollivant, the new ora began. 
In 1840 and 1843 two important Acts were passed, which resuscitated the dean s 
office; and fortunate, indeed, has Llandaff been in its deans — the first three, 
Bruce-Knight, Conybeare, geologist and archaeologist, and Williams, successfully 
carrying out the restoration to its final completion. They gave their whole 
energies to the noble work of raising their ruined minster from the ground. 
It has well been said: ‘‘Tlicre may bo other churches which in some points 
come nearer to ideal perfection, but then there is none which has in the same 
way risen to a new life out of a state of such hopeless ruin.” 

E. A. FisimoiTRNK. 



(From a Photograph hg Measi’s. Poullon and Son, lee.) 


ST. GERM AN^S. 

Rising, as it were, out of the rock, at the entrance to the 
liarbour of Peel, on what was formerly St. Patrick’s Isle, but 
now united to the mainland by a solid causeway, stands the 
picturesque ruin of St. German’s, for centuries the cathedral 
chui’ch of the ancient diocese of JIan. Like the sister churcli 
of Iona, it is no longer the centre of religious life and activity, 
whence the minister of God went forth to carry on his mission 
o£^ salvation in the adjacent isles. Its life, its usefulness seem 
gone, llie restorer has done some little with its roofless walls to stay destruc- 
tion’s hand. But its precincts are only now the resting-place of the shipwrecked 
mariner, its stones an object of curiosity to the tourist. Yet even in their ruin 
they may still be said to do a work for God; for standing in their desolation 
at the harbour’s mouth, they cannot, but remind the hardy Manxman, when he 
puts to sea, to pray for a blessing as his fathers did. 

What the date was of the original structure it is impossible to say, but 
no doubt from very early times there was a church on this spot. And if thero 
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is truth in the tradition that hero Oomnanos was oonsocmtod by St. Patrick in 
447 the first bishop of the Sodorenses, or Southern Isles, we may conclude 
that this was the scat of the Bishops of Sodor and Man, But however this may 
be, the cathedral as it now appears was cruciform in shape, built of coarse 
grey stone from the neighbourhood, and coigned with rod sandstone, and con- 
sisted of a chancel with crypt underneath, transepts, central tower, nave, and 
south aisle. The length of the chancel is 36 feet 4 inches ; of the nave, 
52 feet 6 inches; of the base of the tower, 26 feet; and of the whole, about 114 
feet. The width. at the intersection of the transepts measures 68 feet 3 inches; 
height of chancel walls, 18 feet; thickness of walls, 3 feet. The architecture, 
which is a mixture of the Early English and the Edwardian or Decorated 
period, gives distinct evidence of the alterations which have been made in the 
building at various times. In the gable of the north transept, for instance, the 
doorway is of a very late date, while on the inside tliero are traces of tliroo 
windows belonging to three different periods; and in the south transept the 
windows are of two different periods. The choir, however, which is the oldest 
part of the present structure, is generally acknowledged to have been rebuilt by 
Bishop Simon (1226 — 1247), while the nave and transepts belong to a later period. 

Of the church itself there are not many circumstances of interest to relate. 
Within its walls the bishops wore enthroned until the close of the last century, 
when its roofless condition rendered the ceremony imj) 0 S 8 il)]c. Some few of the 
occupants of the see are here interred. Wymundus (1151) and John (1154) are 
stated to have been buried in St. German’s, which proves that the present was 
not the original cathedral. Simon was the first to be interred within the new 
building; and in 1871, when the chancel was being cleared with a view to 
restoration, what are supposed to bo the remains of this bishop were discovered, 
with this remarkable circumstance: near his feet were found the remains of a 
dog, the jaw-bones and some of the tooth being quite perfect. Bishops Mark 
(1303), Huan Hesketh (1510), John Philips (1633), and llichard Parr (164i3), all 
lie within the sanctuary. But the only tomb of interest is that of Bishop Samuel 
Rutter. lie was the staunch friend as well as the able counsellor of the heroic 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, and took an active part with her in the memorable 
defence of Lathom House against the Parliamentary forces under Fairfax. Thei'C 
is also buried here the child of Bishop Wilson, aged but six months, of whom 
touching mention is made in his private diary: ‘‘Juno 3, 1703, my little Alice 
died.” And we should add that in the nave there is a Runic stone much de- 
faced, but on which there is still decipherable “—raised this cross to his wife 
Astrith, the daughter of Utr ” (Ottar). 

The most interesting feature of the cathedral, however, is the crypt beneath 
the chancel, cntci'cd by a steep narrow staircase in the wall, opening from the 
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south side of the choir. It is clearly not part of the original work of Bishop 
Simon, or if built by him it was at a later date, as it is evident that the construc- 
tion of the crypt led to the raising of the floor to its present level. In length 
34 feet, and in breadth 16 feet, it has a curiously ribbed roof, with thirteen 
groins springing from pilasters on the solid rock, and it is lighted by a small 
aperture under the east choir window. Till 1780 this damp and dismal dungeon 
was used as the ecclesiastical prison, and at times also as a place of confinement 
for cml ofPenders. It was certainly within this wretched cell that Eleanor 
Cobham, the haughty wife of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Shakespeare’s 
“ presumptuous dame — ill-nui’tured Eleanor,” dragged out fourteen weary years 
of imprisonment for witchcraft. It was here that, during the persecution of the 
Quakers in the Isle of Man, several of them were imprisoned between 1650 
and 1662. 

But a very practical question remains for our enquiry. Why should the old 
Cathedral of St. German’s still remain a ruin? Why should the diocese of Sodor 
and Man, with an historical interest of more than a thousand years, be lacking 
in that great centre which it once possessed, and which is the privilege of the 
most recent English bishopric? There was no doubt some good reason for Bishop 
Wilson acting as he did when he stripped the lead off for roofing tlio church of 
tlic adjoining parish. He was devoted in liis love to tlic Churcli and diocese. 
But he was thoroughly practical. He foresaw, perhaps, in the altered circu^ji- 
stances of the times, when St. Patrick’s Isle had ceased to be the residence of 
the lord and the governing body, that the use of tlie cathedral where it stood 
was now impracticable, and that the services of the Church could more efficiently 
be carried out on the mainland. That his heart was with the hallowed pile we 
nmy be sure, from his making it the resting-place of his little babe. But no 
doubt what pressed most on those concerned — the patron and the bishop — was 
the lack of money. The bishop would hardly have consented to a restoration 
that was unworthy of the former edifice. Tlie Earl of Derby has recorded 
the hope, that a benefactor might be one day raised up to complete the work. 
But more than a hundi*ed years have passed away since Bishop Wilson’s time — the 
Church has multiplied in wealth, and her shrines have been restored on every 
hand, yet still St. German’s stands a ruin on the rock by Peel. She waits 
the benefactor to arise. She asks the zeal of Cliurchmen to make her what 
slie was. 


R. SoDOR AND Man. 



Abbeys and Churches 

OF 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 



EXTERIOR OP HENRY THE SEVENTH’S CHAPEL. 


WESTMINSTER ABBE\^ 



^HE Abbey of Westminster, to use tlie words of tlio late Dean 
Stanley, “is not only Klieims Cathedral and St. Denys both 
in one, but is also what the Pantheon was intended to be to 
France, what the Valhalla is to Germany, what Santa Croce is 
to Italy.” State, viator, calcaa /leroa, is nowhere so apt as within 
its walls. Every stone within the building seems incorporated 
into the fabric of our national history, every slab of its pavements 
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tells of those who have played their part, often for good, sometimes for ill, 
in the making of England. 

The date of the first foundation of Westminster Abbey is uncertain. Its 
earlier history is inextricably entangled with legend. At any rate, before tho 
Romans came—wlicn a British village marked the future site of London city — 
there was higher up, on the left bank of the Thames, an island or peninsula among 
tlie marshes, formed by the confluence of two tributary brooks with the main river. 
We may well doubt tho tale which states that a Roman temple stood on the site 
of St. Peter’s Abbey, although a stone sarcophagus of that age has- been dug 
up near the north buttresses. 'Time passed; the Romans left, tho English came. 
Tlie land became more populous, and this spot — the isle of Thorns, as it was 
called — ^attracted attention. Being raised slightly above tho surrounding fen, 
and supplied by springs — of which one was till lately indicated by Dean’s 
Yard Pump” — it came to bo selected as a settlement, possibly monastic from 
tlie first. Tho grave of Sebert, king early in tho seventh century, is still 
shown in the Abbey, and he is claimed as its first founder ; but, at any rate, 
a community of Benedictine monks was established here in the Voign of Edgar. 
It is, however, to Edward (commonly called the Confessor) that wo must look as 
the originator of tho greatness of St, Peter’s Church at Westminster. Before 
coming to the throne he had vowed a pilgrimage to Rome, but had been absolved 
from this obligation by the Pope on condition of establishing a monastery in 
honour of Rome’s patron saint. Westminster had now become a royal residence, 
though its palace had not the fame or splendour of after days. Tho little Abbey 
near its gates was already of some repute, for it had been dedicated to St. Peter, 
as the tale went, by the saint himself. This Edward resolved to rebuild. During 
the later years of his reign ho reared, at a vast cost, and by the help of Norman 
architects, a church almost coextensive with the present building. 

The Confessor’s Minster was no doubt far more elaborate in design and 
execution than any other church in Britain. . St. Stephen’s and La Trinitc, at Caen, 
though both of slightly later date, may perhaps give us an idea of its main 
features. It was oruciform in plan, with three towQrs, two western, one central, 
capped by short spires,* and with an apsidal east- end. No trace of it, however, 
now remains above ground, though here and there* in the monastic precincts a few 
fragments of wall may be seen, some of them actual jemnants of the Confessor’s 
work, others built not long after his death, and .in continuance of his plan. 
The church was only ready for dedication at the “close of his reign ; and he 
was unable to be present at the ceremony. On Innocents’ Day, 1065, he was 
just able to sign the Charter, tho new building was consecrated in the Queen’s 
presence by the hands of Stigand, and on Sylvester’s Eve Edward passed away, 
and a troublous time for England began. 
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Thus ‘the inaugural events for the Abbey of Westminster were the funeral 
of its founder and the coronation of his successor — both of them events signi- 
ficant of its future history. But we will only dwell upon this so far as ,it affects 
tlio fabric itself. That remained with little change for nearly two centuries. 
One of the first acts of Henry III. was to add a Lady Chapel east of the 
Norman apse. A quarter of a century later (a.d. 1245) ho undertook a fur 
greater work, the rebuilding of the whole Abbey. To him we owe n large part 
of the present structure ; and to his eclectic tastes many of its • poc'uliarities are 
due. The now church was the outcome both of his religious fervmir^ wliich- w<is 
exceptional, and of liis pcjrsonal fooling towards the English side (^f Ins ancestry. 
It is no less a memorial of another trait iikliis character — his lavish cxpeiidititfo; for 
“ the royal Abbey, as in the Confessor’s time so in llgnry’s, is absolutely a royal 
gift.” At his death tlio building was carried westward only one bay beyond the 
transept. It was. continued three bays further by his son, Edward I. For some 
two hundred years the work progressed slowly, the nave being gradually replaced ; 
but at the time of the Civil War the western towers were still unfinished. 
After the Restoration they fell into the hands of Wren, wdio completed the western 
facade of the building. Of his addition to the Abbey, we cun only say that it is 
an excellent piece of masonry, and might easily have been yet more incongruous. 
II is design for the finished building will be found on page 287. He also disfigured 
the details of the front of the north transept. Here, however, a re(‘ent restora- 
tion, directed by Mr. (afterwards Sir) G. G. Scott, has effaced the trace's of Wren’s 
unsympathetic hand. But, while the old faith yet prevaih'd, and before the old 
style of architecture had yielded to the reviving classic spirit, one great alteration 
was made in the eastern part of the Abbey : the Lady Chaj)el — the third Henry’s 
earliest work — was taken down by the s('V(*nth Henry, and rej)lac(*d by one of 
larger and statelier proportions. It was (h'signed to quiet his conscience by 
enlisting on his side the Virgin, in whom he had always had ‘‘ most singulier trust 
and confidence,” to secure that masses should be said, and aims distributed for 
the welfare of his soul ^‘perpetually for ever, while the w^orld shall endure” — that 
is, for some thirty years ; perhaps, also, in consc'iousncss of the weakness of his 
title to the throne, to set his mark on this which was already one of the moat truly 
national among our edifices, and to make his grave in one of its most 8aci’('d places. 

The Abbey suffered less than might have been expected both at the Re- 
formation and during the Civil War. As the tomb-house of so many kings, it 
was dealt with tenderly at the former epoch. There had been no contumacious 
churchman, whose memory was an offence, in what had been almost a chapel 
royal. He whose relics were enshrined in its holiest place had been an English 
king. On the second occasion, when crown and mitre went down before the 
Puritan, the Abbey had become nationalised. No more striking testimony to this 
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can be quoted than the fact that the great Protector, with other magnates of his 
age, was laid to rest in the easternmost part of its Lady Chapel. So the hand of 

— the iconoclast was to a great 

extent withheld. Natural decay, 
and the dull contempt for medi- 
seval work which characterised the 
last century, have wrouglit mischief 
enough ; nevertheless, many of its 
choicest relics have suffered but 
little. Disfigured as it is in many 
parts by incongruous and often 
hideous monuments, overcrowded 
with such memorials as it is in 
all, “ the Abbey” still remains 
one of the most beautiful among 
our churches, the most interesting 
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historic building in the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 

Let us enter the Minster by its 
western door; for this is the best 
way of apprehending at a glance 
its most characteristic features. 

One, as seen from this point — 
wdth Wren’s work at our back, 
and that of Henry VII. hid from 
view — is the uniformity of the 
design as a whole. Though, as 
we have said, almost the whole 
of the nave is later than tlie reign 

U TT TTT -A. J TRANiBPT. 

of Henry HI., it produces the 

impression of a building belonging to the earliest part of the Middle Pointed, 
or Decorated, Period. Another feature is, for an English Minster, its exceptional 
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height. Its architecture has, from the first, been sliglitly exotic. Both the English 
Edward and the English-born Henry made use of French architects. Westminster 
Abbey is not only actually the loftiest ecclesiastical structure in England, but 
also the highest in proportion to its breadth ; the ratio of the one to the other 
being 3 to 1, while in most 
of our cathedrals it varies from 
2 to 2*5 to 1. Another charac- 
teristic, not common, though not 
unique, is its chevet, or apse. 

This, too, is French rather than 
English. The last feature we 
will notice is its high orna- 
mentation. Though, as is usual 
in buildings of this date, the 
tracery of the windows and the 
capitals of the columns are not 
especially rich in design, the 
walls are covered with elaborate 
diapering up to the base of 
the clerestory. If we may 
venture on a criticism, the 
height is almost dispropor- 
tionate, making the building 
look a little narrow, and the 
triforium, beautiful as it is in 
itself, rather detracts from the 
effect of the clerestory. An 
arcade of simpler design, as at 
Rheims, produces a more har- 
monious whole. The ritual 
choir now occupies three bays 
of the nave. It is enclosed by a 
stone screen; of this the inner stonework dates from the thirteentli century, 
but the fa9ade is of the nineteenth. Right of the doorway and beneath an arch 
is tiie monument of the first Earl Stanhope ; left, that of Isaac Newton, the 
mathematician and physicist. The organ, not long since re-arranged and enlarged, 
is grouped on each side of the screen so as not to obstruct the view. 

The monuments in the nave, numerous as they have become, are com- 
paratively modern, few interments, at any rate of note, having taken place here 
before the beginning of the last century. Yet there is now but little room left 
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in the floor for graves, or on the walls for memorials. Under the north-west 
tower, around the cumbrous monument of Fox (removed from the north tran- 
sept, where tlic great orator was buried), are grouped those of other eminent 
Liberals, so that tliis has been consecrated as the Whigs’ Corner.” Over the 
west door is tlie statue of Pitt. Under the south-west tower, in the baptist- 
ery, was the consistory court; a figure in the window is said to represent the 
Black Prince. Here is a monument to Addison’s friend Graggs, with an 
epitaph written by Pope. Here, too, are memorials of William Wordsworth, John 
Kcble, Frederick Maurice, and Charles Kingsley — all buried elsewhere.-* 

The north aisle shows us the stone beneath which rare Ben Jonson ” is 
buried in a standing position ; the last resting-place of the gnuit surgeon, John 
Hunter ; ' the graves of Spencer Perceval, the murdered statesman, and Charles 
Lyell, great in geology, near that of Woodward, founder of the professorship of 
that science at Cambridge. John Herschel, the illustrious astroAomer, is not 
far from tlie monument of Newton, and in fit proximity to tbe latter is Charles 
Darwin, hardly less great among naturalists than he among mathematicians. 

In the south aisle we must not forget to notice the curious Abbots’ pew 
above the Dean’s door. Its pavement, as its walls, tells us of Atterbury, divine, 
statesman, and conspirator, wlio was buried in this familiar spot as far from 
kings and Cmsars as the space will admit of.” Friend’s memorial is ap})ropriatcly 
near. Congi'ove, th(^ dramatist, favourite of a duchess, is here; and, in congenial 
company, Mrs. Oldfield, wliom the pomps and vanities of the world accompanied 
to her coffin. Admiral Tyrell deserved better of his generation than to be com- 
memorated by so hideous a monument, which has, however, now assumed less 
offensive proportions. Many other brave soldiers and sailors have memorials 
here. Some of the monuments record those whoso graves are in the central 
j)art of the nave. Among these are several who in our own days have 
attained to repute. Here rested for a few days the body of George Peabody. 
Toward the eastern part lie, in one row, G. E. Street, G. G. Scott, and Charles 
Barry. South of these are placed Lord Lawrence, Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), 
and Outram, the Bayard of India. Not far away rests the body of David Living- 
stone, brought to the African coast from the central wilds by the loving care of 
his native attendants; and Cochrane, Lord Dundonald, the prey of faction, has 
here met with tardy justice. Here is a brass to Robert Stephenson, who is 
interred in St. Andrew’s Chapel, and one to Sir Robert Wilson; the former 
ugly in its realism, the latter ridiculous in its mediaevalism. The General is 
represented in full fourteenth century armour ! North and south of the Choir 
the aisles continue to be crowded with monuments. On the north side we note 
memorials of Blow, Croft, and Purcell, of Arnold, of Wilberforce, and of Stamford 
Raffles, and the new altar- tomb of the late Sub-Dean, Lord John Thynne. On 
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the south side are memorials of Watts and the Wesleys, of Kneller and Paoli. 
The murder of Thomas Thynn is “writ in marble;” and among many other 
brave men is Sir Cloudesley Shovel, “ a very gallant man.” 

The north transept, after the interment of Lord Chatham, became ‘41io states- 
man’s aisle.” No part of the building is more crowded with monuments, especially 
with monuments of modem date. It might be compared to a petrified Madame 
Tussaud’s. In several cases the monuments are only memorials,, but Chatham, 
Fox, Grrattan, George Canning, and his son, the Viceroy of India, are actually 
buried here. On the west side, under the arclu's, are three largo monuments: 
one, the ‘‘ Great GHommoner;” another, three captains in Rodney’s fleet; the third. 
Lord Mansfield. Near those are the statues of Castlereagh and Palmerston and 
Follett. In the adjoining aisle Lord Aberdeen (“the travelled Thane”), George 
Cornewall Lewis, Warren Hastings. Jonas Ilanway, Francis Horner, and Richard 
Cobden, are commemorated ; also Herbert Edwardes and Vice-Admiral Watson, 
both of Indian fame, with many more mighty men of valour.” Newcastle, ‘‘the 
loyal Duke,” and his literary Duchess, occupy places under the arches on the 
north side, and east of these is the inommumt to Sir Peter Warren. The statues 
of the three Cannings arc side by side ; south of them stands Sir John Malcolm, 
and then Beaconsficld. At the corner is Peel, absurdly clad in a Roman toga. 
Behind these are the chapels of St. Andrew, St. Michael, and St. John the 
Evangelist, now tlirown together by the destruction of their scrcions. I^hey, too, 
arc crowded with monuments. The kneoliTig knights supporting the upper shih 
of Sir Francis Vere’s tomb are admirably executed, as Roubiliac himself testified. 
That sculptor’s ghastly memorial to Mrs. Nightingale is familiar to all. Norris, 
made fatherless by Anne Boleyn’s fondness, with his wife — Queen Elizabeth’s 
“black crow” — rests in St. Andrew’s Chapel. Sir George Holies has displaced 
the altar of St. John ; Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, that of St. Michael ; and 
among others recorded on the walls we can only name Mrs. Siddons, Admiral 
Koinpcnfelt, and Sir John Franklin. 

The south transept has become the Valhalla of literature. Tlio eastern portion 
lias long borne the name of “Poets’ Corner.” The western wall “was early 
called the ‘learned’ or the ‘historical’ side.” Wo cannot attempt to enumerate 
the names of all those who arc buried or commemorated here. The paragraph 
would become a mere catalogue. Wo can only mention some of those for 
whom it is the actual resting-place. Chief is Chaucer, who ended his life in 
the Abbey precincts. The monument was erected a century and a half later. Close 
by are Dryden’s tomb and Beaumont’s grave. Here, too, lie Michael Drayton and 
Edmund Spenser, Abraham Cowley and Matthew Prior, Thomas Campbell and 
John Gay. In or near this transept also are laid Isaac Casaubon, William 
Camden, Henry Spelman, Isaac Barrow, David Garrick, Samuel Johnaon, Thomas 
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Babington Macaulay, and Connop Thirlwall. The large allegorical monument of 
the Duke of Argyll and Grcciiwidi, whom readers of the ‘‘Heart of Midlothian” 
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will remember, disfigures this transept, but his body was laid in a vault beneath 
the Chapel of Henry VII. 

In the Choir the fittings are modem, as are the altar and reredos ; the marble 
pavement is only of interest as the gift of Busby, the great schoolmaster of 
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his age. But that within the rails is, for England, an exceptional work; 
the materials, in great part spoils of classic structures, were brought from Rome 
by an Abbot of Westminster, and the mosaic was executed by workmen from 
that city about the year 1268. The sepulchral memorials around us here go back 
to earlier times. A beautiful tomb 
north of the altar commemorates 
Edmund Crouchback, son of Henry 
III., and founder of the House of 
Lancaster. Beneath the next arch 
is the monument of his wife, 

Aveline, together with that of 
Aynier de Valence, nicknamed by 
Gaveston, to his sorrow, Joseph 
the Jew.” On the south side, 
behind the sedilia, is the reputed 
tomb of Sebert, but not, of course, 
a contemporary work, and beneath 
the next arch rests the great 
Flemish mare,” Anne of Cleves. The 
portrait of Richard II., ‘‘the first 
contemporary painting of an English 
Sovereign,” now hangs in front of 
some curious tapestry. The begin- 
ning of many an epoch in English 
history is brought to mind as we 
regard this part of the Abbey, for 
hero the Sovereign is crowned, the 
throne being placed in front of the 
altar. The homage of the peers is 
received on another seat, erected 
beneath the lantern. Each one who 
can be said to have really reigned over England has been crowned in the 
Abbe}’’ of Westminster, from the days of William the Norman to those of Queen 
Victoria ; and it has also been the scene of many another act of national 
worship, such as the Thanksgiving Service on the completion of the fiftieth 
year of her present Majesty’s reign. 

East of the transepts, north and south, are two little chapels. The northern 
bears Abbot Islip’s name, and in the chantry above are preserved the remains 
of the waxwork effigies which used to be carried at royal and other great 
funerals, and in former days were among the chief attractions of the Abbey. 
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On the south side is the chapel of St. Benedict. In the north ambulatory are 
those of St. Jolin the Baptist arid St. Paul: in the south, of St. Edmund and 
St. Nicholas. All arc crowded with monuments — mostly of Elizabetlian and 
Jacobean times, tliough among them are some of earlier date. The most in- 
teresting (in the chapel of St. Edmund) is the tomb of William dc Valence, 
half-brother of Henry III., ‘Hhe only existing example of an effigy in Limoges 
enamel work in England,” but it has been sadly mutilated* In the same chapel 
is the effigy of Elizabeth Russell, who, according to the old legend, died from 
the prick of a needle, a martyr to good housewifery.” 

The place of chief interest is the Confessor’s Chapel, which occupies the 
remainder of the Choir behind the high altar, and is thus raised considerably 
above the level of the ambulatory. In the centre of the ancient inlaid pave- 
ment stands the magnificent shrine erected by Henry III. to contain the body 
of his sainted predecessor. Though the golden casket which enclosed the 
coffin has been replaced by a humbler fabric of wood, though the Purbeck marble 
of the lower part has crumbled, and the glass mosaic has in many places been 
chipped away, this is still the most perfect monument of its kind in Britain, for 
to such as these the Reformation proved exceptionally fatal. A ‘memorial hardly 
less interesting stands in front of the old screen which backs the rercdos. This 
is the Coronation Chair. It was made by order of Edward I., and first used at 
his son’s coronation. It has served the same purpose without interruption fojj six 
hundred years. Beneath it is the stone of Scone, a relic yet more venerable — 
though we discard the legends of its having served as Jacob’s pillow at Bethel, 
and of its subsequent wanderings — for it was the Palladium of Scotland, and the 
throning-stool of its kings. The second chair was made for Queen Mary at the 
joint coronation of herself and William III. Between these are placed the huge 
sword and shield of Edward III. “Longshanks” lies beneath the third bay to the 
north, his strange order as to the disposal of his body having been thus violated. 
Beneath the next arch is the stately tomb of Henry III., enriched with slabs of 
Egyptian and Spartan “porphyry,” the spoils of Rome. Next comes the monu- 
ment of Queen Eleanor, ending the line of memorial crosses. Then, beneath 
a stately chantry, which is extended eastward to overarch the ambulatory, stands 
the tomb of Henry V., the \nctor of Agincourt. The body of his wife, Katherine, 
after many vicissitudes, is now placed near. Opposite to Eleanor lies Queen 
Philippa; then comes the monument of her husband, Edward III.; and lastly 
the ill-fated Richard II. and his Queen, Anne. All are memorials of the highest 
interest, on account of their execution as well as of their antiquity. They have 
not wholly escaped the hand of the iconoclast or of the relic-hunter. Still, as 
a rule, the injuries are comparatively light, and it has been deemed needless, 
happily, to invoke the aid of the restorer. John of Waltham, favourite of 
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fochard II., haa been admitted into this august fellowship. Edith, wife of 
Edward the Confessor, rests near her husband’s shrine. Queen Maud lies on 
the south side, while Elizabeth Tudor and Thomas of Woodstock complete the 
company of monarchs and their kinsfolk. 

After the entombment of Henry V. there came a break in the royal 
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funerals. Henry VI., though, as graphically described by Dean Stanley, he 
chose him a place near the Confessor, rests at Windsor, ad does his rival, 
Edward IV. But the union of the Houses of York and Lancaster is commemor- 
ated by the building of a large tomb-house. Henry VII. took down the original 
Lady Chapel, and erected that which now bears his name. This, though not 
the largest, is the finest piece of ‘‘Tudor” work in England. Although we may 
hesitate to apply to it Leland^s courtly phrase— oriw miraculum — the roof, at 
any rate, is a marvel of elaboration. The building has side aisles, and is 
terminated by a chevet of four chapels. The stalls, of contemporary woA, are 
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adorned with the banners and marked by the armorial bearings of Knights of 
the Bath— of which order the Dean of Westminster is ex officio dean. Near the 
eastern end is the stately monument of the founder, Henry VII., and of his 
wife. The figures are of bronze, the tomb is of marble, adorned with alabaster 
and with medallions in copper. It is the work of Torregiano, Renaissance rather 
than Gothic in design. The grille, however, wrought by English artists, is more 
in harmony with the chapel. Henry the VII.’s grandson, Edward VI., was 
interred on the site of the altar at which masses were to be perpetually said for 
his grandfather’s soul. No monument marked the boy-king’s grave, -but a re- 
storation of the altar, including two pillars 
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from the original, now serves as a memorial. 
From his time till the reign of George III. 
this chapel was the usual burial-place for 
members of the royal house, but the line 
of royal monuments closes with the reign 
of James I., whose body was laid within the 
founder’s vault. A stately monument in the 
south aisle covers the corpse of his mother, 
transferred hither from the cathedral of Peter- 
borough. By this is a tomb not less worthy 
of note than the founder’s: that of his mother, 
the saintly Lady Margaret, also the woil: of 
Torregiano. In this aisle also lie Margaret 
Lennox (grandmother of James I.), numerous 
members of the Stuart family, and other illus- 
trious personages, including General Monk. 


At the eastern end of the same aisle lie 


Charles II., William III. and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and Prince George of 
Denmark; west of the founder’s vault are George II. and Queen Caroline, with 
not a few of their children and grandchildren. In the north aisle a splendid monu- 
ment commemorates the national mourning for Queen Elizabeth, and in the same 
grave is buried her less lamented sister Mary. Two children of James I. lie 
near, and in a small sarcophagus are placed the bones, discovered in the Tower, 
which were supposed to be the remains of the murdered sons of Edward IV. 

Few members of any royal family are buided beneath the chapels of the chevet. 
One is encumbered by the vast monument of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
King James’s ^^Steenie;” another, no less by that of Ludovic Stuart, Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox. In the north-eastern chapel lies John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, with his fantastic wife. In the south-eastern is placed the Due 
de Montpensier — brother to Louis Philippe — who died an exile in England, in 
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1807 ; and the late Dean, Arthur Stanley, rests by the side of his beloved wife. 
Over their graves a beautiful altar*tonib has been erected. The easternmost 
chapel has no monument, but a glance at the inscriptions on the floor is enough. 
In the vault beneath were laid the Protector Cromwell, with some of liis family 
and friends, chief among them being Ireton, Bradshaw, and Admiral Blake. 
After the Restoration these were all ejected ; most of them were reinteiTod 
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outside the Abbey, but the corpses of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
dragged to Tyburn for mutilation and insult. The vault afterwards received 
some of the illegitimate progeny of the second Charles, but was saved from 
utter dishonour by the subsequent interment in it of the Duke of Ormond, and 
of Bentinck, Earl of Portland. What satire could bo more bitter than to place 
a bastard of that Charles who brought England so low among nations, in the 
very grave from which Blake had been ejected as unworthy 1 

Full of interest as is the exterior of the Abbey, our space forbids us to linger 
there. Notwithstanding three centuries of change, much still remains of the old 
Benedictine monastery. There are the venerable cloisters, black with the smoke 
of London j there is the exquisite chapter-house, built by the second founder, and 
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now, after so many years of misuse, restored to something of its pristine beauty ; 
there is the massive door which closes the old Norman Chapel of the Pyx, with its 
grim history, and the dark passage which retains portions, at least, of the Confessor’s 
work. Fragments of the Norman dormitory can be discerned in the great schoolroom 
wliere generation after generation of scholars has been reared since the days of 
Good Queen Bess.” At the back of Ashburnham House are some remnants of 
the ancient Norman refectory. The present house is attributed to Inigo Jones. 
If it be his design, which is doubtful, it has been greatly altered. Some of the 
internal decoration is good, but it is difficult to understand, on grounds purely 
aesthetic, the outcry which was raised a few years ago when the house was trans- 
ferred to the school. Great Dean’s Yard is bordered on the eastern side by a row 
of houses which still retain many traces of the old monastic buildings. In the 
Abbots’ Hall, built by Littlington, the Queen’s Scholars of Westminster School 
dine, at tables made, it is said, from captured ships of the Spanish Armada ; and 
between this and the Abbey is yet another hall of the same date — the Jerusalem 
Chamber. Here — who needs to be reminded of it? — Henry IV. died; here 

the Westminster Confession was drawn up ; here Convocation has often assembled ; 
here, also, the revisers of the Old Testament held their meetings. 

In the future, as in the past, changes must come to the Abbey of Westminster. 
Two are imperatively necessary, and cannot long be delayed: a thorough repair 
of the fabric, and the addition of a building to serve as a tomb-house. Le^ us 
hope that in carrying out the former, the hand of the restorer will be as far as 
possible withheld. Better the crumbling stone, so long as it does not endanger 
the fabric, than the new-carved capital or tracery ; better, in many cases, even the 
alterations of an unwise age than the modern imitation of what the original 
architect may have wrought. Incrustations and excrescences might, indeed, here 
and there be removed with advantage, but even in this it is better to err 
on the safe side. Still, as the Abbey is already overcrowded with monuments, it 
is to be hoped that before long the desire of the late and of the present Dean 
will be accomplished, and an addition be made to the buildings in the form of 
a cloister or tomb-house, into which some of the most modem monuments might 
be moved. Beyond this we do not wish to look, though the times are ominous 
of changes, and there is reason for fear as well as for hope. We part, how- 
ever, from the Abbey, trusting that Dean Stanley’s words may be prophetic: 
“ Here, if anywhere, the Christian worship of England may labour to meet 
both the strength and the weakness of succeeding ages, to inspire new meanings 
into ancient forms, and embrace within itself each rising aspiration after Truth 
and Justice and Love.” T. G. Bonney. 



BRIDGWATER, WESTON ZOYLAND, AND TAUNTON. 

MEMORIES OF SEDGMOOR. 

— 

S omerset is nowadays a veritable Sleoj)y Hollow among English counties; 

the pulses of the national life throb in the busy, crowded communities 
of northern and midland towns — a fact of which the framer of each succes- 
sive Reform Act has made a note by reducing the politi(;al infliu'ncc of this 
diminishing population. But although it be indisputable’ that English history 
in the present is being made elsewliere, Somerset has borne its full slmn' of the 
troubles and turmoils of the past, and three or four c(‘nturics ago its sons 
dotted its surface with enduring memorials of their pcrfei'tion in an art which 
this more polished age seems to have lost. The church towers of Somerset are 
unrivalled specimens of Perpendicular architecture, which enjoy universal fame. 
Even the expanse of flat, low-lying land between the Mendip and the Quantock 
hills — which the sea has been made to surrender against its will, so to speak, and 
where at times the flood-waters yet bring to a standstill that cmbodinnnit of the 
triumph of mind over matter, the railway locomotive — is rich in vaihul rnemori(\s. 
In its waste and primitive state, when almost the only sounds heard here would be 
the plash of waters and the shrill cries of. the sea-fowl anuaig the sedges, it naturally 
formed for a time a sort of march or border country between the West Saxons 
and the Britons, in the course of the conquest by which the latter w'cre gradually 
driven back to their final retreat, Cornwall. King Ina, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, pushing his power further westward, on rising ground above 
the River Tone, on a spot probably marked out for him by a former Roman 
occupation, built a castle and drew up his code of laws. This, then, was the 
origin of the modem county town of Taunton, whose beautiful church of St. 
Mary Magdalene is known to everyone who has ever passed through West Somerset. 
But the West Saxons were in their turn overrun by a fresh horde of sea rovers, 
whose fierce energies had not yet been softened by a settled life. Wlien at last, 
in 878, Guthrum poured his Danish host down upon the royal palace at Cliippenham, 
in Wiltshire, the power of Wessex seemed to bo completely overthrown. The 
only refuge open to the fugitive king was the marsh-land of Somerset. But the 
beaten ruler was no ordinary man, for liis subsequent action showed, and posterity 
has recognised, King Alfred to be the greatest of all the English kings before 
the Norman Conquest. He retreated to the island of Athelney, a spit of land 
between the Parrot and the Tone, which furnished him with an impenetrable 
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fastness. There, like a tiger crouching for a spring, he sojourned for eight 
months, until he was ready to inflict a crushing blow upon the invader Guthrum. 
To this period is attributed the episode of the burning of the cakes, dear to the 
heart of Mrs. Barbauld. 

The wars of King Stephen’s reign must have swept over this district, for the 
king laid siege to the castles of powerful and predatory barons in various directions 
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around it; but nothing need bo recorded here respecting them. Taunton Castle 
was, however, rebuilt by Bishop Giffard in the previous reign ; Bridgwater Castle, 
bmlt by Walter de Briwere in the reign of King John, has now totally 
disappeared. Upon three occasions the peace of this neighbourhood has 
been disturbed by conflicts for the possession of the English crown. Perkin 
Warbeck, after failing to effect much in Ireland, landed upon the coast of 
Cornwall, where his chief sympathisers were, and advanced eastward to conquer 
England. He seized upon Taunton, but got no further. Here he was faced by 
the royal forces, from which he fled without striking a blow, and was speedily 
captured and ultimately led to the gallows. 

When, on April 23rd, 1642, Sir John Hotham, by order of Parliament, closed 
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the gates of Hull against King Charles I., and thus began the great Civil War, 

the sympathies of Somer- 




i 


1 

1 




set were with the Parlia- 
ment; but Cornwall was 
strongly Royalist, and Sir 
Ralph Hopton, raising a 
force there of nearly 4,000 
horse and foot, swept 
through the county be- 
fore any resistance could 
be organised nearer than 
at Bath, and took posses- 
sion of Taunton on the 
way. Bridgwater, whoso 
castle mounted forty guns, 
was already held by 
Colonel Wyndham for the 
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King. Although the battle of Devizes 
threw the West entirely into the 
hands of the Royalists, Taunton was 
taken by Colonel Robert Blake in 
the next year. This gallant Somerset 
man, whose birthplace is still pointed 
out in Bridgwater, was afterwards 
the renowned admiral of the Com- 
monwealth, but he did not adopt the 
sea as a profession till he was past 
fifty’ years of age. He was twice 
closely besieged by Lord Goring in 
Taunton, but nothing could cow the 
stubborn valour of the governor, nor 
shake the fidelity of the townspeople, «» oo„.R.no» p,w.. 

even though they were reduced to 

the verge of starvation and saw whole streets destroyed by the mortars and 
M li 
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grenades of the Cavaliers. Fairfax and Cromwell defeated the Royalist force on 
July 10th at Aller Moor, on the right bank of the Parrot, near Langport, and 
stormed Bridgwater on July 21st. 

These sieges and battles, however, were only incidents in a larger drama 
which was played upon a wider stage; but forty years later this marsh-land 
of Somerset was the principal scene in a brief and pitiable tragedy whi(‘h 
was of national interest and importance, and has endowed it with its principal 
memories. It was the scene also of a butchery more cruel and atrocious than any 
other recorded in our history ; and it is hardly possible to look upon the'greensward 
of Sedgmoor without a mist of blood coming in imagination before the eyes. 
When the Duke of Monmouth, one of the base-born sons of Cliarles II., raised tlic 
standard of revolt against the Catholic King, James II., and landed at Lyme in 
Dorset, he was well advised in niaking his way to Taunton. The men of the 
town had not shared in the revulsion of feeling which hailed the Restoration ; 
they proudly celebrated the anniversary of the raising of the siege, and “ their 
stubborn attachment to the old cause had excited so much fear and resentment 
at Whitehall that, by a royal order, their moat had been filled up and their 
wall demolished to the foundation.’^ Monmouth was received, therefore, with the 
utmost enthusiasm, the town was decorated with wreaths and flowers, every man 
wore the badge of the movement, the church bells rang merrily, and a flag, 
embroidered with the royal emblems, was offered to Monmouth by a trayi of 
young girls. Whilst here, indeed, he was persuaded to assume the title of king, 
and was proclaimed as such in the market-place on the 20th of June, 1685. The 
next day he marched to Bridgwater, where he was received by the Mayor and 
Corporation in their robes of office, and again proclaimed at the high cross. He 
took up his quarters in the Castle, and his men encamped in the castle field, 
and fashioned themselves weapons out of scythes and other tools of husbandry 
or mining, in default of better equipment. The cavalry were mounted upon 
large colts, for at that period great herds were bred upon the mar^sh-land of 
Somerset for the purpose of supplying London with coach and cart-horses. 
Monmouth advanced from Bridgwater to Glastonbury, where his men bivouacked 
in the ruins of the abbey ; for even sacred buildings are not respected in time of 
war. He was foiled, however, in his attempt to seize Bristol, and Bath refused to 
open its gates to him. The royal forces were near at hand, and he then fell back 
upon Frome, and on the 2nd of July re-entered Bridgwater, with his ardour very 
much damped. What to do he did not know — whether to abandon his rustic 
followers altogether, or to make a wild attempt to march into Cheshire. One 
project which he entertained was to entrench himself at Bridgwater, and 
hundreds of labourers were summoned to dig ditches and throw up earthworks. 
On the 5th of July the royal forces came in sight, and pitched their camp on 
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Sedgmoor; and as they lay here they were surveyed from the top of the tower 
of the parish church of Bridgwater, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 

This church, of which we may here pause to give some details, is an excep- 
tion to the general rule of Somerset churches, for it has a steeple, .slender and 
graceful, wliich rises to a height of. 174 feet from the ground. Tlio church is a 
large one, with transepts and aisles, and is built with red stone of two kinds, the dark 
red of the tower forming an effective contrast to the lighter tint of tlie rest of the 
edifice. It is mainly Perpendicular in character, having been rebuilt or enlarged 
about 1420, but some portion of the nave and north porch are Decorated work, 
being about a century older. Above the porch is the i)riest8’ chamber, lighted by 
a curious and very unAsual Trinity window, formed of two, intersecting triangles. 
The squint,” which enabled those in the porch to command a view of the high 
altar, is still preserved. It is of large dimensions, and divided by shafts of stone 
and iron cross-bars into panels, and is said by tradition to be a lepers’ squint. More 
unconiiTioii is the arched recess on the exterior of the north transept, containing 
effigies. The interior has been restored, but possesses an interesting roof, puljnt, 
C(mimunion-table, and two screens, all of black oak, and very finely and boldly 
carved. The hand of the restorer has indeed removed the screems from their 
place in the chancel to adom the organ chamber and the Mayor’s pew, but that is 
better than destroying them altogether. An oil painting of the Descent from the 
Cross, artist unknown, which was presented to the church for an altar-piece, and 
blocks up the great east window, has a curious history. It was taken on board 
a privateer during the French war, and its donor, then member for the borough, 
was a scion of the Paulet family, who, in commemoration of Queen Anne’s standing 
as his godmother, had been burdened with the name — unusual as a masculine 
praenomen — of Anne. In the chancel is an Elizabethan monument to Sir Francis 
Kingswell, who died in 1620, and in the churchyard reposes Oldmixon, a Whig 
pamphleteer, dull though virulent, who was gibbeted by Pope in The Dunciad,” 
but reaped from his patrons the more satisfactory reward of being made collector 
of customs at this port, which was then of greater importance than it is at present. 

To the summit of the tower of this church, then, Monmouth climbed, with his 
principal officers, and with sad eyes surveyed the array of his enemies on the 
broad plain in front of him. This had altered in its character and appearance 
very much during the centuries which had elapsed since King Ina fought the 
Britons somewhere in the marshes round the mouth of the Parret. Although 
not, as now, rich with cornfields and apple trees, a good deal had been done 
towards draining the morass: banks had been built to keep back the sea where 
needed, and the ground was intersected by many wide and deep ditches, or 
rhines, as they are locally called, which served to carry the water off the land. 
The only landmarks on the moor were- the towers of the village churches, 
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marking the spots here and there where human habitations were to be found. 
Most conspicuous of all was the fine square toT^er of the church of St. Mary, 
Weston Zoyland, rising in four storeys, with angle buttresses and battlemented 
parapet, to a height of 104 feet. The upper three stages are pierced with 
windows, flanked by canopied niches, which are mostly empty, although one or 
two headless and mutilated effigies still remain. The topmost stage is very richly 

treated, but many of the pinnacles are 
-shattered, the church having suffered 
in a thunderstorm in the beginning 
of the present century, when, accord- 
ing to village tradition, a ball of fire 
struck the tower and scattered the 

' Sp " * 
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stonework in all directions. The chancel is Decorated work ; the nave, which has 
north and south aisles and transepts, is in the Perpendicular style; the oak roof 
is of very elaborate design, beautifully carved and decorated. In the north tran- 
sept is a mural tomb, with an effectively carved canopy; the recumbent eflSgy 
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is that of a priest, and is probably not in its original position. The nave has 
a clerestory, which gives colour ‘to the local tradition that the church was built 
by the monks of the monastery which formerly existed here, and of which re- 
mains are still to be seen. The church has suffered the ravages of restoration, 
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and a fine old oak pulpit and sounding-board have disappeared, but some richly 
decorated bench-ends, with the initials R. Ik, still remain. 

In the village of Weston Zoyland lay the royal cavalry, and here were the 
headquarters of the general in command, the Earl of Feversham. At Chedzoy, 
to the north, lay the regular infantry, and Monmouth’s heart grew heavy as he 
gazed upon them, for he could remember how some of the battalions there as- 
sembled had fought under his command at the battle of Bothwell Bridge. In the 
church of Weston Zoyland is an altar-cloth which was thrust away beneath the 
pulpit to escape destruction at the Reformation, and was only discovered a few 
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years since; in the chancel the credence table and sedilia still remain; there is 
also a monumental brass which has not been stolen. In one of the buttresses is 
a sandstone, on which, the tradition runs, the weapons were sharpened on the 
night before the battle of Sedgmoor. 

The result of Monmouth’s inspection was a resolve to take the only course 
which offered any hope of dispersing the foes who hemmed him in — a night 
surprise. To reach Feversham’s position three rhines had to be crossed, but, 
incredible as it seems, Monmouth’s scouts had only notified him of the exist- 
ence of two. The first was crossed in safety ; the guides missed the' causeway 
which bridged the second. In the confusion a pistol went off and warned the 
hostile camp, where Churchill was alert and watchful, if Feversham was not. 
This would not have been so serious, but when ‘‘ King Monmouth’s” men had 
found their way again they discovered a third stream, the Bussex-rhine, running 
dark and deep between them and the foe, and from the opposite bank the royal 
foot poured in a musketry fire which speedily destroyed Monmouth’s hopes of 
success. He soon rode off the field, to avoid capture by the royal cavalry, but 
he was only reserved for a more inglorious taking and a shameful death. His 
deserted followers fought bravely, but superior discipline and arms told against 
them, and their rout was soon complete. 

Then began the dance of death, the reign of terror. Before nightfall five 
hundred prisoners had been crowded into Weston Zoyland Church; eighty ^ere 
wounded, and five died within the sacred walls.* Wliile the bells rang merrily the 
tithing-men were busy collecting materials for the gallows tree, and Feversham 
lined the road from Bridgwater to Zoyland with’ a string of gibbets. Colonel 
Kirke succeeded to the work of slaughter, and then the infamous Jeffreys and 
four other judges were let loose on ‘‘the Bloody Assize,” which turned Somerset 
and Dorset into a human shambles. 

Before Jeffreys began his profanation of the name of justice at Taunton, he 
would, in accordance with immemorial custom, attend divine service in the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, who appears to have been the favourite saint in this part 
of the country. The glory of the church is its tower, which was rebuilt in 1862, 
as nearly as possible in facsimile of the original, which had become insecure. It 
is most elegantly proportioned, light in effect, and rich in elaborate decoration; 
the critical in these matters even charge it, indeed, with being overloaded. Its 
height is 154 feet, and it is divided into four storeys, the lowest containing a rich 
doorway, arched with a square head up to the sill of a large five-light window, 
both door and window being flanked with statues and niches. Each stage is 

* In the parish records are the foUowing entries : '* For frankincense and resin and other things to bum 
in the church after the prisoners were gone out, 5 b. 8d." ** Expended upon the day of thanksgiving after the 
figlit, upon the ringers, lla. Sd.’* 
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marked off with a most ornate band, and the two tracorlod windows which occupy 
Qach of them art enclosed between richly crocketed pinnacles. The belfry 
storey is elaborately panelled, and the whole is crowned by a very light, pierce J 
battlement, with 
open-work tur- 
rets, having 
crockcted spires 
at the angles. 

The buttresses 
are not solid, but 
clustered, and 
tliey terminate 
in pinnacles just 
below the battle- 
ment, each stage 
being also simi- 
larly adorned. 

Although there 
are traces of Nor- 
man work in the 
chancel, and 
some of the Early 
English arches 
remain, the 
church is Perpen- 
dicular in charac- 
ter, and is re- 
markable for the 
unusual arrange- 
ment of double 
aisles on each 
side of the nave. 

The clerestory windows are divided by elaborately 
carved niches; the roof is of black oak, richly de- 
corated. The effect of this magnificent and hand- 
some building is heightened by the colouring of the 
interior, effected at its restoration in 1845. The 
church of St. James has a fine tower, which would attract more attention if it 
were not so near to the overshadowing glory of St. Mary’s. 
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SELBORNE AND EVERSLEY. 

TWO LOVERS OP NATURE. 

** 

ETWEEN the two lines of railway which diverge at Guildford, 
the one to touch Winchester, by way of the Hampshire hop- 
gardens, the other traversing the route to Portsmouth, via 
Petersfield, lies a t 5 ^pical tract of rural England. Uncon- 
taminated as yet by railways, the villages and hamlets of this 
portion of East Hampshire retain a simplicity which is becoming 
rarer every year in our country districts. No better type of the 
poet’s “ Sweet Auburn ” could bo found than Selborne, which is de- 
scribed in topographical language as ‘‘a village and parish, pleasantly 
situated in a sheltered vale, four and a half miles south-east-by-east from Alton, 
five north from Liss Railway Station, and fifty-two from London, in the northern 
division of the county, uj)per half-hundred of Selborne, Alton union, petty 
sessional division,' atid County Court district, and in the diocese and archdeaconry 
of Winchester, and rural deanery of Alton, western division.*' From the finely 
wooded hill overlooking this valley the habitations of the community arc out- 
spread in charming panorama, and conspicuous amongst them rises the parish church. 

Selborne Church, as the illustration on the opposite page will suggest, 
has no special architectural distinction. There arc hundreds of churches of 
equal unpretentiousness scattered over the land. It, however, re(5oives eminence 
from the fact that it is inseparably connected with the memory of Gilbert 
White, the naturalist. The house in which he lived is here, and also the 
famous Hanger beech-wood, in which he rambled and recorded the observations 
that have an abiding place in our literature. The homely church, which is 
dedicated to St. Mary, is an ancient building, partly Early English and partly 
Norman, the nave belonging to the latter and the aisles to the former. The 
squat, square tower is thoroughly characteristic, in a humble degree, of the heavy 
style so common in this part of the country. The walls are of rubble, nicely 
pointed without and wholesomely washed within. The two aisles are divided 
from the nave by plain circular columns and arches. The parish register dates from 
1560, but a priory of Black Canons was founded here in 1233 by Peter de 
Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, and in the Domesday survey Selborne figures as 
a royal demesne. There is an old document of inquisitions held here, dated 
the Friday after St. Valentine’s Day, 1274-5, indicating that the Prior of Sel- 
bome was entitled by Charter of Henry III. to gallows assize of bread, beer, 
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view of frank-pledge,” etc. Tlie establishment grew apace into one of the dis- 
orderly set that was righteously suppressed, and, this fate overtaking it, the 
priory became part of the endowment of Magdalen Conege. The Priory Farm 
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in the Bourne Valley is supposed to this day to mark the site of the sanctuary 
in which the Black Canons fattened and rioted. 

History, however, has nothing of consequence, to say about Selbome, or its 
church of St. Mary, until it became immortalised by association with the simple 
lover of Nature who dwelt in its calm retreat and silent shade. The White 
family, as the tablets on the walls of the church show, were natives of the 
soil. Gilbert White’s grandfather was vicar of Selborne, and the naturalist 
himself, whose father was a barrister, was, on the 18th of July, 1720, bom at 
the house (‘‘The Wakes”) to which modern pilgrimages are often made. A 
brilliant career might not improbably have been open to the man who, at the 
age of twenty-four, became Fellow of Oriel, and was appointed one of the Proctors 
of his university in 1752 ; but his tastes lay in another direction, and Gilbert White 
preferred to return to the groves and lanes of his native village, and enter upon 
those quiet studies of animate creation which only ended with his death in June, 
17UR. We know very little of his clerical ministrations amongst the Selbome 
NN 
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parIsliione]:s, an4, indeed, little of his life other than may be inferred from his 
writings. He lived and worked amongst the country folk, pursuing the even tenor 
pf his way, far removed from the eye of the world ; and we have his own assur- 
ance in the “ advertisement ” to the first edition of his book that his out-of- 
door studies, ‘‘ by keeping the body and mind employed, have, under Providence, 
contributed to much health and cheerfulness of spirits, even to old age.” 

Within comparatively recent times new facts pertaining to the life of this 
worthy have been brought to light. The last letter in the original edition of 
the ^‘Natural History of Selbome” was dated June, 1787; the ‘‘Observations 
on Various Parts of Nature, from Mr. Wliitc’s MSS.,” extend to 1792; and the 
“ Naturalist’s Calendar, with observations in various branches of Natural History, 
extracted from the Papers of the Rev. Gilbert White,” covers the period between 

1768 and the year of his death. But in the ‘^Transactions of the Norfolk and 

Norwich Naturalists’ Society” (1876) there appeared a series of ten additional 
letters from Gilbert White to Robert Marshani, a Norfolk gentleman who de- 
voted his leisure to the study of arboriculture, and whose great-grandson (the 
Rev. H. P. Marsham) discovered them amongst the family records and pre- 
sented them to the Society. 

To Selborne Church there is scarcely an allusion in Gilbert White’s writings. 
He begins his first letter to “ Thomas Pennant, Esq.,” with the sober intention 
of acquitting himself at the outset, and once for all, of the topography of his 
district — specifies its latitude, enumerates its parishes, but soon turns aside t(?^the 
soil, the woodlands, the streams. Thenceforth, in his communications to Pennant 
and the Hon. Daines Barrington, we are introduced to all feathered, furred, and 
creeping things, and, incidentally, to the farmers, gamekeepers, and peasantry ; but 
we have no peep at or inside the church of which he was twice curate. The build- 
ing has been twice restored .since his death — in 1877 at a cost of £1,000, and in 
1883 at a cost of £2,400. The last-named re.storation applied principally to the 
south aisle, and to the east and most of the south wall. Where rebuilding was 

necessary the old order was exactly reproduced; and for the most part the 

surface of the stonework was left untouched. The restoration was carried out 
under the direction of Mr. W. White, F.S.A., grand-nephew of the naturalist. 

Over the arches in the south aisle a quantity of worm-eaten ornamental 
woodwork, centuries old, has been fixed as a memento of the past. In this aisle 
a marble tablet has been erected to Professor Bell, who was Secretary and Vice- 
President of the Royal Society and President of the Linnean Society. He lived 
at “ The Wakes,” cherishing with loving regard every relic of its former owner, 
whom he deeply admired, and died in 1880. At the chancel end of the aisle 
a remarkable collection of ancient stonework, including two coffins discovered 
during the restoration of the church, is arranged in an enclosure on the floor. Near 
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the communion-table Gilbert White’s tablet will be found, stating that in the 
fifth grave from that wall are buried the remains of the Rev. Gilbert White, M.A., 
fifty years Fellow of Oriel College in Oxford, and historian of this his native 
parish. The inscription thus concludes : He was kind and beneficent to his 
relations, benevolent to the poor, and deservedly respected by all his friends 
and neighbours.” This tablet was originally placed on the outer wall, and was 
removed into the chancel many years ago. The altar-piece, supposed by some 
to be by Albert Dtirer, but probably by Mabuse, representing the offerings of 
the Wise Men from the East to the infant Saviour, was presented to the church 
by Gilbert’s brother Benjamin, a well-known London publisher of works on 
natural history a century ago, and the successor, on the death of the bachelor 
author, to the Selbome property. 

In Selbome churchyard there stands a small weather- worn headstone, in- 
scribed with the now almost obliterated initials G. W.,” and with tlu^ chiselled 
date of Gilbert White’s death, and this (with the tablet in the church) informs 
the wayfarer of his place of rest. Very near this grassy mound is the tomb, en- 
closed by handsome iron railings, of Professor Bell ; but it is strange that nothing 
has been done to distinguish the grave of Gilbert White from those of the 
ordinary parishioners. Whatever change there may be in the restored church, 
and in the residence on the other side of the small village green, there is little in 
the outer surroundings. In the churchyard there still sturdily stands the magni- 
ficent yew which in the spring, as Gilbert White tells us, shed clouds of dust, and 
filled the atmosphere around with its farina. The bustard, the honey-buzzard, 
and the raven are seen no more; but the owls hoot, and the rooks, which 
afforded him so much entertainment, caw and quarrel as in the days when the 
naturalist parson walked in the lanes, meadows, and woods of the peaceful 
Hampshire village. 

Almost due north as the crow flies, and within a distance of twenty miles 
of Selbome, is another Hampshire church, in which another naturg^list, different, 
however, in all respects from serenely simple Gilbert White, passed the best years 
of his clerical life. Eversley Church and rectory are sacred, wherever the English 
language is spoken, through their association with Charles Kingsley. In this respect 
the village churches of Selbome and Eversley resemble one another. Both, also, 
are dedicated to St. Mary. Local histories and guide-books, with unquestionable 
truth, dismiss Eversley Church with the remark that it contains no feature of 
architectural interest. It is a brick edifice of no particular character, and the 
ruddy tiles of the high-pitched roof have a singularly unecclesiastical appearance. 
The nave and the aisle are of equal proportions, and they are divided by square 
whitewashed pillars with substantial arches between. There was undoubtedly a 
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church at Eversley in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, but the 
chancel of the building in which Kingsley entered 
upon his first ministerial cliarge dates from about y 

the time of Henry VII. There are a few old monuments in the church, 
which consists of north and south chancel, nave, and aisle. The battlemented 
tower, square, and quaintly pinnacled at each corner, is always a pretty object 
above the foliage, which is plentiful in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
bridework of the front of the church, and of the tower, is being rapidly hidden 
either by ivy or by roses, jasmine, and other ornamental creepers, which, with 
the abounding greenery of the churchyard, give a delightful rustic tone to the 
place. Eversley Church was restored in 1876, at a cost of £1,200, as a memorial 
to Canon Kingsley. The churchyard is entered through a picturesque lych- 
gate, and the short approach is by an avenue of cypresses. In a corner of this 
crowded and sequestered God’s-acre a white marble cross, with the inscription 
^^Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus,” has been placed over the grave of Charles 
Kingsley. The name and date of death (January 23, 1875) are carved upon the 
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pedestal, and around the head of the cross are the words, “ God is love.” The 
grave is close to the boundary wall, and is overshadowed by one of the outlying 

branches of a venerable Scotch fir in 
the rectory grounds, which are separated 
from the churchyard by a low iron rail- 
ing. On tlio wall of a modest bap- 
tistery inside the churcli a brass plate 
bears the following inscription: — 


IN PIAM MEMOniAM CAROLI KINGSLEY 
8 PETltl WEBTUONABTEKIENSIS CANONIOI 


HVIVSCE KCCLEKIiE PER XXXI ANNOS 
RECTOR18 DILECTIBBIML 


The parish of Eversley, known in 
:/ latter days as the home of Kingsley, 
and as the centre of a tract of 
\ . breezy heath - land, where the gorse 

CHAHLK8 KINGSLEY. goMen in suiiimer, and tlu^ dark firs 

are fragrant all the year round, was, in 
ancient times, a manor granted to the 
monks of Westminster, and by them held 
for generations; and the original charter 
of Edward the Confessor proves that there 
was an Eversley Church even at that period. 

When Kingsley became pastor, in 1842, 
of this sparsely inhabited wild, it was 
in a deplorable condition. The services of 
the church had been for many years utterly 
neglected, and the young curate had at first 
to work upon the most unpromising ma- 
terial. He found sheep feeding at large in 
the churchyard; and Holy Communion was 
celebrated only three times a year. The | 
husbandman to bring this rough ground into 
tillage now, however, appeared on the scene. 

Kingsley was born in 1819, under the open 

brow of Dartmoor. As a lad he revelled kinoslky’b obave. 

in the scenery of the Fens, and afterwards, 

at fair Clovelly, imbibed the impressions turned to such telling account in “ West- 
ward Hp I ” At the age of twenty-three he settled down at Eversley under the 
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depressing circumstances above narrated. He faced all the difficulties with manly 
resolution, and, by the time he ^received his appointment as rector, a healthy 
system of progress had been established. Amidst all the occupations of a busy life 
he remained, as he began, a model hard-working parish priest, faithful to his 
village church, with its prosaic red tower and comer turrets. Amongst the hard- 
riding farmers and plodding peasants he became all things to all men. As a 
paragraph in the “ Memories,” edited by his widow, puts it, he could swing a flail 
with the thi’eshers in the barn, turn his swathe with the mowers in the meadow, 
pitch hay with the haymakers in the pasture ; and he knew every fox-earth on 
the moor, the reedy hover of the pike, and the still hole where the chub lay. 

The comparison already suggested between tlie parson of Selbome and the 
rector of Eversley is again forced upon us when we consider the conditions 
under which Charles Kingsley lived. Not only are Eversley Church and 
rectory, like the church and residence of Selborne, sacred (though in different 
degrees) wherever the English language is spoken, through •association with the 
name of one of their clergymen, but there are general points of resemblance 
between Charles Kingsley and Gilbert White. Both were keen naturalists; 
both clung to the obscure, and, to any but themselves, dull and uninteresting 
districts in which their ministerial careers began ; both lived the lives of true- 
hearted English gentlemen ; both, by their own choice, were buried in the village 
churchyards in which, many a time, they had read the impressive burial service 
of their Church at the grave - sides of members of their flocks. Yet what 
greater contrast, in this world of contrasts, can be conceived than that between 
the two men ? Gilbert Wliite shyly shrank from public life, and sauntered 
in the shade of a narrow sphere, well content to be left alone to observe 
how Nature perfomied her magic work. The other was impelled outwards by 
the restless prompting of genius ; warred gallantly, pushing to the forefront in the 
battle of minds; cried aloud in wildernesses; achieved ultimate fame as poet, 
novelist, preacher, in the noisy world ; and all too soon went homo to his beloved 
Eversley to leave it no more. 

Eversley had much to do in the moulding of Kingsley’s character. Whether 
he, too, would have been the contemplative rather than the sportsman naturalist, 
had he lived in the days of Gilbert White, who shall decide ? His lot was cast 
in an advanced age, when a thousand attractive paths were open to the daring 
and adventurous, and for a time he debated within himself whether he had not 
better leave Cambridge and go out to the Far West and become a prairie 
hunter. Eventually he chose the better part in Eversley Church and parish, and 
evermore through life suppressed, without destroying, that inherited love of 
sporting, fighting, and adventure which betrayed itself in his poems, works of 
fiction, and prose idylls, and which, in the time of his severest mental strain. 
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gave him as healthful safety-valves the giwn fields, the clear trout - streams, 
and the gallop through the winter fir-woods. 

In his connection with Eversley wo are brought more directly face to face 
with his leanings towards country pursuits than if our starting-point were the 
cloisters of Chester and Westminster, to which, in his mature years, the preacher 
of village sermons was attached. The study in Eversley rectwy, in which 
Kingsley wrote nearly the whole of his works, contained, besides b^ks, papers, 
and pictures, store of well -used fly-rods, landing nets, hunting whips, spurs, 
and pipes; and but for these our bookshelves might never have been enriched 
with the works beaiing his name. 

Eversley rectory was not a luxurious, large, or healthy abode; but it is clear 
that what the beeches of the Hanger at Sclbonie were to Gilbert White, the pine 
plantations around Eversley were to Kingsley. A letter written by him during 
the early days of his curacy records, in a graphic i>en-and-iiik sketch, his future 
home— the ground Roping upward from the windows to a sunk fence ; the furze 
hills beyond, perfectly beautiful in light, shade, and colour; the first glimpse 
of the fir forests and moors (of which five-sixths of his parish consisted) ludiind 
the acacia on the lawn ; and the largo, low front rooni, with light })aj)er and drab 
curtains, and a largo bow window, at which he then sat. The scenery he aj^praised 
in the words, rich, but not exciting ; ” and oven this qualified praise was 
inspired rather by the bright hopefulness of youth than by matter-of-fact criticism. 

The study door at Eversley opened upon the lawn, which was one of 
old-fashioned arrangement, with abundance of shrubbery around, but not large 
enough for flower-beds. Beyond the sandy track outside the fence, the gentle 
upland, purple in August with the heather, kept the prosi)ect breezily oi>en; 
and for more picturesque views there was. always Bramshill Park, with the very 
tree near which his ancestor. Archbishop Abbot, shot at a doer and killed the 
keeper. Windsor and Bagshot -Heath were farther afield, but the small trout- 
streams, the Blackwater and Whitewater, were close at hand, with the limpid Test 
and Itchen, in the same county. Kingsley’s last sermon was preached, not in 
Eversley Church, but in Westminster Abbey, in November, 1874. He was 
then Canon in residence. Enfeebled in health by chills contracted during his 
American tour, and returning to Eversley, he lived to thank God for the 
gleam of sun and frost upon the window-pane on New Year’s eve, and died on 
the 23rd of January, at the age of fifty-five. “ The Abbey is open to the Canon 
and the poet,” Dean Stanley telegraphed that day to the house of death down in 
the Hampshire pine country; but Kingsley liiinself had said, “ Eversley is the home 
to which I was ordained, where I came when I was married, and which I intend 
shall be my last home.” And so it befell. Senioe. 



BOW OHURCH ; ST. JAMES'S, PICCADILLY ; ST. MARTIN'S- 
IN-THE-FIELD'S ; ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. 

SPECIMENS OF RENAISSANCE IN LONDON. 

^WING to the destructive conflagration in the city of London in the year 1666, 
and the rapid growth of the metropolis, the majority of its churches are of 
comparatively modern date ; hence, in all but the newest parts, examples of classic 
are more frequent than sj)eciincns of mediaeval architecture. Thus some of the 
former must find a place in every book which deals with our parish churches 
representatively. The strong, and in some cases unthinking, reaction in favour 
of Gothic architecture during the last half-century has caused these churches to 
be treated with undue neglect — to bo as much undervalued by ourselves as they 
were overvalued by our great-grandfathers. For the present article we will 
select four churches, all in London, each possessing special merits, and each an 
example of a very different kind of work. 

We first take Bow Cliurch in Cheapside, not because it has been to the cockney 
his middle point of earth, as much as was Delphi to the Greek, but because its steeple 
is reckoned by competent judges as one of Wren’s very best works ; Fergusson even 
pronouncing it as ‘‘ beyond all doubt the most elegant building of its class erected 
since the Reformation.” The same authority thus briefly and accurately desoribes 
its plan: — Like all Wren’s steeples, tliat of Bow Church stands well on the ground, 
for he never was guilty of the absurdity of placing his spires astride on the portico, 
or thrusting them through the roof. It consists first of a plain square tower 32 feet 
6 inches wide by 83 in height, above which are four storeys averaging 38 feet each : 
the first, a square belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, is 39 feet ; the next, which 
includes the beautiful circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, is 37 ; the 
third comprehends the small lantern, and is 38 feet high, which is also the height of 
the spire, the whole making up a height of 235 feet.” * 

A church has occupied this site from a very early time, and Wren’s building 
rests in part on the massive vaulted Nonnan crypt, which escaped both the 
fire and the rebuilding, although it sufPered considerably from the latter. The 
ancient vaulting has been removed from the centre part (it consists of a nave and 
aisles), pieces of masonry have been introduced, concealing much of the old work, 
and the south aisle, containing coffins, is now walled up ; but three fine columns of 
early Norman can still be well seen. From this crypt the church, which was 
dedicated to St. Mary, acquired the name of Santa Maria de Arcuhus^ translated into 

• Wren, u is proved by a modd and an old en^'raving in the vestry (a fine room panelled with dark oak), 
intended to have a lofty loggia or bnilding of two bays on each side of the tower, wkich would have greatly 
enhanced its effect. Beneath the tower, 18 feet below the street leveh u ^ Roman pavement. 
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St. Maiy-le-Bow, and abbreviated ultimately into the familiar Bow Church. Thw 
same crypt— little as we suspect its existence as we pass along busy, modem-looking 
Cheapside — ^has indirectly made an important mark in the history of the law in 
England; for in the vestry met an eccle- 
siastical . court, called therefrom the Court of 
Arches, its judge being entitled the Dean of 
Arches. Pepys thus records a visit to the 
original church: ‘‘To Bow Church, to the 
Court of Arches, where a Judge sits and his 
Proctors about him in their habits, and their 
pleadings all in Latin.” The court, as every- 
one knows, has long migrated from Bow 
Church, where, however, the ceremony of the 
confinnation of the bishops of the Province 
of Caliterbury still takes place. 

Wren was less happy in the design of 
the church itself, the same authority which 
we have quoted in praise of the steeple con- 
demning the body as “an ill-designed bam 
outside, . . . paltry and overloaded to the 
last degree inside.” The latter part of this 
censure is, we think, a little too severe. The 
decoration is open to criticism. There are 
too many windows in the east and west ends, 
and the effect of the “ dormers” in the barrel 
roof of the nave is unsatisfactory; but the 
architect evidently had to contend from the 
first with difficulties in the lighting. The gal- 
leries were removed in 1867, and many other 
improvements made ; but in the upper part of 
the church there is nothing calling for special 
notice except, perhaps, the monument to 
Bishop Newton, an editor of Milton, and 
author of “Dissertations on the Prophecies,” 
who was formerly rector. 

The old church witnessed more than one scene of violence, 
corporations often misused their powers in olden days — as some assert they Bxe 
apt to do even in modern times. But formerly rougher means of resistance than 
the law courts became almost inevitable. Among the leaders of the opposition 
in the last, part of the twelfth century one of the most noted was William 
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Fitzosberfc, commonly called William of the Longbeard. An order was issued for 
his arrest; he ‘‘seized an axe and felled the first soldier who advanced to seize 
him, and taking refuge with a few adherents in the tower of St. Mary-le-Bow, sum- 
moned his adherents to rise. 
[Archbishop] Hubert, how- 
ever, who had already 
flooded the city with troops, 
with bold contempt of the 
right of sanctuary set fire 
to the tower and forced 
William to surrender. A 
burgher’s son, whose father 
he had slain, stabbed him 
as he came forth.” Again 
in the year 1284 the right 
of sanctuary was violated, 
when one Lawrence Ducket 
was slain, who had taken 
refuge here after wounding 
a man. But on tliis occasion 
the offenders were severely 
punished, sixteen of them being hanged, and the church was placed undfer an 
interdict till it had been duly purified. 

A balcony overlooking Cheapside is a memorial — in a certain sense a “ sur- 
vival,” like an aborted organ in the body — of a stone building which once greatly 
darkened the church. This was built by Edward III. “for himself, the Queen, 
and other estates to stand in, there to behold the j oustings and other shows at 
their pleasure.” From this balcony, in the year 1702, Queen Anne witnessed 
the last pageant exhibited by a Lord Mayor. 

Bow bells must not be forgotten. The present peal, ten in number, was 
cast in 1762, replacing those celebrated by Pope in the familiar line — “Far as 
loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound.” Those in the old church, as everyone 
knows, could be heard at Highgate; for did they not ring out to the runaway 
lad, “Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London” ? From the steeple, which 
is not improved by a projecting clock-dial, sounded nightly the curfew for the 
City. This, in the year 1469, was ordered by the Common Council to be rung at 
nine o’clock. On the steeple is a dragon; and a very important dragon it was, 
for, as Swift tells us, it was predicted of old that “ when the dragon on Bow Church 
kisses the cock behind the Exchange, great changes will take place in England.” 
Tins has been accomplished, as recorded by B. R. Haydon. In the year 1832 
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both these ornaments were taken down by the same man to be repaired, and were 
placed side by side in his yard : shortly after which the Reform Bill was passed ! 

St. James’s, Piccadilly, is another of Wren’s churches. Here also the 
exterior, built of brick with stone quoins, is plain to the verge of ugliness, 
and there is not even a redeeming feature in its steeple. If we would appre- 
ciate the architect’s power we must enter the building. To the enthusiast for 
Gothic it will be wholly an ofPence. Not only are there galleries, but the 
architect has deliberately made them a feature in his design. They are sup- 
ported by square piers, from which rise circular columns wifli Corinthian capitals. 
Each of these carries an entablature transverse to the axis of the chur(;h, on which 
rest both the barrel vault of the nave and the similar vaultings which cover each 
bay of the aisles. This roof has justly been termed the chief merit of the 
building, first as a piece of carpentry, but more as an appropriate mode of 
getting height and light in a pleasing variety of form.” Wren has left on 
record his own opinion of his church. He states that a church cannot be built 
with pews and galleries to hold more than 2,000 persons so that all can 
hear and see. This he claims to have accomplished in St. James’s, which, 
he thinks, ‘‘may be found beautiful and convenient, and, as such, the cheapest 
form of any that I could invent.” 

The church was built in 1684, but some changes in detail have since been 
made, the last a few years since, when the arrangements were somewhat modi- 
fied in accordance with modern ideas of ritual propriety. Grinling Gibbons 
designed the font, the pedestal of which is adorned by the Tree of -Knowledge, 
with the serpent tempting our first parents. There is also some very fine wood- 
carving from his chisel at the east end. The restoration of this part is especially 
happy. The organ, which had been ordered by James II. for his private chapel 
at Whitehall, was given to this church by his daughter, Queen Mary. The “most 
noble ” communion plate, noticed by Evelyn, was presented by Sir R. Geare. 

The rectors of St. James’s have been men of exceptional eminence — of the 
fourteen since 1685, when Thomas Tenison was appointed to the new church, 
three have closed their careers at Lambeth, three others have been bishops, two 
have obtained deaneries, and one of these refused a bishopric. Another rector 
there was, hardly less eminent, but of less unimpeachable orthodoxy : this was 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, scholar, theologian, and natural philosopher. In the vestry 
are portraits of the rectors, a series extremely interesting as a study of facial 
types, but, as a rule, not of high merit as works of art. Monumental tablets 
are thick upon the walls and piers. Among the noted personages buried within the 
church or in the churchyard, are sundry artists — Huysman, Michael Dahl, the two 
Vanderveldes, and James Gillray. Charles Cotton, Mark Akenside, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
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and Dr. Sydenham represent ‘‘literature and science;” John Malcolm, military diplo- 
matists ; Sir Tom d’Urfey, the court of Charles II. ; and among those distinguished 
for rank, we may mention the Duke of Queensbury, familiarly known os “ Old Q.” 
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St, Stephen’s, Walbrook, is yet another of Wren’s remarkable works, the design 
being in many respects unique. He has availed himself of a plan of construction 
which, though common among Eastern architects, has found little favour with 
their Western brethren. The ground plan is a rectangle, the sides being roughly 
in the proportion of nine to seven. But the distinctive feature of the design 
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is the relatively laiige dome which is placed near one end of the building; it 
rests on an octagonal base, supported by as many pillars. There is, however, no 
drum, for it rises directly from the roof. Internally, the efPect is extremely 
good; a cruciform plan is just indicated by giving a barrel vault to the inter- 
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columnar sections which cross in the centre of the dome; while the isolation of 
parts which sometimes results from the ordinary cross shape is entirely avoided. 
Critics unite in praise of St. Stephen’s as a whole, though exception is taken, 
and sometimes justly, to certain points of detail. The most objectionable features 
are the oval windows in the sides ; the tower also, which is at the western end, 
is poor, and Fergusson complains that, as is often the case with Wren’s work, 
the decorative part is not quite satisfactory. There is too much of the feeling 
of Grrinling Gibbons’ wood-carving carried into what should be constructive 
ornament.” Still, as a whole, we have ‘‘the most pleasing interior of any 
Renaissance church which has yet been erected.” It is not impossible *that Wren 
would have defended the poverty of the extenor, both here and at Bow Church, 
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by remarking that he knew that in neither could it be seen. At St. Stephen’s 
the tower is flanked with houses : Hhe Mansion House darkens a great part of it on 
the north, it is blocked up on the south, and almost so on the east. The site, 
unless in Wren’s day things were very different, was one where the light must prin- 
cipally come from above. This his design has admirably accomplished, and if a 
play of words may be permitted, he has indeed built according to his lights.” 
There is some good woodwork in the church, though it will not delight the modern 
inedisevalist, and a large picture by Benjamin West hangs on the north wall. In 
a family vault is buried the architect Sir John Vanbrugh, builder of Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, and many other huge structures, but the well-known epitaph is not 
to be found on his monument — 

^*Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on theei” 

The church has recently been thoroughly and very judiciously restored. In the 
name, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is commemorated the brook by the wall,” a feature 
of old London for which it is needless now to search. To St. Stephen’s is now 
united another parish, rejoicing in the appellation of St. Benet Sherehog. 

The last church on our list is not the work of Wren, though it is worthy 
of that great master. This is St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, built between 1721 and 
1726 by James Gibbs. The most striking feature is the noble portico of 
Corinthian columns, whfch is justly regarded as the finest example of^-the 
kind in London, and as perfect a reproduction of that classic feature as can 
well be made.” But its effect is greatly marred by the proximity of the steeple. 
This, however much its outlines may be modified, is always an incongruous feature 
in a strictly classical design — the offspring of a different school of thought. 
Here the effect is particularly bad, for it seems to sit astride the portico. The 
interior to some extent recalls Wren’s design at St. James’s, Piccadilly, but whereas 
in this case there are entablatures dividing the bays of the aisles and the coved 
roofs above, in St. Martin’s the former are replaced by arches, the latter by shallow 
domes. The church of course has galleries, but here the architect has been less 
bold and less successful than Wren. Instead of making the gallery a structural 
feature inside, as he has practically done outside, and supporting it, as described, 
by piers, he has given the Corinthian columns on which the roof rests, pedestals 
high enough to allow the whole of their bases to be visible above the tops of 
the seats on the floor. This at once suggests an idea of disproportion. Besides 
this, each column is necessarily intersected by the galleries, and though it 
is exposed as far as possible by making their front into compartments, its 
beauty is spoiled. Lastly, in order to escape the alternative of an over-tall 
shaft or an over-low roof, an entablature-block is introduced over each column, from 
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which the arch springs. This expedient, obviously a makeshift, produces, wlien- 
ever adopted, an effect which is simply detestable. 

The name of the church still tells of “ green fields,” and recalls its early 
history, but it is now close to some of the most crowded districts in London, 
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though during the present century the fine open space of Trafalgar Square, 
which allows so good a view of the portico, has replaced the “ rookery ” of 
mean houses designated The Bermudas,” which once rose almost under the 
shadow of its steeple. When first a church was built on this site, early in the 
sixteenth century, London was quite distinct from Westminster; and then, and for 
a full century after, St. Martin’s Lane was bordered by hedges and shaded by trees. 

In the vaults of St. Martin’s or in the graveyard many noteworthy per- 
sonages have been interred. Here were laid two eminent criminals — Jack 
Sheppard and Anne Turner, the latter executed in her yellow starched ruffs, 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. With these we may reckon Lord Mohun, 
killed in the duel which ended in the Duke of Hami)t;on’s murder. The name 
of Sir Edmund Berry (or Edmondsbury) Godfrey recalls the dark epochs of Titus 
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Oates and the so-called Popish Plot. Nell Gwynne — ^‘‘poor Nelly” — is buried here. 
The ringers should have a kindly thought for her, for she left some money for 
them, and a severer critic than they, Bishop Tenison, preached a funeral sermon 
for the frail but good-hearted woman. Winston Churchill lies here, father of the 
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Great Duke of Marlborough ; poets and actors, painters and sculptors, also rest 
here — most of them of second rather than of first rank, except the great Roubiliac. 
For many years the body of John Hunter, the famous surgeon, lay in the vaults of 
St. Martin’s. After a persevering search the coffin was found by Frank Buckland, 
and was transferred to a more honourable resting-place in Westminster Abbey. 

T. G. Bonney. 



SHERBORNE AND DORCHESTER. 

TWO FORSAKEN BI8H0PRI08. • 
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^HE lines of the black-robed Benedictines who, for exactly four hundred years, 
sang their masses in the noble abbey of Sherborne, were indeed cast in pleas- 
ant places. The little town, once the seat of a powerful bishop-stool which com- 
prehended the greater part of Wessex, and thereafter the home of a rich and 
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flourishing abbey, lies retired and silent now among gardens and orcliards, backed 
by lovely wooded hills ; yet stQl the great monastic church dominates the place 
as it did seven centuries ago, and still the tenor bell given by Wolsey rings 
out the hours high above the red-tiled roofs. The first view of Sherborne is 
delightful. The narrow, winding, ruggedly paved streets are lined by ancient 
houses of grey stone, solid, comfortable, and picturesque. A stone-built town 
always gives this impression of solidity. At the foot of the principal street, 
which, as in so many old towns, is built on the slope of a hill, stands a squat, 
heavily buttressed conduit, formerly part of the monastic buildings, -and looking 
for all the world at a first glance like one of the market crosses that are so 
plentiful in the west. There is an air of prosperity about Sherborne whicli 
is no doubt justified by circumstances ; for it lies in a rich, productive country, 
brisk and bracing, yet so sheltered from extreme rigour that in monastic 
days its hill-sides were clothed with vines. Eight hundred years ago Sher- 
borne fell from its high estate as the metropolis of a powerful bishopric; for 
more than three hundred, no monk has entered the choir of its abbey. 

It is only from the south that a clear view of the minster can bo obtained, 
since, upon the other sides, it is very much built around. The effect is exceed- 
ingly massive, but not heavy. This impression of massiveness is largely pro- 
duced by the low central tower, which rests on thick Norman piers. The church 
is really Perpendicular; but it contains some good Norman and Decorated work. 
Standing at the end of the nave, the visitor receives the same impression of 
massiveness which is so striking outside, corrected, however, by the exceeding 
loftiness of the roof, and the effective uniformity of the whole. No church of 
such antiquity was ever in better preservation. Within the present generation 
the building has been renovated — not ‘‘restored” — from end to end, and every 
comer is rich, .reverend, and seemly. The pillars of the nave bear a very un- 
usual ornamentation, in the shape of trefoil-headed panels, which follow the bend 
of the arches, where, in the centre, they meet and are finished off by shields of 
arms. Other shields bear the rebus of Abbot Peter de Rampisham, who commenced 
the rebuilding of the nave in 1475, and finished it in 1490. There is quite a 
feast of early heraldry in Sherborne Minster. Upon the bosses of the nave roof are 
many badges, devices, and ciphers ; . among them the H and E, connected by a 
true-lovers’ knot, of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York; St. Michael and the 
Dragon ; and the “ Pelican in her piety,” to use the picturesque expression employed 
in heraldry to describe a pelican feeding her young. It is to the fine vaulted roof 
of its nave that Sherborne Abbey owes much of its beauty. It adds height to 
the entire church, and bestows grace and lightness where they were most needed. 

The choir of Sherborne Abbey is very fine and interesting. So large a sum 
— £18,000 — ^wps spent upon its restoration by the late Earl Digby that it was 
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inevitable it Rhould bear traces of sweeping and garnishing. It leaves the im- 
pression of being a little too smart ; ” but no violence appears to have been 
done to the ancient features. The beautiful roof is famous for its grace and 
elegance, and for the wealth of its enrichments. It is a groined roof with 
cinquefoil panels; and the bosses and badges have been coloured, and tlie com- 
partments picked out with gold and brown. The fan-vaulting is sown about with 
lilies, the emblem of St. Mary, to whom the church is dedicated. Some portions 
of the walls still bear obvious marks of the fire which destroyed a great part of 
the church in 1436. Tlie miserere-carvings are among the most interesting things 
in the building. The work is rude, no doubt, but it is bold and effective, 
difficult conceptions, such as the fantastic figure of Christ upon a Rainbow, being 
graphically executed wdtli a few vigorous lines. There are some grotesque heads, 
and an ascetic-looking face, reputed to be a portrait of one of the abbots. One 
of the misereres is carved with foliage, very freely and delicately. But the most 
curious of these carvings is one wherein a schoolmaster or mistress is administer- 
ing the dorsi disciplina to a scholar whose facial contortions are exceedingly 
expressive. In the Chartres ‘‘Book of Hours” — “Les Petites Heures a I’Usage 
de Chartres” — printed in 1526, there is a very similar illustration. 

By far the finest piece of painted glass in the church is the “ To Deum ” 
window, so called from its subject, in the south transept. It was designed by 
Mr. A. W. Pugin, and its harmony and limj^idity of colour have rarely been 
equalled in. modern work. When the setting sun falls upon it tlie effect 
is such as you rarely see. Beneath this window is a tablet commemorating 
Robert and Maiy Digby, children of William, Lord Digby, who died, the 
one in 1726, the other three years later. The gi’eater part of the slab 
is filled by an epitaph written by Pope, who sometimes visited Lord Digby. 
It differs curiously from the versions of it printed in Pope’s works; but 
the merit of all the versions is singularly small. In the beautiful vaulted 
ambulatory behind the choir are reported to have been buried two famous 
Kings of Wessex; and a small brass of recent fixing thus records the tradition, 
which, be it said, is well founded : Near this spot were interred the 
mortal remains of Ethelbald, and Ethelbert his brother, each of whom in his 
turn succeeded to the throne of Ethelwulf their father, King of the West 
Saxons, and were succeeded in the kingdom by their next brother, Alfred 
the Great.” 

From the roof of the central tower there is a pleasant view over the 
picturesquely broken ground which extends for many miles around Sherborne. 
In the ringing-chamber below hang the ten bells — bl sanctus bell, a fire bell, and 'a 
peal of eight. The tenor is the smallest of seven sweet-atoned bells imported from 
Toumai, and, as h as been said, was the gift of Cardinal Wolsey. It is a little 
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under three tons in weight, and, although it has been twice recast^ it still bears 

the inscription : Wolsey’s gift I measure time for all, 

To mirth, to grief, to church I serve to call.” 

The allusion to the measurement of time is explained by the fact that it is this 
bell which strikes the hours, with a deep but sweet and melodious note. The 
fire bell was recast in 1652, and is of such unusual shape that it makes an 
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unspeakably hide- 
ous clanffour. It is 


still run 


there is a fire in 
the town. The in- 
scription upon it is 
an odd mixture of 
piety and practical 
exhortation 


Lord, quench this fu- 
rious flame ! 

Arise ! run 1 help ! put 
out the same.” 


Sherborne has seen some strange ups and downs of fortune. In early ages 
alternately splendid and inconsiderable, it has for more than three centuries lived 
a quiet, unchequered existence, broken only by Fairfax's siege of the castle in 
1645. The town first emerges from obscurity at the beginning of the eighth 
century, when Ina, King of Wessex, dissociated Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Somerset, Wilts, and Berks from the see of Winchester, and erected those 
counties into a separate bishopric with its seat at Sherborne. The sainted 
Aldhelm, who in learning and knowledge of the arts was centuries in advance 
of his time, was the first bishop. He it was who first translated the Latin 
Psalter into Saxon; for him was made the first organ which ever pealed fortli 
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a litany in England* Aldhelm, indeed, was one of the most energetic men of his 
age. fie founded three monasteries, and suggested the building of Qlastonbury. 
fiis learning in theology was as remarkable as his accomplishment in poetry and 
music. A line of fiye-and-twenty Bishops of Sherborne followed him, but ehortly 
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after the Conquest Sherborne ceased to be a bishopric, Herman, tlie last bishop, 
removing the see to Old Sarum, where he commenced the building of the cathedral. 

For something more than half a century after the removal of the bishopric 
the prosperity of Sherborne languished; but in 1139 Roger, Bishop of Sarum, 
founded an abbey here, and assigned the cathedral to be the church of the 
monastery. For three hundred years after its foundation the records of the abbey 
ai'e of the most meagre. But about the middle of the fifteenth century there 
happened a tragical event which could hardly escape /the pen of the chronicler. 
The ill-feeling, common enough before the Reformation, between the secular and 
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the regular clergy had lasted for some four cen- 
tufi^Eis; during the fourteenth century it began to 
grow more acute, and it ended at last in the 
almost total destruction of the beautiful minster. 
The monks removed the abbey font from its 
proper position near the porch, and did other 
things which so grievously annoyed the towns- 
people that t;hey complained to the bishop, who 
ordered that the font should be restored to its an- 
cient place. In the meantime a new one had been 
placed in the parish church. This the monks en- 
deavoured to displace ; whereupon there was a riot, 
the new font was smashed, the abbey was set on 
fire, and only the bare walls were left standing. 

The minster was thoroughly restored in the 
second half of the fifteenth century by Abbot Peter 
de Rampisham, whose penultimate successor, John 
Barnstaple, surrendered the abbey in 1535 to the Royal Commissioners. The 
days of the abbey’s glory had then long been over; for of the three hundred 
Benedictine monks who once daily took their seats in its choir, eighteen only 
now remained. It happened, fortunately tor posterity, that the parish churcli was 
at this time much decayed ; and the parishioners decided to pull it down and to 
purchase the minster from Sir John Horsey, to whom it had been granted. The 
price they paid for this beautiful example of Decorated architecture, with its 
memories of centuries of devotion, was £230 ! For over thirty years the church 
was under restoration; and the works were only completed in 1885. Remains 
of the old monastery may be traced among the buildings occupied by the King’s 
School, raised by the late master, Dr. Harper, to a very high position. 

It is a far cry across three counties from Sherborne in Dorset to Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire ; yet, in heptarchical times, both were bishop-stools in 
the great kingdom of Wessex, which extended from Cornwall to Berkshire. To- 
day Dorchester is a pretty village of three or four streets, standing upon slightly 
elevated land above the flat meadows in the neighbourhood of Abingdon, and 
principally known to boating-men, and to a few antiquaries who come to visit 
the majestic abbey. Dorchester is a charming spot, with its glimpses of well- 
wooded country, and with the round-headed Sinodun Hill rising ayont the swoon- 
ing waters of the Thames, where 

"Beauteous Isis and her husband Thame 
With mingled waves lor ever flow the same.” 
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The long, low nave of the ancient abbey, with its sturdy conical-roofed red tower 
and its background of trees, is a very picturesque object as seen from the river. 

Vast indeed have been the changes in the fortunes of Dorchester. Not only 
was it the seat of a bishopric, but, according to Bede, it contained many fine 
churches, no vestiges of which now remain. It was in 039 that Birinus, the 
afterwai'ds canonised apostle of the West Saxons, converted Cynegils, King of 
Wessex, and baptised him into tlie Church at Dorchester. About that time the 
bishopric was founded, and the emissary of Pope Honorius was consecrated first 
Bishop. It was always a very extensive diocese, and in the time of Edward 
the Confessor it stretched from the Thames to the Humbedr, and was the largest 
diocese in England. The bishopric was held by a long succession of learned and 
energetic prelates ; but, as not infrequently happened in the early days of the 
Church, the mitre of Dorchester was sometimes worn by men who were desti- 
tute alike of learning and of piety, and lived unseemly and scandalous lives. 
Of such was Bishop Ulf, a Norman, appointed to the see in 1049 by Edward 
the Confessor, who had a bad habit of giving bishoprics to foreigners. Ulf 
seems to have been the most unfit of men for a prelate ; indeed, the chronicles 
of the time record that ho did nought bishop-like.” So intense was his 
ignorance that he could hardly read the Psalter or sing a mass. When ho went 
to Rome Pope Leo was beside himself with anger that such a man should have 
been set over the greatest diocese in England, and he went very near to 
depriving Ulf of his see. But Ulf was a master of the art of judicious bribery, 
and some portion of his great episcopal revenues, artfully spent among those 
who surrounded the Pope, made him safe in his bisho])ric. Before this time 
the see had been removed to Sidnacester; but after a while it was restored to 
Dorchester, whence it was ultimately transferred, in 1086 or 1088 — authorities 
vary as to the precise date-r-to Lincoln. Of all Dorchester’s state and conse- 
quence, nothing now remains save the abbey. Henry of Huntingdon places it 
fourteenth in importance upon his list of the twenty-eight British cities; but its 
population is now little more than a thousand. 

It is impossible to assign a date, or even a period, to Dorchester Abbey, 
for it forms a picturesque, and, architecturally, a most interesting mixture of 
styles, ranging from Norman work, which may perhaps date from a few years 
before the Conquest, to Tudor. The finest near glimpse of the church is to 
be obtained from the lych-gate at the western end of the churchyard, which 
is overshadowed by a chestnut-tree remarkable for its magnificent proportions 
even in a neighbourhood famous foi the luxuriance of these trees. This 
tree, with the massive grey walls of the abbey beyond, forms one of the 
bits ” which artists love. The south porch is a peculiarly handsome example 
of Tudor work in stone, with a timbered roof. Viewed from the southern 
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entrance, tLe interior of the abbey is heavy and sombre, the nave being divided 
into two parts by the tower. Bnt this impression of heaviness wears off so soon 
as the eye begins to appreciate the fine proportions of the church. The roofs, 
in particular, are exceedingly beautiful. That of the nave is supported upon 
graceful clustered columns. The lightness and elegance of the groined roof of 
Lady Chapel are famous. The abbey is somewhat smaller than that of 
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Sherborne. It stands 1 19th upon Lord Grimthorpe’s list of great English 
churches; and is, without the tower, 187 feet long, with a superficial area of 
10,000 square feet. Just inside the south door stands the ancient leaden font, 
which dates from Norman days. The figures of the Apostles — ^minus, of course, 
Judaa — are cut in high relief round the bowl. Beyond the tower is the Lady 
€9iiq>el, of the roof of which 1 have made mention. Formerly there were a great 
number of altar-tombs in this chapel, but four only now remain. Two of them 
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are tombs of Crusaders, their feet resting upon lioncels. One represents a knight 
of the Segrave family ; on the other the Crusader, whose countenance is hardly 
prepossessing, is in the act of drawing his dagger. In the floor near by is the 
brass of Richard Bewforest, who in 1554 purchased the abbey church from the 
grantee for £140, and presented it to the parish. A plain brass in this chapel 
to one Thomas Day, who died in 1693, bears an inscription which deserves a 
place in any list of curious epitaphs: — 

“ Sweet Death he came in Hast 
<k said his glass is run; 

Thou art ye man i say, 

See what thy God has done.” 

The altar here is a memorial to Bishop Wilborforce of Winchester. 

One of the best of the few reinainhig brasses is in the choir, and com- 
memorates another member of the Bewforest family, who is vested with a cope, 
and bears a crozier in his hand. The famous ‘‘Jesse Window'^ is on the 
north side of the choir. It is a pedigree in stone of the lino of Jesse. 
The genealogical tree has its root in the body of Jesse, and each of the pro- 
genitors of Christ is represented by a small figure in stone ; but tlie figures of 
Christ and His mother have unfortunately been destroyed. Tlio ancient painted 
glass in the window contains figures of the chief members of the line of David. 
Notwithstanding that the window — one of the most remarkable of our ecclesias- 
tical antiquities — is fourteenth century work, it is in very good preservation. 
Dorchester Abbey, indeed, is richer in old painted glass than most of our 
churches. The building has long been intermittently under restoration. The 
work was commenced by Sir Gilbert Scott; but much yet remains to bo done. 

With the exception of the National School, which is believed to have been 
the refectory of the abbey, no vestige of the monastic buildings remains ; but 
some sculptured stones, which arc conjectured to have formed part of the enrich- 
ments of those buildings, have been removed from a house in the village, and 
are to be built into the fabric of the church. j Pendehel-Bbodhubst. 
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LUTTERWORTH. 

THE BURIAL-PLACE OF AN EARLY REFORMER. 


T UTTERWORTH, at the present day, is a quiet little country town, numbering 
-Li some two thousand inhabitants. As its records prove that it has increased 
greatly since the year 1564, when the population did not much exceed five 
hundred, it was probably hardly more than a large village in the days of Wiclif. 
The country round is generally undulating, furrowed here and there a little 
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more deeply, though not very constantly, with small valleys. The land is almost 
wliolly in pasture, and frequent trees pleasantly diversify scenery which would 
otherwise be rather monotonous. It is, in short, a very characteristic bit of 
the English midlands, among the grass-lands dear to the fox-hunter; and at 
the present day a meet of the hounds seems to be the chief event that stirs 
the quiet streets of Lutterworth into a brief excitement. Though so old a 
place, there is little to be seen, except the church, which can lay claim to an 
antiquity so far back as the end of the seventeenth century. The church, with 
the rectory and a part of the town, stands on the edge of the upland. Thence 
the ground slopes down towards the margin of a stream — the little river Swift, so 
inseparably connected with the memory of Wiclif. The main street of Lutterworth 
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descends the hill, gently at first, then more rapidly, till, as the houses cease, 
it reaches the tiny flat by the river-side. Here a small bridge carries the 
road over the stream. Just above it the water is parted to turn a mill, a com- 
paratively modem building, but probably occupying an ancient site ; below, the 
united water forms a stream some four or five yards wide, and perhaps a foot 
deep, which flows rapidly, as the name implies; little reaches of level water 
alternating with rippled intervals as it descends towards the Avon. Houses, 
bridge, trees — everything is more modern than tlie days of Wiclif, now separ- 
ated from us by half a thousand years; but there is every probability tliat 
the street along which he walked followed tlic lines of that which we tread 
to-day, and that a bridge then crossed the river at about the same spot as the 
present one. From its parapet, most likely, his ashes were cast into the river, 
for below this its w^aters flow more rapidly, and the channel enters at once into 
the open country. 

But for any structure contemporary with John Wiclif wo must betake 
ourselves to the church. That, as has been said, stands on the more level 
ground at the top of the slope, being situated just on the margin of the town. 
It is a handsome, fairly large building, a good specimen of an English parish 
church; the greater part of it dating from the fourteenth century. Ilie tower 
was formerly surmounted by a slender wooden spire — destroyed in the great 
gale of 1704 — but is now terminated by a belfry stage, surmounhid by four 
large crocketed pinnacles. This was either added after the fall of tlie spire, 
or has been modernised ; and though it looks well from a distance, does not bear 
near inspection. The lower part of the tower is massive, and, as it terminates 
in a band of quatrefoiled panelling, was probably once a rather low one. The 
church consists of a nave — lighted by a clerestory — togetlier with aisles, separated 
from it by rather high arches. The style is Early Perpendicular, but at the 
eastern end of the south aisle, where was formerly a Lady Chapel, is a good 
Decorated window. The chancel also is a Perpendicular building, but there are 
an Early English (restored) window and door on the south side, together with 
a piscina and ambry at the eastern end, all of earlier date, so that at least the 
lower port of the walls is much older than the days of Wiclif. The church is 
built largely of pebbles of a hard, fine grit, with sandstone coigns, &c. It was 
repaired and beautified ” in the last century, and some twenty years since was 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott. Much new stone was then inserted, the walls 
were pointed, and many repairs and some additions, then and subsequently, 
were made. 

As will be inferred from the above brief description, it is not easy to be 
sure how much of the present church belongs to that iu which Wiclif ministered. 
The best authorities, however, are satisfied that the greater part of the nave and 
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aisles was standing in his days, though the fabric cannot have been long com- 
pleted. The upper part of the chancel is probably later, but the lower, with 
the western tower, is undoubtedly older. 

The main entrance to the church is on the south side, where a porch has 
recently been added, but there is another, though a smaller one, on the north. 



THE EHIDOE OVER THE SW'irT. 


This is the shortest mode of approach from the rectory, which stands on the north 
side of the churchyard. The present liouse is modern, for it was built by Bishop 
Ryder, who held the living for about fifteen years, resigning it on his conse- 
cration as Bishop of Gloucester in 1816; but we are informed that the rectory- 
house has always occupied the same situation. On this side of the churchyard 
are four aged elms, but old though they are, we fear they cannot claim to have 
numbered five centuries. On entering the church, we see above this northern 
doorway a fresco of remarkable interest, representing a queen standing between 
two men wearing royal crowns. According to the old verger’s story, it is Queen 
Philippa, supported by John of Gaunt, asking Edward III. to give Wiclif the 
living of Lutterworth, an interpretation which, we fear, has been read into the 
picture. Others consider the male figures to represent Edward II. and Edward 
III. The style of execution is that of the middle rather than of the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, and thus adds to the probability of the church being 
earlier than the date of Wiclifs incumbency (1375-1384). Passing onward into 
the church, we note another fresco, no less remarkable, on the blank wall over 
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the chancel arch. It represents the Saviour in glory seated on a rainbow alx^ve 
the “glassy sea.” On either side are two angels, one of each pair blowing a 
trumpet over a brown plain supposed to represent the earth, from which the 
graves are giving up their dead in various stages of transition, from tlie dry 
bones to the new body. The roof of the nave will divide attention with this 
interesting specimen of mediaBval art, as a fine specimen of Pei'pendicular 
woodwork. The pulpit, however, which is placi^d almost in front of a curious 
“squint” on the north side of the chancel, is naturally the first object of the 
visitor’s attention. It would be noteworthy anywhere as a good specimen of 
ancient carving in oak, but here it has a special interest as claiming U) be that 
from which the Reformer preached. There seems no reason to doubt that it 
is a piece of fourteenth century work, and from the style we should regard it as 
older than the last twenty-five years of that period. It has, of course, lM»en 
much repaired, and the base has been remewed, but in all j)robabilit>' tin? rectors 
of Lutterworth have delivered the Gospel, as understood by them, from this 
pulpit for more tlian five hundred 


years. 

Beneatli a glass case in the 
vestry is shown a fragment of a 
cope or chasuble of embroidered 
velvet, also associated with the 
Reformer’s name. Undoubtedly it 
is a vestment of great antiquity, 
and may very well have be(?n worn 
by him. Tlie same cannot be said 
of “ Wiclif’s chair,” now placed on 
the north side of the communion- 
table, in which, as the story is 
told, ho was carried from the 
church to his house when stricken 
down by the fatal paralysis. It 
must be of a considerably later 
date. So also are a pair of gilded 
wooden candlesticks, placed on the 
communion-table, and a grand old 



table with carved supports, “ where 


THE WICLIF puLrrr. 


he sat to write his translation of 

the Bible,” now standing near the west end of the church. The last would 
deserve notice anywhere, but we should be surprised if it were much older than 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Copies of Wiclifs translation, and an old 
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edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” are placed upon it, and on a neighbour- 
ing wall hangs a copy of the Wiclif portrait now in the possession of the Earl 
of Denbigh. On the north wall, near the eastern end of that aisle, is a mural 
monument to the memory of Wiclif, with a bas-relief by Westmacott, erected in 
the year 1837; and to the west of it is an interesting alabaster tomb, com- 
memorating two members of the Feilding family. In the floor near is a small 
brass, said to mark the graves of the same couple, from which it appears that 
John Feilding died in 1403, and his wife Joanna in 1418. In any case the monu- 
ment is of later date than the death of Wiclif. It is needless to -linger over 

other interesting features of the church; suffice it to say that it contains some 

modern stained glass and mural paintings, and that the restoration was thorough. 

We must turn now from this quiet Leicestershire village to sketch briefly 
the life of the illustrious man to whom, from a fortunate juncture of circum- 
stances, it proved a secure haven in the evening of his days. John Wiclif was 
bom in Yorkshire, not far from Richmond, the exact locality being a sub- 
ject of dispute. Even the year of his birth is not certain, but it is believed 
to be 1324. Of his childhood we know nothing; probably he received his 
education in some neighbouring school. But there is no doubt that his 
university career was one of high distinction. That is admitted by his enemies, 
one of whom — Knighton, a canon of Leicester, and contemporary with Wiclif — 
speaks of him as second to none in philosophy, and in scholastic disci- 
pline altogether incomparable.” In addition to the schoolmen, he studied deeply 
the writers on the civil and the canon law; he was well read in patristic 
theology, especially in the works of St. Augustine and St. Jerome, of St. Basil 
and St. Gregory. Well was it for him that he underwent this training before 
devoting himself more especially to the study of the sacred volume, because 
it not only gave him that skill in fence and perfect mastery of dialectics which 
made him a champion whom his adversaries could not afPord to despise or dare 
to disparage, but also by strengthening his intellectual powers, disciplining . his 
imagination, and broadening his mental horizon, prevented him from running 
into extravagances and exposing himself to attack, as did so many of the earlier, 
more unlettered Reformers. John Wiclif, like every man who sets himself up 
as a reformer of gross abuses, had for his opponents men sufficiently masters 
of phrases, ‘‘full of wise saws and modem instances,” and sufficiently acute in 
intellect, to avail themselves of every slip of headlong zeal, to distort the meaning 
of unguarded admissions or hasty expressions, so as not only to unite against 
him the Pharisees of Rome and the Herodians of the Court, but also to bring 
him into a wider suspicion and disfavour, by representing him to the sincerely 
religious as an infidel, and to the party of order as an anarchist. 

Wiclif B lot was cast in evil days. For years the moral condition of the 
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Papacy had gone on from bad to worse. There were times when earnest men 
might have been pardoned had they beheld Anti-Christ in him who occupied 
the “ chair of Peter.” The voice of protest for righteousness’ sake had indeed 
been raised from time to time, only to be silenced, often with every re- 
finement of cruelty. The Waldenses and Albigenses were examples of how 
Rome dealt with her censors and brought back the wanderers from her fold, 
of how she interpreted and obeyed the precepts of her Master. Moreover, the 
hands of the Pope and his coterie had been greatly strengthened for evil by 
a new agency, the mendicant friars. Thus the task which confronted Wiolif, 
when first his mind began to realise the evils by which he was surrounded, was 
one which by its difficulty might have daunted, by its danger might have ap- 
palled, any ordinary man. 

His first open protest, his declaration of war against the corruption of the 
Church, was the publication, in the year 135G, of a short tract entitled “ The 
Last Age of the Church.” The ‘‘Black Death,” which a few years before had 
swept across Europe, and had ended by devastating England, had stirred deeply 
the minds of men, who saw in it, and in the general corruption of the Clmrch, 
the signs of the end of the world. It would be impossible to give, in the space 
at our disposal, any account of even the writings of Wiclif which have come 
down to us; suffice it to say that he continued to pour forth a host of traces, 
chiefly polemical, but that his most important work was the translation of the 
Bible — accomplished with the assistance of others — to which the closing years of 
his life were especially devoted. 

He was not without honour iimong his contemporaries at Oxford. Probably 
his attacks upon the hated friars atoned for any suspected “unsoundness” in 
his views. He was presented by Balliol College to a living in Lincolnshire, 
and was shortly afterwards made their warden, a post which he held for four years, 
and then resigned it to take the oversight of Canterbury Hall, recently founded 
by Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury ; but, though presented by the founder, 
ho was ejected by Islip’s successor — a partisan of the monks. It is needless 
to detail the particulars of the case; suffice it to say that Wiclif appealed 
to the Pope, having apparently not yet realised that Rome was the last place 
to look to for justice, and that as a matter of course his appeal was un- 
successful. He continued, however, to reside much at Oxford, took the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and gave lectures. His skill in law as well as divinity 
had now rendered his name so eminent that he was sent to Bruges to confer 
with the Commissioners of the Pope on several grave matters in dispute between 
him and the King of England. This conference lasted for more than a year, 
and the mission promised to be successful. The Commissioners were obliged to 
admit the illegality of several of the Papal claimsL The withdrawal of these 
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was promised ; it is perhaps needless to add that the agreement was only observed 
so long as it was safer to keep ‘than to break it. From Bruges, however, Wiclif 
returned with a clearer notion than ever of where the responsibility for the vices 
of the Church really rested, and henceforth he spoke with a yet plainer voice. 

In the end of the year 1375 he received from 
the Crown (patrons during a minority) the 
living of Lutterworth, but at first continued 
his residence in Oxford. He was now becom- 
ing so formidable an enemy that, it appeared 
necessary to make an attempt to silence him. 
This failed, through the protection afPorded 
l)im by John of Gaunt; another one the next 
year (1378) was defeated by the favour of the 
Queen-Motlicr. 

The tide of favour, however, before long 
began to turn. Wiclif s attacks on Rome be- 
came more distinctly theological. He wrote 
on the Eucharist, and his views were con- 
demned. Measures also wore taken against the 
Poor Preachers, who wandered about tho 
country disseminating the doctrines which he maintained. At last John of Gaunt 
withdrew his support, or at any rate his open support. Wiclif was sumr3t)ned 
before a Convocation at Oxford, and ultimately banished from the university, 
which he finally quitted in the year 1383, and took up his residence at Lutter- 
worth. So far as we know, he did not again leave this retreat. A Papal mis- 
sive indeed summoned him to Rome, but ho pleaded ill-health as a reason for 
not obeying the command. It was, in fact, evident to all that at last the sword 
had nearly worn through the scabbard. He laboured on at his tsusk of spread- 
ing the Gospel, but the hand of death was now, as it appeared, fighting the 
battle of his enemies. He had already been attacked by paralysis, and at last, 
on December 29th, he was stricken down in church by another seizure. On 
the second day after the attack, on the last day of the year 1384, he fell asleep. 

He was buried, in Lutterworth Church, probably in the chancel, and there 
his bones rested for some thirty years. Then was held the famous Council of 
Constance. That notorious conclave in the quiet German town by the lake-side 
has an ill name even among ecclesiastical gatherings; and as Rome was now 
thoroughly alarmed, and deemed itself strong enough, its emissaries set to work 
to extirpate heresy. The ‘‘Morning Star” was not forgotten; Wiclif s doctrines 
were formally condemned, and an order given to howk up his bones and cast 
them out of hallowed ground. This petty insult was executed, though not 
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for some years. The grave was opened, the Reformer’s bones — or somebody’s 
bones — were duly dug up, burned, and the ashes cost into the Swift. “ Tliis 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow seas, they into tlie main ocean ; and thus tlie ashes of Wiclif ore the 
emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world over.” 

‘‘Which things are an allegory” indeed. Wirllf died in obscurity, his life’s 
work, as it seemed, a failure. His enemies triiimj)he(l, they j>ersecutod his 
followers, torturing and burning in the name of (lirist, and for nc'arly a century 
and a half truth seemed worsted by error, and Cod's ('ur deaf to the cry of the 
suffering. But all the time the seed Avas growing, tliough few regarded it- The 
servants of the Pope miglit increase the splendour of their churches and of their 
ceremonials, but more and more men looked askance and (juotod inconvenient 
passages of Scripture. They might cxecaiie her(^ti(\s, but tlie proveu’b, sanguis 
marignmi semen Ecdcsiw^ Avas to come true in the t'lmrcirs des])ite, and lu'rosy, 
as they called it, seemed hydra-headed. At last the ajijiointed seasim came; the 
yoke of a foreign prelate Avas cast off the neck of the English people, and their 
Church, except for one brief interval and an occasional Avavering, has ever since 
rejoiced to be numbered among the Reformed (imrehes. Thus the “ Morning 
Star of the Reformation” proved to be no fitful gleam in the darkness of night, 
but the harbinger of a brighter day, the forerunner of that light wliich it Is our 
privilege to enjoy. X. G. Bonney. 
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A DISTANT view of Ilcxhaiii is always charming : whether it bo from 
the woods of St. John Lee on the north, the steep banks on the south, the 
long, level sweep of the Tyne valley on the cast, or tlie bold rise of Warden 
Hill on the west, the prospect is one that cannot fail to delight the traveller. 
The old town nestles down at the foot of an amphitheatre of siiiTounding hills, 
and the broad Tyne sweeps jjast it, always changing and always beautiful. In 
summer a clear and occasionally shallow stream, in winter often a mighty, roaring 
flood, but still the same old river which has seen so many changes on its banks, 
from the days when the Homans carried their Watling Street up to its southern 
bank and crossed it with a fine long bridge, to the days when the dreadful floods 
of 1771 swept it clear of all bridges save that at Corbridge. 

The most conspicuous building in the town is the Abl)ey Clmnih, a battered 
and sombre-looking edifice ; but the hoary api)earan(5e of its time-worn walls 
gives it a romantic interest not shared by many more beautiful southern churches 
with their tall spires and rich trac^eries. Its one tower is low, broad, and spire- 
less; its roofs long and flat, their somewhat monotonous outline being broken 
only by a few rugg('d pinnacles. East of the church two sturdy and stern-look- 
ing towers are to be seen rising above the general level of the houses: tho^ilent 
evidences that in former days the offices of religion had often to be protected 
by force of arms. On a nearer a])proach the old town reveals more of its 
character. Its streets arc narrow and irregulai’, and in some parts steeply 
inclined. They all lead to the market-place, which occupies the centre of the 
town, and contains the .shambles, a hundred and fifty years old, with stone 
colonnade and moss-covered roof. Many of the houses arc small and ancient, 
with dates and the initials of former owners, long since dead and forgotten, 
cut on the lintels of the doorways ; and there .still remain a few heather-thatched 
roofs, now green with moss, and fast decaying. 

Richard, Prior of ITcxham from 1142 to about 11 GO, was a man of con- 
siderable literary ability, and, amongst other works, he wrote a history of the 
church over which he ruled, lie tells us that in his day the town was “ moderate 
in size and thinly inhabited, but fornu'rly ainjde and magnificent, as the vestiges 
of antiquity te.stify.’’ In G74, Quecui Ethcldreda, the wife of Ecgfrid, King of 
Northumbria, gave to St. Wilfrid land which had formed a portion of her dower. 
This comprised the district known as Hexhamshire, and included the parishes 
of Hexham, Allendale, and St. John Lee. St. Wilfrid founded a monastery and 
built a church, which, according to the old chroniclers, must have been one 
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of the largest and most beautiful to lie found in England at that time It had 
a crypt and underground passages, porches, towers, and winding staircases, as 
well as galleries in the walls at various heights. There wei'o many chapels, 
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l)otli on tlic floor and in llio ^allmes above*, and fli(*s(* contaimMl altars dedi- 
cated to Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, all tlie altars lieinj^ most 
sumptuously furnished with vessels and vestments, while the walls were covered 
with painting's and carvings in r(*lief. In 0<S1 Hexham was made? a see dt'jKmdent 
on York, and its beautiful ehunih became a cathedral, witli the riglit of samduarj’. 
The old stone seat, called the Fridstool ’’ or scat of jieace,” still remains. 
It was probably the bishop’s throne of the Saxon cathedral, but up to tbc time of 
the abolition of sanctuary it was used as the goal to which the fugitive criminal 
directed his steps in order that he might be under the protection of the Church ; 
and being seated in it, none dared molest him. The sanctuary extended for a 
mile from the church in all directions, and four crosses were erected at the four 
points of the compass to mark its boundaries. The sites of two of these crosses 
are known, and a fragment of one of them is in existence. The north cross was 
at first placed in the river, in mid-stream; but we arc told that Walter Biwell, 
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cliaplain to Bernard .de Bnlliol, had arrested many persons, with their substance, 
while crossing the river, and those complaining to the archbishop, he had the 
cross placed on the northern bank of the stream. 

St. Wilfrid was a man of mark in his day, and was consecrated archbishop 
of the nortliern province. His haughty manner and determined disposition 
made liim many enemies, and he was twice exiled from his diocese; but he 
lived long enough to survive his troubles, and died peacefully at Ripon in 709. 
Klevon bishops followed him, and then the see of Hagiistald, as Hexham was 
tlum called, came to an end; why, we know not, nor does Prior Richard seem 
to have known, for he says that it had ceased fifty years before the devastation 
of Noi*thumberland by Haldane the Dane in 875. 

The beautiful cathedral was destroyed by the Scandinavian marauders, 
and the priests and people were cither murdered or driven from their homes. 
At this time someone buried a large bronze vessel containing about twelve 
thousand of the small bronze coins used by the Saxons, and called st}'cas. 
This treasure lay concealed until 1832, when it was found, eight feet from 
the surface, in digging an unusually deep grave. After a time, peace and order 
again prevailed in Nortlmmbi’la, but the church of Hexham was left a battered 
shell, which its one i) 0 or j)riest repaired as well as ho could so that he might 
say mass in it. In this miserable condition it remained until after the Norman 
Conquest had changed the affairs of the nation, and the monastic system had 
become a great jiower. In 1113, l^’homas the Second, Archbishop of York, founded 
here a jiriory of canons-regular of St. Augustine, or blach canons, as they were 
commonly called. They were at first miserably poor, and few in number ; but 
wealth, lands, and many ])riviloges soon fell largely to tluur share, and their 
numbers steadily increased till the close of the thirteenth century, when Hexham 
was one of the largest and most influential of the monastic, houses in all the 
Border countr}'. 

The Austin Canons at first repaired the old church of St. Wilfrid’s day, and 
built domestic offices of wood. It is evident that from the early days of their 
establishment at Hexham, the canons saw liow hazardous was their j^osition, close 
to the wild borderland ; for the first of their new buildings was a strong gateway on 
the north side of their enclosure, which was surrounded by a thick, high wall. 
These erections still to a large extent remain, and from their style we may con- 
clude that they were begun directly after the Battle of the Standard, fought at 
Northallerton in 1138. In marching southwards, on this occasion, the Scots had 
halted at Hexham, and though they pillaged the town and neighbourhood, 
King David had interfered on behalf of the abbey, and no harm befell it; 
but the canons had learnt how necessary it was that they should have some 
strong means of defending themselves against such troublesome neighbours. Some 
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years before tins event Hexham had had a narrow escape wlien Kin<r ^[aleolm 
was m the neighbourhood. Being enrtiged by the murder of some of his emissaries 
he determined to sack the abbey, and sent the fierce men of Galloway to carry 
out his evil purpose. Poor Eilaf, the priest, pi-ayed to be delivered from their 
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hands, and dreamed that lie saw St. Wilfrid, aloii^ with St. Cutlihort, riding to his 
rescue. St. Cuthbert promised to spread a net U) entch the Scots ; and on the 
morrow such a dense fo^ filled the valley of the T}’no that tluy lost their 
way and spent days in fruitless wanderings among the hills; and when the 
fog rolled away they found that the river was so swollen with flood-water that 
they could not cross, and so Hexham was saved. 

Even before the close of the twelfth century the abbey had become a wealthy 
and influential house, and the old Saxon buildings of St. Wilfrid’s time were 
superseded by an entirely new church, with all the usual domestic offices. Prior 
Richard tells us how the canons had at first repaired and ‘‘built upon the ruins of 
many edifices which waste and devastation have destroyed.” Inasmuch as all the 
documents which may have mentioned the rebuilding of the abbey have perished, 
we can only tell tlie story of its rise from the stones themselves. As the crypt 
of the earlier church is under the present tower, we suppose that the new church 
occupied the same ground as its predecessor, and furthermore we can discern 
tliat the old church was maintained as long as possible while the new one was 
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being built. About 117o the aisle walls of the elioir were raised, and no doubt 
their foundations were laid outside St. Wilfrid’s Church, which would be some- 
what smaller than the new building. Then tlic foundations of the great pillars 
would be laid, and the new and spacious choir carried on till the clerestory was 
reached. All this would take many years to build, for the upper jiortion of the 
choir cannot well be earlier than 1210. Then followed the long and noble 
transepts, with all their fine arcades and boldly designed flanks and end walls. 
Then, where the wings meet each other in a common centre, the tower rose to 
a height of a hundred feet, and the new church was ready for dedication. The 
choir, in which the high altar stood, served for the frequent services of the 
canons ; the transepts, for the smaller altars and for the parish sermon ; for there 
was no ^ nave, it being left to future years to complete the great church accord- 
ing to the ])lan laid down. The chapter-house, common-house, and dormitory 
wore all built on the east side of the cloister garth ; the fratry, or dining hall, 
and the kitclien, on the south; and the great guest-hall and cellars for stores, 
on the west. On the north side a thick and high wall was built to serve as a 
shelter from the cold winds, and to form the lower portion of the nave wall 
when it should be carried on. The prior’s house stood on the west side of ihe 
cloister, and the infirmary on the east. 

The canons now enjoyed a period of rest and j^eace. Their buildings wei*e 
extensive and convenient, and we can picture them pacing the alleys of llieir 
cloister in calm contemplation; or attending the constant services in their clioir; 
or dining in the long and lofty fratry, with its beautiful windows of rich tracery; 
or warming themselves over the common-room fire while they discussed the 
passing events of the day. Ever and anon they would leave the quiet cloister 
and go out into the town on some eiTand of mercy, or up to their chapel of 
St. Oswald on the Roman wall, or down the Tyne to their dependent cell at 
Ovingham. But this period of quietude was only the forerunner of a terrible 
calamity which was to overwhelm both abbey and town, and all the surrounding 
villages and homesteads, and lay them waste and desolate. 

The large and handsome fratry and the exquisitely beautiful lavatory — the 
parts left to the last — were hardly finished, when the cruel Scots came rushing 
down the valleys of the Rode and Tyne, burning and destroying all that lay 
in their path. The little nunnery at Lambley, on the South Tyne, was utterly 
destroyed, and the nuns butchered. The beautiful priory at Lanercost, on the 
Irthing, was fired, and its inmates compelled to fly for their lives. Then Hexham 
was reached, and terrible were the destruction and desecration, and horrible were 
the cruelties, which the savage men of Galloway perpetrated there. The abbey 
and church were burned and rifled from end to end ; all the shrines and the altar 
were stripped of their valuables, and the much-prized relics of the saints were 
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thrown into the flames. In the fp^ammar school, w^liieh seems to luivo been 
within the precincts of the abbey, two Iiundred poor scholars wore roasted alive; 
for, witli fiendish glee, the barbarians fastened np the doors and fired the 
buildings. The library and muniments, and evervtliing that could bo burned, 
shared a similar fate. 

In the following autumn another innnid was made iindi»r William Wallace, 
when everything that had been left was destroyed or carried off. Two canons, 
who had ventured to n^turii to Hexham, had a narrow escape of their lives as 
they e.elcbrated mass in their church ; and th(' riiflians even seized the chalice 
and mass-book from off the altar. 

The palmy days of the abbey seem to have passed away for over, for 
during the first half of the fourteenth century the inroads of tlu' Scots w^ere 
frequent and disastrous. During the reign of Edward II., tlie weakest of English 
monarchs, they ran riot over all the northern province, and the resources of the 
abbey w^ere drained away till the poor canons were reduc(‘d to the most 
absolute poverty. After the battle (»f NevilPs (Voss in IIMH, wdien David of 
Scotland was taken prisoner and his army completely routed, the power of the 
Scots was broken, and a period of peace followed. The Abluy of Hexliam r(5- 
c )V(jr('d itself to a great extent, and many grants of lands were mud(^ to it. 
The church was repaired, and a now roof added to it, and in the course? of the 
next (icntury many things were done to beautify its interior. The nave a])j)cars 
to have been begun about this time, but was again abandoned for lack of means 
to carry out so large a work. Though, tlie abl)oy held up its head and main- 
tained its proj)cr 2 )ositic)ii among other northern monastic hous(?s, its r(?venucs 
were much more straitened than in former years, and were not sufficient to 
allow of any extensive building. 

Scarcely had tlu^ troubles brought on by the Scots been passed by in the 
ceaseless roll of time, and forgotten, when dangers from another source 
threatened the canons. The sixteenth century had hardly begun wIkmi the popu- 
larity of the monastic system commenced to wane. The influence of tin? monasteries 
had gradually declined during the last century and a half, and wlicn the final 
blow which terminated their existence was struck by the strong hand of Henry 
VIII., the greater portion of the people were not unwilling to see them fall. Hexham 
showed singular vitality to the very last, and instead of a tame official statement 
of surrender, which is all we know of the last days of many of the monasteries, 
we have an exciting story, bristling with incidents whicli read like a romance. 

In April, 1536, Archbishop Lee wrote to Mr. Secretary Cromwell to plead 
hard the cause of Hexham, and begged that it might be spared, both on account 
of its ancient renown, and also on account of its position on the Border, whereby 
it was of great use in serving as a house of call and eutertainmeiit for all persons 
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passing into Scotland. lie ])Ieaded in vain, for on the 28th of September 
four commissioners were sent to Hexham witli power to suppress the abbey. 
WHien they came to Dilston, two miles further down the Tyne, they heard that 
the abbey at Hexham was garrisoned by the canons, who, with the Master of 
Ovingham as their leader, were ready to offer a most determined resistance. 
Two of tlic commissioners thought it were well to reinain behind, but the other 
two rode on. When they entered the market-place a strange sight met their 
eyes. The town was full of people, many of them armed with such weapons 
as they had, while the gates and doors of the abbey were fast shut, and the 
(;anons, all arrayed in harness, with bows and artillery, were standing on the 
leads of the church and on the steeple, and when addressed by the commissioners, 
they boldly answered: ^^We be brethren in this hous, and we sliall dye all 

or y* shall ye liave this hous.” '^J'he commissioners replied advising them to con- 
sider well and take counsel together, and then answer them again. So the canons 
went into tlie abbey for a time, and then again ap]>eared on the roof and 
repeated their deterjuination not to surrender. With tliis answer the commis- 
sioners retired to Corbridge, wliile the canons with their servants and tenants 
marched out of tlie abbey “to a place called the Grene,” wljere they remained 
till the commissioners were out of sight. 

Such resistance was sure to end in serious trouble to the poor canons, but they 
might oven yet have been pardoned had it not been for “the crafty devyse and 
subtile way conceyved by John Heron of Chipchase, otherwyse callyd IJtle^^Jolin 
Heron, to have tlie inhabitantes of Tyndall and Ilexhamshyre to breyke.” 1'liis 
scoundrel, who was a Border roblier, exercised himsidf untiringly, and us(m 1 every 
artifice, to persuade the canons of Hexham to maintain their defensive position; 
he knowing that sucdi was the surest means to bring about a rising in the 
north, by which he hoped to profit in the matter of booty, and to revenge 
himself on the Carnabys, who were devoted adherents of the king. Heron pre- 
tended to mediate betweem the canons and Carnaby, but by delivering false 
messages to both sides he achieved his wicked purj^ose of maintaining the canons 
in rebellion, along with the men of Tynedale and Hexhamshire. Early in the 
following year the prior of Hexham was hang(Ml at Tyburn, and six of the canons 
appear to have suffered in a similar manner. In 1538 the site of the priory was 
granted to Sir Reginald Carnaby, who died, without an heir, in 1543. 

The. abbey church was kept in repair, but was not used as the parish 
church of the town until a century or more after the dissolution, as St. Mary’s 
(;hurch was then in existence. Latterly large sums have been spent on so-called 
“restoration,” in which numbers of the ancient monuments, and many of the 
most interesting features in and about this grand old church, have been 
wantonly destroyed. Cuaiiles Clement Houges. 



STR ATFORD-ON-A VON. 

THE CIllTKCH OF SIIAKESPEAEE. 

TT is a fortunate, tliou.Lcli rare, accident wlien tlio chief (‘vents in the life of 
the fenv men M'hu ‘‘like tall columns have risen above the dead level of 
humanity,” all centre in a single country town. Then the fields, brooks, and 
groves of the neighbourhood, tlie houses and 
the (j[uiet streets in the town, become insepar- 
ably associated with them, and seem brightened 
by some influence of the minds which they 
have aided in developing. ]\romories of the 
past are more readily recalled in the sileneci 
of the fields than amid the confusing bustle of 
the crowded city. Its thoughts and fcM'lings 
are more (\'isily appr(‘ciated when avo ai'e sur- 
rounded l)y llui houses in which the men of 
its generations lived, and Avorkc'd, and died, 
where the still small voice” of the bygone 
age is not j'ot overpowered by the rush and 
the noise of our over-busy century. Thus the 
little country town becomes in the best sense 
of tlie word a place of pilgrimage; for in 
homage to the mighty dead there ne(*d be no 
superstition, and there may be a h'sson for us 
in those manifold surroundings which cm mot 
but have influenced their lives. With Stratford- 
on-Avon, that (juiet, (piaint, })ictures(iue AVar- 
wickshire town, the memory of AVilliam Shake- 
speare is inseparably connected. He was ])orn 
in one of its houses, he was taught in its school, 
he sowed his wild oats — perhaps rather freely 
— in its vicinity, he married, not wisely, wo 
fear, from a neighbouring village ; and then, 
after an interval of years, when fame and competence had been attained, at a 
rate which must have surprised those who still remembered certain incidents of 
bis youth, he returned to pass the remainder of his days in the handsome house 
which he had purchased, and lastly — while still in middle life — died, and was 
buried in the chancel of the parish church. 

But even if William Shakespeare had never lived or died at Stratford-on-Avon, 
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the church of the Holy Trinity would merit notice as one of exceptional beauty 
and interest. It stands in a cliurchyard than which there are few prettier in 
the kingdom. An avenue of old limes leads from the street to the porch ; along 
that path Shakespeare must have walked each Sunday to his place in the church. 
These very trees most probably even then bordered the path ; though perhaps 
hardly more than saplings, they were putting forth their leaves on that sad April 
day when his body was carried to its last home in the chancel. But there is a spot 
of yet greater beauty — a path which, though it must not. be associated with his 
memory, since it was only made some twenty years ago, is nevcrtlKilcss notable 
for its loveliness alone. Near the eastern end of the chunili flows tlie Avon, 
forming one boundary to the churchyard. By its side is a little terrace walk, 
shadowed by fine old elms. ^^On one side rises tlie church — spire, transepts, chancel, 
grouping themselves afresh at every step, through the leafy openings of overarching 
boughs, the shoots of bright green foliage contrasting with the grey old stones, worn, 
but not defaced, by the storms of centuries. On the other side the Avon slowly glides 
past the bridges and hoiisi's, past the green meadows on its opposite brink — 

* (Jiving a gcntlv kiss to every srdgci 
Ho ovortakctli in his pilgriningo' — 

on through the broadening valleys till it mingles with the Severn’s stream, and ‘ the 
river becomes a sea.’ ” * 

1'hc church as a whole is mnch older than the days of Shakespeare. Prxcoi)t 
for two structural alterations, for some additional monuments, for some changes 
for better or for worse in the fittings, we sec it nearly as ho saw it. The town 
itself, as well as the church, carries us very far back in the history of hhigland; 
the former, indeed, being much older than the material structure of the latter. 
We hear of Stratford sonic three centuries before the Norman Conquest ; a cliurch 
is mentioned in a document of the ninth century, though, of course, nothing of 
a fabric so ancient as this remains. The town obtained its name Stratford, (»r 
Stradford, from the ford on the river Avon, wlu're it was crossed by the great 
“ street ” or high road leading from Hcnley-in-Arden t(» London. As now, so for 
centuries back, it seems to have been a quietly prosperous place, probably more 
busy and more rapidly growing in the present than in any former generation ; 
one of those placid country towns where the burghers lived comfortable lives 
in comfortable houses, working well, but not too hard, taking their fair share 
of the pleasures of life— bread, beef, and beer, all of the best — yet thrifty 
withal, so that tliey commonly managed to leave more of this world’s goods to 
their children than they had received from their fathers. Such a man — rather 
of the humbler order — William Shakespeare’s father seems to have been ; such a 

* “ Picturesque Europe,” vol. i., p. 75. 
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one, when the heat of youth had somewhat cooled, he must have been in 
himself ; quick to see the beauties of nature, but not blind to those of his own 
species, given much to “ higli thinking ” yet sometimes departing not un- 
willingly, from the rule of “ plain living.” 

The church is cruciform, ivith a large chancel or choir, and a i*entrnl steeple. 
The spire, visible from all the country round, rises to a height of about 1(>3 lec‘t 
from the ground. This is a comparatively modern feature, fis it was built 
rather less than a century ago, to replace a smaller structure of timber covered 
with lead. The church, as a wliole, behmgs to tlm fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Parts of the transt^j)ts and tower appear to ho older, and are 
referred to the thirteenth (*entury, but earli(‘r |)oHions are not ver}’ con- 
spicuous, so that the general eff(‘ct is not matc'rially alter(‘d. Hie nave and 
aisles were built, not all at one jx'riod, during the fourteenth century, the 
style of the different parts varying from rather lati^ DecoruttHl to Pcrpcaiditudar. 
The south aisle is ascribed to John de Stratford, a nativ(^ of the town, who had 
already risen to eminence as an ecclesiasti(*, and iifttTwards became Archhisliop 
of Oantcvhury. He also found(*d, in the year a chantry. This foundation 

was augmented by his nejihew, Ralph de Stratford, Rlsliop of London, who, in 
addition, built a house for the priests, and the church Ix'cunne a coll(‘giato 
foundation, and its rector bore the title of dean. 

The nave consists of six hays, and is separated from the aisles by rather lofty 
pointed arches. Galleries were inserted, hut these have been removed in tlu^ 
course of an extensive restoration which commenced a few jTars back and 
is still in progress. Above is a clerestory of twelve) windows, two in each 
ha)^. In the south aisle was the chapel of Thomas ji, Reck(‘t. The roof of 
the nave and the stalls in the choir arc good examples of woodwork ; but the 
rood-screen, which was probably elaborate, has disappeared. At tlie oast end of 
the north aisle, where was formerly the Lady Chapel enclosed by a screen, is 
a group of monuments commemorating members of the Clopton family. The 
oldest, an altar-tomb without inscription, is supposed to have boon erected for 
Sir Hugh Clopton,* who was Lord Mayor of London in 1492, and built for 
Stratford a bridge over the Avon. The ofHgics of William Clopton — clad in 
armour — and his wife lie on another altar-tomb, which was erected about a century 
later than the other. Against the cast wall is a huge canopied monument com- 
memorating George Carew, Earl of Totnes, Baron c)f Clopton, and his wife, who 
was daughter of the aforesaid William. A long ins(;ription records liis honours 
and offices. Ho died without issue in 1029. 

In the southern transept some Early Phiglish work remains, as may be seen 

* Ho rebuilt the greater part of tlie cliapel of the Holy Cross, which still remains, close to tlie site of New 
Place, the bouse in which Sliakespeare died. 
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in the vestry. A monument against the west wall also deserves a passing glance. 
It is to the memoy of one Richard Hil, or Hill, a woollen- draper and thrise bailif 
of this borrow.” The inscriptions on his tomb are wi’Rten in four languages 
— Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. With so much learning, it is not very 
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surprising tliat tliey fall to tell us llie date of liis deatli. Tills, however, appears 
to have occurred in 1598. The writer of his epitaph represents him as a man 
of singular honesty. Let us hope the proverb is not in this case accurate. 

From beneath the central tower we pass into the spacious chancel, or rather 
choir, of the church, an unusually good example of rather late Perpendicular work. 
This was erected by niomas Balsall, who was Dean of Stratford from 14G5 to 1491. 
It is lofty, and without aisles. On either side are large inullioned windows, 
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divided into two tiers by a transom ; but in the two eastern bays tbo lower stage is 
replaced by a blank wall, which probably was intended to be covered witli fresco 
paintings or with tapestry. To the northern of these is affixed the noted monu- 
ment to Shakespeare. A few feet to the south of it, on a raised platform, wliich 
forms a kind of broad stop to that supporting tlio communion-table, is a plain 
stone slab bearing the well-known linos — 

“ Good Freud, for Jesus’ sake forkeiiro 
To digg<^ the dust euclotuu'd hf*r(' ; 
niesto bo yo nmu yt spanks tbos stones, 

And cvrsl bo be yt moves my bones.” 

Tlio name of Shakespeare is not recorded on tins stone, . hut there is no doubt 
that it covers his grave. It is so stated in Dugdale’s “ Anticjuitles of Warwick- 
shire,” ])uhlishcd only forty years after the pt)et’s doatli ; hut that he wn»te the 
lines is highly iinprohahle, though possibly some friend or inemhor of liis family 
may have recorded in them a sentinient which Shakesj)care had been lieard to utter. 
More than once a desire has been expressed to open the gnive, but hitherto the 
supposed wish of the dead man has been held sacred ; and though an exact 
measurement of the skull which once encased the brain of ShakeK])earo wouhl 
have been of the gimtest interest to those whose study is man, national scaiti- 
ment has hitherto proved too strong for science. It needs but a slight idfort of Ihc 
imagination — so little has this part of the building been changed siii(;e the seven- 
teenth century — to reproduce the final scene of the ])oet’s career: the open gi-uvc, 
yawning dark in the floor; the earth jnled around on the ])avemcnt; the |)riests, in 
robes slightly more formal than tliosc now worn, repeating in saddened tones the 
well-known words: We therefore commit his body to the ground, (iarth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ”; the mourners standing round in sorrowful 
silence — and there would surely be many more than the small circle of relatives 
— thinking, perhaps, of the dead man’s own words : — 

“ Fear no more the Jnjut o’ the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly tusk hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’eii thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust. 

** Fear no more the frown o’ the great. 

Thou art past the tynint’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is os the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow this and come to dust.” 
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The monument also has its special interest. There are various pictures which 
claim to be portraits of Shakesj)eare, but they differ from each other, and perhaps 
not even the best authenticated among them is quite above suspicion. But the 
bust on the tomb must have been sculptured a very short time after Shakespeare’s 
death, ^ and so is certainly a likeness, though how far a successful one we have no 

moans of knowing. It was 


originally painted over in imi- 
tation of nature. Tlio hands 
and face were of, flesh colour, 
tlic eyes of a light hazel, and 
the hair and beard auburn ; the 
doublet or coat was scarlet, and 
covered with a loose black gown 
or tabard, without sleeves.” 



The colouring remained as described 
until the year 1793, when, at the 
request of Malone, it was covered 
with a coat of white paint. Our 
ancestors about that period aj)pear 
to have had a perfect craze for 
painting everything, and the fa- 
vourite smearing was white or light 
stone colour. Not a few of us can 
remember the chilly glare of certain 
old-fashioned reception rooms, and 

the havoc which had been wrought in cathedrals and churches. The most 
Ix'autifiil sculpture in stone was plastered over with successive coats of whitewash ; 
the finest old oak panels and carvings were painted white. We do, however, 
recollect one case where some wood carving in a college chapel was painted green. 
So, as the old colours must by this time have become rather damaged, it was no 
doubt thought that the bust had now a “ particularly neat appearance.” But even 
in that day some objections were raised, in proof of which we may venture, often 
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* It iR meniinned by Di^goB in vorBos prefixod to tlie first edition of Sliakespcaro in 162.3, and thus ninst 
have been erected within seven years of the poet’s death. The tradition of Stratford is that it was copied from 
a cast after nature. — Black's “ Guido to Warwickshire (Stratford). 
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OB it has been quoted, to repeat the epigram in which this action of Shukespoarc's 
worst editor is censured : — 

“ Stmiigcr to whom this umniimcni is showiii 
Invoke IIm; pot-t’s curse upon Muloiu*, 

Whose meddling zeal his harhurous iiiste disphiysy 
And dauhs his tombstone as he miirs his plays." 

Ill 1861 the white paint was removed and a eareful rt'storation made of the 
colour, which, fortunately, could still be made out beneath it, so that wo now see 
the monument very nearly as it must have 
been two centuries since. 

Shakespeare sleeps amon^his own people. 

On his ri}i;ht hand lies Anne Tlathaway, his 
wife. On his left, his favourite daughter, 

Susanna Hall — ‘‘Witty aliove her sex, but 
. . . wise to salvation.” Further away 

are the graves of her husband, Dr. Hall, and 
their only child Elizabeth; also that of her 
sister Judith. 

Bui tluTc are two other monuments at 
tlic cast end of tlic ctiureh which must not be 
left iimioticed. One is an altar-tomb placed 
against the wall a little to the east (»f Shake- 
speare’s moiiuiiumt, haiidsonn^ in design, but 
rather dilapidated; this commemorates Dean 
Balsall, by whom, as has already been stated, 
this part of the cliurch was rebuilt. The 
other is a fine marble monument erected to commemorate John (’ombe. Tradition 
declares that he was a great usurer, and ascribes to Shakespeare a v('ry scurrilous 
doggerel epitaph in his memory; but no grounds caii be found fur i*ither assertion, 
and there is reason to believe that he and Shakespeare were intimate fri(*nds. 

Our brief account of Stratford-on-Avon Chundi may serve to indicate that, as 
wo have said, it would have well repaid a visit, even if it w(*r(! wholly dis.sociat(?d 
from the memory of Shakespeare. Jhit, as it is, we find it ditlicult to note the 
many things that are really of interest, for here, to quote the words of Washington 
Irving, “the mind refuses to dwell on anything that is not connected with Shake- 
speare; this idea pervades tlie place; the whole pile scjcnns but as his mausoleum. 
The feelings, no longer checked and thwarted by doubts, here indulge in i)erfect 
confidence; other traces of him may be false or dubious, but here is palpable 
evidence and absolute certainty.” T. G. Bonney. 




ST. JAMES’S, WHITEHALL, AND THE SAVOY: 

THREE ROYAL CHAPELS. 


O F tlic three royal cliapels in London wo take fir.st that wliieh is still coniieeteJ 
with a royal palace. One word as to the history of this, of which the chapel 
is an integral portion. As a royal residence it is far more modern than 
the deserted precincts of Westminster; as a mansion it yields to Whitehall. 
So late as the time of Henry VIII. the ground was occupied by a hospital, 
dedicated to St. James, “ for certain leprous maidens.” The king obtained it 
by exchange, pensioned off the inmates, and replaced the buildings by a ‘^fair 
mansion and park,” in the year of his marriage with Anne Bolcyn.^*' Within its 
walls his daughter Mary pined and died; here, too, died Prince Henry, the 
eldest son of James ; and from beneath its roof, his frequent home in happier 
days, his yet more ill-fated brother Charles went both to his trial at West- 
minster, and to his death at Whitehall. Charles 11. , who, as well as his brother 
James, was born in this palace, preferred Whitehall as his residence, and gave 
up St. James’s to his brother, the Duke of York ; and here was born, though not 
a few refused to believe it, the unlucky infant afterwards known as the Chevalier 
de St. George, the Old Pretender. The i)alace was at first frequently occupied 
by William and Mary, but afterwards by Princess Anne. In it she both 
born and married ; and here, too, she received the news that the little gentleman 
in black” had done a pleasure to the Jacobites, and a mole-hill had raised her 
to the throne. Hither from Hanover came George with his favourites. Here 
his son George also lived after his marriage, till father and son had a battle 
royal at the grandchild’s christening, and the Prince of Wales was summarily 
turned out. Truly, they were not a happy family, these earlier members of 
the royal house of Hanover. In St. James’s, long after the prince had become 
king, and had in turn quarrelled with his own hoir-ai)pareiit. Queen Caroline, his 
faithful and strangely loving wife, made that very Christian ending of which 
so melancholy a tale is told. Since the earlier days of his successor, St. James’s 
Palace has been less and less used as a royal residence; but levees are still held 
in the State ai)artmcnts. 

The Chapel Royal of St. James is entered from the Colour Court, to which 
admission is obtained by the old gateway, a familiar feature to all Londoners. 
On the right hand is a sort of cloister, in which is an ordinary door without any 
ecclesiastical character. The promise of the exterior is fulfilled within. The 
door opens into a passage, and that into a large room — a hall, in fact, of moderate 


• Haro “ Walks iu Loudon,*’ ii. 64. 
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size. The north end, at which stands the communion - table, is occupied by a 
large oblong window with plain, close mullions, filled with tinted glass ; the 
roof is flat, but rather handsomely frettcnl and painted; the wood-fittings are of 
Georgian type, substantial and but little adorned. The plan of the chapel is 
somewhat peculiar. As we have said, it is simply a hall carried up to the level of 
the first-floor ceiling; but, by way of enlargement, sundry small rooms to east 
and to west on this floor have been thrown into the cliuinber, and are used 
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as pews, and in one case for the organ. Tliat may not be a correct history of the 
structure, but is exactly what its appearance suggests. The royal pew is in a gallery 
over the entrance. The boy choristers unvested are a sight to see, so gorgeously are 
they apparelled in scarlet frock-coats stiff with gold braiding — Children of the 
Chapel Royal ” they are quaintly called ; and from this family more than one 
musician of note has come. The communion-plate, of gold, richly embossed, and 
on a large scale — the gift of various kings — is very magnificent. Now the 
service and worshippers call for no comment ; but scandal says that in past days 
the quaUty ” behaved no better in the chapel than in the church of St. James. 
The scenes described in the latter by Addison went on to as great an extent in 
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the forcier. So far was the ‘^making of eyes,” the smirking, and signalling 
carried, even before Anne became queen, that Bishop Burnet complained of it 
to her; and the pews, it is said, were raised. On this a satirical ballad was 
written, which represents tlie bishop thus making his request: — 

“Tlien pray condescend 
Such disorders to end, 

And to the ripe vineyanl the luhourcrs send, 

To build up the seats, that the beauties may see 
The face of no bawling pretender but inc.” 

Thus it was done, with the following result: — 

** And now Britain’s nyinplis, in a Protestant reign, 

Are boxed up at prayers like the virgins in Spain.” 

Apparently the evil was to some extent cured, for her Majesty Queen Caroline, 
in the next century, gave general offence by her habit of talking in chapel. 
She had asked Mr. Winston, her chaplain, what fault people had to find with 
her, and he mentioned this as the one of which they most complained. She 
promised amendment; but proceeding to ask what other faults were objected to 
her, he replied, ^ When your Majesty has amended this Til tell you of the 
next.’ ” A somewhat plain-spoken divine this. 

In this chapel George III. was a frequent worshipper. Madame d’Arblay 
describes how, one cold November, ho would persist in his attendance, Mill at 
last the queen and court — what better idea of the intensity of the cold can 
wo have with such a queen and such a court?— ‘Mcft the king, his chaplain, and 
the equerry to freeze it out together.” Several marriages of members of the 
royal family have been solemnised in this chaj)el, small as it is, and apparently 
ill adapted to any ceremonial. Among them were that of her present Majesty to 
Prince Albert, and that of her eldest daughter, now also a sorrowing widow, to 
the then Crown Prince of Prussia. Although the Queen has not bexm in the 
habit of worship])ing in this chapel, even when resident in London, her chaplaiiis- 
in-ordinary preach at the mid-day service, except during Lent. 

The Chapel Royal at Wliitehall is the sole remnant of the palace which, 
from the days of Henry VIII. to James II., was the principal London residence 
of the. Sovereign ; St. James’s Palace, which may be termed its rival in royal 
favour, being during that period more often the residence of the heir apparent. 
Whitehall began its history as York House, at which Cardinal Wolsey resided for a 
time in great state. But in 1529 came the ‘‘ nipping frost ; ” he resigned both the 
Great Seal and his mansion to the king, who accordingly took possession, apparently 
without payment, of the Cardinal’s furniture and plate, and changed the name 
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of the palaee to Whitehall. It was a frequent residence of his children during 
their successive reigns, and the usual one of James I. and Charles I. It was 
occupied by Cromwell. Then came tlie second Charles and his dissolute court ; 
followed by his brother James, till ho slipped away down the river to embark 
for France. This palace was a brick building, something in the stylo of the 
older part of Hampton Court. James I., however, intended to rebuild the whole 
establishment on a much more sumptuous plan, and a design was pre})ared by Inigo 
Jones. Of this, the banqueting-house — now the Chapel Royal — alone was built. 
In the reign of William III. the ])alace came to an end. It was grievously 
damaged by a fire in 1G91 ; and six years later -another broke out and burnt 
everything except the banqueting-house, wdiich, foi*iunately, was almost detached 
from the rest of the palace. In 1718 this was converted iiito a Chapel Royal by 
George I., who presented a magnificent service of gold plate for the communion- 
table, to which later Sovereigns liave made splendid additions. Since then, 
alterations and improvements have more than once been made in the interior; 
but its aspect is still decidedly Hanoverian. Here tlu^ curious ceremony of the 
distribution of the Royal Maundy gifts annually takes place on Maundy Thursday. 

The Chapel Royal is built of Portland stone. Of its d(^sign Fergusson justly 
says, “It is neither worthy of the inordinate praise nor tlm indiscriminate blame 
which has been lavished on it.” It has tlio faults usual in the Renaissance 
style, especially that of a Buggestio fahi in its constructive ornamentation ; but 
still it is a finely proportioned and cfiPective building. I^lie comparatively low 
ground-floor is occupied by apartments. The chapel includes tlie two uj)per and 
principal stages. The most remarkable internal feature is th() ceiling. Tliis is 
.ulorned by })amtings on canvas from the hand of Rubens, '^fhe (amtral j)ortion 
is occupied by a huge oval representing the apotheosis of his sacred Majesty 
James I., who is depicted lolling easily on his seat, as he is transported heaven- 
wards through the clouds by embodied virtues and celestial beings. It is in 
many senses of the word a great work; the painter’s immense grasp, effective 
grouping, and mastery over the drawing of flesh and muscle and figure are 
fully evidenced; in short, the picture is a marvellous tour de force; but its idea 
indicates the very nadir of Christian art. The smirking self-satisfaction of the 
sprawling monarch would be absolutely comic if the scene, regarded in the light 
of history, were not a sarcasm too sad for laughter. Round the principal picture 
are eight large medallions and tablets, with emblematic figures to liarmonise 
with the central subject. The pictures were affixed to the ceiling in 1629, four 
years after the death of James. 

This room, in the days when it formed part of the palace, witnessed many 
a pageant and many a revel ; but the scene of deepest and saddest interest was 
that of January 30th, 1649. That morning Charles I. was conducted from his 
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lodging in St. James’s Palaec through the park to the ])alacc at Whitehall. In 
front of the banqueting-house “a scafPold had been erected at the level of the 
first-floor windows, one of which had been removed * in order to give easy 
access from within. The king, greater in adversity than in prosperity, passed 
along the galleries of the palace — through this room, so familiar to him in 
happier days — and then out upon the scaffold to the closing scene. In a few 
minutes all was over : Charles Stuart was dead, and the Restoration became possible. 

The Chapel Royal of the Savoy differs from the two already described, in 
that it never formed a part pf one of the strictly royal residences. A mansion 
was built near the Thames in 1245 by Peter, Earl of Savoy and Richmond, who 
was the uncle of Eleanor, wife of Henry III. Afterwards he conferred it on 
a religious fraternity, from whom it was purchased by the same queen for Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster. It was burnt by Wat Tyler, and appears not to have been 
rebuilt until Henry VII. endowed it as a hospital of St. John the Baptist. 
Suppressed by Edward VI., it was restored by Queen Mary, and the Savoy 
Hospital continued for many years, its precincts becoming more and more dis- 
reputable. In the reign of Charles II. it obtained a more worthy repute as the 
meeting-place of the Savoy Conference. For many years the chapel was used 
by the parishioners of St. Marj^-le-Strand, whose church had been pulled down by 
tlie Protector Somerset ; and after they had left, it became, about a hundred and 
thirty years since, of evil note owing to the case with which the marriage kill>t was 
tied by its minister, who availed himself of his freedom from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, until at last he incurred a prosecution and was sentenced to transportation. 
In 1773 a patent was issued by George 111. constituting the church a Chapel 
Royal, as it continues to- this day, the queen holding it as Duchess of Lancaster. 

The church appears to have been built about the year 1505, but it had been 
much altered before 1864. In tlie summer of the latter year a fire broke out, 
by which the fittings, roof, and monuments were destroyed. It was restored by 
her Majesty the Queen, and in the year 1886 the interior was renovated. 
Hence, except the walls, there is little left of olden time. It is structurally a 
rather plain Late Perpendicular chapel, without aisles — simply a long room, but 
liandsomely fitted and ratlier richly decorated. There is a low square turret at 
the southern end, and the communion-table is at the northern : for the orientation 
of all these Royal Chapels is peculiar. The new reredos incorporates fragments 
of that which adorned the old chapel ; and a few small monuments, which also 
escaped the fire, are worthy of notice; one of these is a brass commemorating 

* Tliere is no doubt that the scaffold was erected on the woslem side of the bnildiiig, where now the 
footway of the street passes. Tradition points to the central window (that concealed in the interior, behind 
the royal pew) as the one through which the king went out to his death; but some authorities represent it 
08 a window just on the north of the banqueting-honse. 
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Gawaiu Douglas, Bishop of Dunkcld, translator of Virgil, who was buriod hei*e 
in 1522. Among otlier notable personages who are entombed in or about the 
chapel is Archibald Cameron, brother of Donald Cameron of Lochiel, the lost 
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person executed for the rebellion of 1745. He had escaped to Franco, but 
imprudently returned to Scotland eight years afterwards, was apprehended, brought 
to London, executed at Tyburn, and interred at the east end of the chapel. A 
monument was erected to his memory (by the Queen’s permission) in 1846. This 
was destroyed by the fire, and has been replaced by a memorial window. Another 
window commemorates Lander, the African traveller, who died at Fernando Po. 
A brass, the memorial of Bishop Halsey, which had long been missing from the 
chapel, and a leaf of a small triptych, which is believed to have formerly 
adorned the walls, have been recently recovered. 

Thronged and busy as is all its neighbourhood, hemmed in with lofty 
warehouses and places of business, on one side the crowded Strand, on the othei 
the turbid river, all is peace round the chapel of the Savoy, which, with its 
old graveyard, its plane trees and lilac bushes, forms a little oasis of rest in 
the populous desert of London. T. Q-. Bonnet 


THE SPIRES OF COVENTRY. 


I N the clmrclies of South Staffordshire and the adjoining part of Warwickshire 
steeples are not common features. But the two towns which have more than 
once been rivals at the seat of the episcopal see of the district, and were long 
united in its title, are exceptions to this rule. Lichfield, which has become 
the centre of a diocese, now also boars away the palm with the triple group 

of its cathedral, and two others in the town; still, the ‘‘three tall spires” of 

Coventry are hardly less noted. They are worthy of a town which still retains 
some of the most quaint and picturesque buildings of any in the Midlands. 
Before the destruction of its cathedral, which was adorned with three steeples, 
the town must have possessed a cluster of churches which can hardly have been 
rivalled in England. In the immediate neighbourhood of an abbey or cathedral 
we not uncommonly find some church of more moderate dimensions, like St. 
Margaret’s at Westminster, or St. Nicholas* at Rochester, to quote these examples 
only. But at Coventry there rose almost side by side with its cathedral two 
important churches, one of which was of an almost exceptional size. 

The stately cathedral, with its old-world memories of Leofric and Godiva, 

has been swept away. Only some fragments of wall, some bases of clustered 

columns, disinterred during recent excavations, mark its site. It was dcislroyed 
in that iconoclastic epoch which immediately followed the rupture of the English 
Church from the dominion of the Pope of Rome, when, partly through a natural 
reaction against superstition, partly through the greed of the vultures of the 
Court, our land was deprived of so many noble buildings, our people robbed of 
so much accumulated wealth. 

To the south-east of the site of the cathedral stands the church of St. Michael, 
after St. Nicholas’, Yarmouth, the largest parish church in England. This 
church has had a narrow escape from ruin, and it has hardly yet left the hands 
of the restorer. It was found necessary to take do^m the upper part of the spires, 
to underpin a part of the tower, and apply new ashlar to the whole. At the same 
time other alterations were made. These words may sound ominous, but more 
than superficial change was absolutely necessary. The stone of which the beautiful 
steeple has been constructed, like much of the red stone of the district, though 
very effective in appearance, is very perishable. For many years the steeple of St. 
Michael’s, with its weathered surface, from which almost every trace of ornamenta- 
tion had crumbled away, had worn an aspect of decay, but for some time past 
it had been known to be hardly safe. Indeed, the architects at first were of 
opinion that it must be rebuilt, for even the foundation was found to be insecure. 
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Happily, however, on a reconsideration of the question, it has boon found 
possible by various devices in underjiinning, and by recasing almost the whole 
structure with new stone, to avoid ]>rocoeding to this extremity, and Coventry has 
now retained an old friend but with a new face, which, though it may have lost 
somewhat in grace of outline by the substitution of the sharjvcut for the time- 
worn edges of its stones, will be an exact reproduction of the structure which 
once vied with the cathedral. 

St. Michael’s Church is of more than one date, l)ut as a whole it belongs 
to the latter part of the fourteenth century, and tlie earlier of the fifteenth. 
The steeple was commenced in 1373, and took twenty-two years in building; the 
body of the church, which is of slightly later date, is known to have been com- 
pleted by 1450. Popular tradition asserts the building to have been mainly the 
gift of a family named Botoner, two brothers building tlio tower, and two sisters 
the spire. This seems to be probable, but whether the rest of the church was 
erected at their cost is more doubtful. 

Besides this graceful spire, which rises to a height of 303 feet, the chief 
peculiarity in the church is the large area of ground which it covers, and the 
general absence of well-marked divisions in its plan. It has, indeed, a nave and 
side aisles, but the intervening arches are high and the clerestory is con)])arativ(ily 
low, so that the whole is to an exceptional degree combined in one building. 
There are, further, large side chapels to the aisles, from whl(di the formiT are barely 
separated. The one on the north occupies four bays. On the soutli are two of 
smaller size, separated by the porch. There is also no strucitural demarcation 
between nave and choir — or nave and chancel — whichever b(i the more njjpropriate 
term. Hence the general effect is that of a large irregular hall, and the building 
is defective in its proportions; sumptuous rather than graceful. But, though the 
church as a whole is open to this criticism, there is much to admire in its 
various parts. Of its steejde, that marvel of elegance, we luivc alnnidy spoken, 
but may add that it ovcrtoj)S its rival at Lichfield Oathedral by fully 50 foot; 
it is considerably higher than Chichester, and is only slightly exceeded by Salis- 
bury and Norwich. These, moreover, are all central spires, while at St. Mithael’s 
the whole elevation of the steeple is apparent to the eye. An exccjptional feature 
is that the spire rises from an octagonal lantern, which practically forms the 
lowest stage, as it is much smaller than the tower, and is supported by flying 
buttresses rising from the pinnacles of the latter. The steeple, judging from 
the mode in which it is joined on the inside to the church, appears to have 
been designed for a building slightly different in plan from the present one, 
Another peculiarity is that the axis of the chancel is inclined at a perceptible 
angle to that of the nave. Once upon a time there was a rood screen at the 
junction, but this has now disappeared ; the side aisles, however, extend for three 
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bays further. The east end terminates in an apse, which, though of the simplest 
form, for it is only five-sided, adds much to the beauty of the church. The 
original design included a series of chantries on a lower level, but these were left 
unfinished. They have recently been completed for use as vestries; and the 
widening of the street at the back of the church will greatly enhance the 
beauty of the eastern end. 

The roof is good, and there is some old carved oak still left among the 
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fittings of the church. It was cleared of galleries and otherwise restored about 
a quarter of a century since, and the interior, though plain, was in no way 
objectionable; but the recent restoration has resulted in a rather considerable 
enrichment, in addition to the structural alterations. For the most part, however, 
the church is more interesting and more impressive as a whole than in detail. 
There is little left of old stained glass, or of woodwork of any importance, nor 
is there anything specially worthy of notice in the designs of windows, columns, 
or capitals. The monuments also, though numerous, are neither remarkable for 
antiquity nor for design. One, from the quaintness of its inscription, deserves a 
passing notice. This, written by, and to the memory of, one Captain Greiwase Scrope, 
a Yorkshireman, who died in the year 1705, is too long for quotation, but the 
author describes himself as ‘‘an old tossed tennis ball,” worn out “with long 
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campaigns and pains o’ th* gout,” and lie leaves on record a bitter protest against 
putting faith in princes * 

“ Four kings in camps ha truly seni'il, 

And from his loyalty ne’er sworu’d. 

Father ruin’d, the son slighted, 

And from the Crown n’er requited. 

Loss of estate, relations, blood, 

Was too well known, but did no good.** 


The church possesses also a splendid peal of ten bolls, which forniei’ly hung 
in the tower. Whether they will be restored to their former position, or placed 
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in a second tower which may be erected for their reception at the west end, is 
a question which now awaits decision. 

West of St. Michael’s is Trinity Church, certainly better in design. It is 
cruciform, with a central spire, which was in 1887 thoroughly repaired and in part 
re-built. In the main the church is Perpendicular, but portions of it remain from 
an earlier structure, belonging to the thirteenth century. The spire is of later date, 
for the original one was blown down in the year 1G64, and did much injury in its 
fall to the body of the church. As at Lichfield, the new spire appears to have 
been in the main a reproduction of the old one, so that the general efiPect is good, 
and the loss was to a great extent repaired. Trinity Church was restoi^ed some 
thirty years since by Sir G. G. Scott, when the bells— with a view to safety — 
were removed to a wooden campanile, built in the churchyard, and the bell- 
chamber was opened out into the church, an alteration which much enhanced the 
u u 
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effect of tlie interior. In this, notwithstanding the disparity 
in size, Trinity Church is distinctly superior to St. Michaers. 
The stained glass in the windows is chiefly modern, and so, 
speaking generally, is the woodwork, but the communion-table 
is a fine piece of seventeenth century carving in oak, which, 
though not ‘‘Gothic” in design, has been very wisely re- 
spected and left undisturbed by the restorers. There is an 
old brass lectern, and the font is good, but the most re- 
markable and interesting feature in the church is the stone 
pulpit. This is of unusual size, being a kind of gallery 
of open stonework attached to the north-east pier of the 
tower — a design common on the Continent, but rare in 
England. 

The monuments arc not remarkable, though the one to 
Philemon Holland should not be forgotten. He was a la- 
borious student, better known to our great-grandfathers than 
to this generation, and translated Camden’s “Britannia” and 
several other works. He wrote the epitaph for his own tomb, 
and it is a characteristic example of the scholarship of the 
seventeenth century. One couplet, which records his name in 
a quaint conceit, may be quoted as a specimen of the whole : — 

Si queeras ratio quienam sit riominis, hsec ost, 
l\)tus terra fui, terraqiie totiis eio.” 

So far as the pun can be rendered into 
English, it is this : “ Whole-land (Hol- 
land) I was and shall land -wholly 
(earth) be.” 

The late Dr. Hook, afterwards vicar 
of Leeds, and finally Dean of Cliichcstcr, 
was for some years vicar of this parish. 
The last event in its history of any 
importance was a dispute about the pay- 
ment of a rate, on which the income of 
the vicar chiefly depended. Certain 
exceptional circumstances had caused 
this to be retained when church-rates generally were abolished. It was, however, 
felt to be a grievance, and its levy gave rise yearly to more and more ill-feeling. 
This, in accordance with the doctrine — ^which has, unfortunately, become popular 
of late years — that the easiest and cheapest way of getting an obnoxious law 
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altered is to break it, was at lost mani- 
fested in various riotous demonstrations. 

The consequence was that in 1883 the rate 
was superseded by an endowment from the 
Church Estate, supplemented by a grant from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and by 
another of £4,200 from the parishioners. 

The third spire in Coventry — that 
of Christ Church — stands apart from the 
others, near to the railway station. It is 
altogether on a smaller scale, but is a wry 
pleasing example of fourteenth century 
work. The church at tliat time was at- 
tached to the Grey Friars’ Monastery. 11 le 
steeple was fortunately spared when the old 
church was pulled down after tlie dissolu- 
tion of the monastery ; the modern struc- 
lure, which has been erected on the old 
site, has neither interest nor beauty. 

In taking leave of Coventry, we may direct noti(^e to one other churcb in 
the town, which, though not adorned with a spire, is a fine and inUTcsting speci- 
men of mediaeval work. This is dedicated to St. John the liaptist. It >va8 enacted 
by a guild, under the protection of that saint, and was consecrated in the j'car 
1350. Ultimately the church was attached to a jiarish, and it has of late years 
been carefully restored. It is cruciform, but the transejits are very short, not 
extending beyond the outer walls of the aisles, so that the ground-jdan is an 
oblong. The tower is central. I’he church is well worth careful study, as its 
architecture is peculiar, the cast and w^est windows, which are large and hand- 
some, and the square-headed clerestory windows, being the most remarkable fea- 
tures. Into the details space forbids us to enter, but wo may describe the general 
eftect of the design by saying that, though rather ornate, it is unusually rigid 
—the work of an architect who preferred rectilinear to curvilinear combinations, 
that of a geometrician rather than of a poet. T. 0. Bonney. 
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I T may fairly be said that there are no buildings in England which can exceed 
in interest the sister Abbey Churches of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. We 
have fragments of older buildings in the walls of churches still in existence, as at 
Dover, Canterbury, and elsewhere; but their earliest history is Irrecoverably gone 
— blotted out by the pagan barbarians from whom the Anglo-Saxon race sprang. 
At Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, on the other hand, we have remains so consider- 
able of the earliest buildings that we can see with very fair certainty what they 
were like. In the tower-porch at Monkwearmouth and in the chancel at Jarrow 
we stand within the walls which Benedict Biscop reared more than twelve hundred 
years ago ; we are in the actual churches in which Kcgfrith, King of the North- 
umbrian Angles, worshipped; we are on ground traversed by the little feet of 
Bede when he served as a boy at the altar, and paced over by his graver steps 
when he had become the most learned man and the most voluminous witer in 
Western Europe. In the parish churches of to-day we are in the Abbey Churches 
of 074 and 682. 

There can be no doubt that we owe this to one cause which stands out beyond 
all others. The time never came when the development of these twin monas- 
teries demanded the erection of buildings of greater magnificence; and thus it 
never became the business of anyone to pull down the old walls, and obliterate 
the traces of the original buildings, to make way for others on a larger scale. 
How much this means, anyone will understand who goes into the marvellous 
crypt of York Minster and sees there, far within the bounding- walls of the vast 
cathedral of to-day, the ancient herring-bone work of the modest Anglian church, 
built round the oratory where Edwin, the first-fruits of the kings of tlio North, 
was baptised. In the course of such vast enlargements as most of our ancient 
cathedral and abbey churches have undergone, all external trace of the original 
building has of necessity disappeared. Monkwearmouth and Jarrow had the 
less splendid but more happy fate of being made “cells” of Durham by the 
early Norman bishop, and so the churches as they stood were enough for the 
wants of the monks ; and there, in considerable part, they are standing yet. 

The present church of Monkwearmouth has a tower on the porch. The 
lower part of this tower and the porch are taken to be the original work of 
Benedict Biscop. The same may be said of the west wall, with its curious 
window from the tower, ornamented at the sides with baluster-shafts. The 
upper part of the tower was taken down by the late vicar, and built again 
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with the same stones, set in tlio same places. The opening in tlio tower, of 
the nature of windows, divided into two arclies by a central baluster-shaft, are of 
the same character as those commonly known as 8axon at St. Henet’s, Cambridge, 
St. Mary Wigford, Lincoln, and in other well-knowm examples. The string- 
course with cable edging, divided into panels bearing the representations of various 
animals, is unlike any of the other early string-courses which have been preserved ; 
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and there are no examples elsewhere of the fiat stone jambs, carved with inter- 
lacing serpents, on the sides of the door leading into the nave, surmounted 
by two baluster pillars on either side of the doorway. Tlic north wall of the 
original church was in existence when the repairs of a few years ago wore com- 
menced. All trace of the monastic buildings other than the church has disappeared. 

It was in G74 that the pious servant of Christ, Benedict BIscop, began 
to build a monastery in honour of the most blessed Peter, chief of the 
Apostles,’^ on the north side of the mouth of the Wear. The venerable and 
devout King of Northumbria, Ecgfrith, gave him a site and helped him in the 
work. That is what Bede tells us. Bede was only a baby at the time, it is 
true, but he passed his early boyhood in the monastery, and at Jarrow he lived 
and died, so that he had personal knowledge of what he wrote about. 
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Benedict, as Bode tells us furtlicr, went to Franco and procured stone- 
masons who could build liiin a church of stone in the style of the Romans, 
which he greatly admired — a Romanesque church, as we should say, Wlien 
Benedict’s Gallo-Roman stonemasons had nearly finished their work, he sent to 
France for workers in glass to fill the windows of the church, the porches, and 
the upj)er chambers. From these workmen the English learned the art of making 
glass, Wilfrith, for his great churches, having only imported it. Within a year 
from laying the foundations, Bede tells us— evidently implying that the rapidity 
with which so large a work was done by the foreign masons ajipeared remark- 
able to the Angles — the roof was on and masses were celebrated. Tlie fabric 
of St. Peter’s Church, Monkwearmouth, was thus completed. 

.As for the fittings of the church, the sacred vessels, the vestments, the 
decorations, Benedict jn'oeured such as lie could at home ; for otluu’s he went 
to France, and even as far as Rome. On his fifth and last visit to Rome he 
procured pictures to hang like a crown round the church of the blessed Mother 
of God which he had built in the monastery. This leads us to sujiposc that 
before the Romanesque church of St. Peter was built he had erected for the 
immediate use of the monks a much humbler building, probably of wattle or 
timber (the Scottish fashion) and of a circular form, dedicated to iho Virgin 
Mary. It was on this visit that he procured lectures for St, Paul’s, Jarrow, 
which King Ecgfritli had bogged him to build as soon as he had finished St. 
Peter’s, Monkwearmouth. 

The fourth abbot, Ceolfrid, did a great deal for the monastery. Among 
other things, he made a number of oratories, one of which, that of St. Laurence, 
is specially named. He doubled the library which Benedict had given, and thus 
made Bede’s extensive studies jiossible. The Church of St. Mary was still in 
use in his time, as well as St. Peter’s, for on the day on which he resigned tlie 
abbacy and left for Rome, mass was sung at early dawn in both the churches. 

There can be no real doubt that a considerable part of Biscop’s work re- 
mains to this day, practically the west porch and west wall of the church. His 
Romanesque church was a rectangular building with a ‘‘porch” at the west 
end — the “porch of entrance” of which Bede sj)eaks. The foundations showed, 
when the modern enlargement took place, that the original building was 08 feet 
long and 22 feet 8 inches wide, measured on the outside. This is a symmetrical 
arrang-ement, the length being exactly three times the width ; no better propor- 
tion could have been chosen. If the rule of “ three cubes ” was observed, the 
height of Ihe side w^alls of the nave would be 22 feet 8 inches. The porch 
was half the width of the nave. The windows in the main building wore no 
doubt small on the exterior and placed high up, with a wide splay of the jambs 
and a steep slope to the window-sill, that the light might spread like a fan and 
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como down into the body of the church. Tlie window in the west wall, hik- 
ing from the tower into the nave, will bIiow us what the windows wore like. 

The west porch remains. . It is scjuare, and its width is half that of tin? 
nave — 11 feet 4 inches. Wo cannot doubt that it and the storey above it art* 
Biscop’s work — the ‘‘porch of entrance” and one of the “upper chambers” 
mentioned by Bede. Whether the tower was originally higher than these two 
storeys we must leave to others to settle to tiunr own satisfa(*tion ; the arguments, 
in our opinion, are decidedly against it. But we may fairly say that part of the 
“ porch” is gone. The people would enter througli the north and south openings in 
the porch ; the west opening is for another purpf)sc. It led, in all probability, from 
the porch into a smaller chamber, cither square or semicircular, where the font 
was, so that a person entering by the south door of the porch would turn to 
the right to enter the church, and to the left to enttu* tlu^ baptistery. 

At the cast end of the main building there was, no doubt, a corresponding 
“ porch,” entered by a Ilomanesque arch. This chancel would be either semi- 
circular or square; if square, it may have had a semicircular projection or apse 
to the east. Over it, too, then^ may have been an upper chamber. There may 
well liavc been other porches — “ side chapels,” as we should call them. Bode 
speaks of porches in the plural. They would be entered by Romanesciue arches 
from the church. 

We can determine the use to which the numerous baluster pillars found at 
Moiikwearmouth and Jarrow were put. Two would be Avanted for the sides of 
each window, as shown in the window in the west wall — a very curious arrange- 
ment which we should not have expected. Four would be wanted for each of 
the more omamentod archways, as shown in the present western entrance. If 
any of the porches had a storey above the u])per chamber, clear of the gable 
end of the nave, each would reepure four, or — as at JaiTow — eight, for the 
central support of the arcade in the opening on each of the four sides. Nine- 
teen balusters were found built into the wall of Jarrow Chundi when it was 
being restored. It is unnecessary to give a list of examples of these “ Saxon ” 
balusters in England. The largest of all are found in the transepts of St. 
Albans, where they are believed to be the surviving representatives of the 
original work of Off a, King of Mercia, about 79Ji. 

It Avas among these surroundings that Bede passed his early years. ' Ho 
was one or two years old when Benedict began to build ; and at seven years 
of age he was placed in the monastery, under the charge of tlie founder. The 
sister monastery of St. Paul, at Jarrow, to which we must now pass, was built 
by Benedict in the year 682, and Bede went there as a boy with (Jeolfrid, its 
first abbot. Hero he remained for the rest of his life. He was ordained deacon 
at nineteen, some years before the usual age, and priest at thirty, lie was 
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either fifty-nine or sixty six at the time of his deatii, according as one view 
or another is taken of the statement made by one of his disciples. He tells of 
himself that he spent all his years in the monastery, intent upon the study 
of the Scriptures, and that in the intervals between the duties enjoined by the 
disciplinary rule and the daily care of chanting in the church, he took pleasure 

in always learning, teaching, or writing. There 
can bo no doubt that what he chanted was the 
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Gregorian cliant, for it was now eighty years 
since Gregory, who sent Augustine to England, 
had remodelled the severe Ambrosian chant. 

Bede’s life was sufficiently uneventful, so 
far as outward circumstances went, and yet there 
were crises in it. When he was a boy, a great 
pestilence raged in the north of England. It 
carried off almost the whole of the Wcarmouth 
brethren, so that there were only left one man 
and one boy to carry on the services. This 
boy can scarcely have been other than Bode. 
Again, a time came when ho was brought face 
to face with a grave question, affecting seriously 
the course of his life. His brethren would make 
him abbot. Bede, we are told, declined the 
office because he did not wish to deprive him- 
self of leisure for study. A comparison of his 
life and labours with the life and labours of 
the canon of a cathedral of to-day might bo a 


useful lesson to some members of some Chapters. 

It is sometimes asked. Where could Bede have got his knowledge of much 
that it might have been supposed no one in England knew ? The bishop who 
ordained him was John of Beverley, a pupil of the learned and wise Arch- 
bishop Theodore ; and it may well be that Bede owed to Bishop John much of 
his learning, especially his knowledge of Greek. Theodore had introduced the 
knowledge of Greek into England shortly before Bede’s birth, and it had flourished 
so greatly that, in Bede’s time, there were many who spoke Greek as readily 
as English. Still, explain it as we will, it is a startling fact that the son of 
some seventh-century Angle who was probably born a pagan, should have reached 
so high a place among the most voluminous and learned of Christian writers. 


Bede’s death seems to have been due to the stooping attitude so constantly 
maintained by one who wrote many books in days of slow writing, especially 
in a climate such as that which probably prevailed in the parts where the Don 
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winds in and out on its course to the Tyne. About a fortin^ht before Easter 
he was greatly troubled with shortness of breath, and on Ascension Day ho 
died. Wc have a beautiful account of his last illness, written by an eye-witness. 
His continual giving of thanks to God is a point much insisted on. His deter- 
mination to work to the very last moment is another characteristic feature. And 
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when be felt that the end was really come, he begged them to turn his face 

towards his little oratory ; and propped thus on the floor of his cell, ho sang 

glory to God, and singing, died. 

Of the domestic buildings of the monastery in which Bode lived and died, 
we have probably nothing remaining. Such of the stones of the present ruins, 
on the south side of the church, as have any sculpture are of early Norman 

date. There can be little doubt that the earliest parts of these ruins go back 

to the time when Aldwin and his two companions from Evesham went north 
and rebuilt Jarrow under Bishop Walcher, murdered in 1080, There is a 

very remarkable triangular-headed doorway in one of the walls of the monastic 
ruins, which it is tempting to call pre-Norman ; but it has an almost exact counter- 
part in a doorway at Westminster. It is otherwise with the chancel of the 
vv 
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church, which we may take as, in the main, Benedict’s original building. Its 
quaint little windows, its exceedingly narrow north door, and the indications 
in the east wall of an apse relatively wide, tell their own tale of early work. 
The tower is a puzzling feature, both in itself and in its relation to the other 
parts of the church. It is very far from square, being 21 feet 3 inches from 
north to south, and only 13 feet from cast to west. The arches into tlie chancel 
and into the present nave are relatively very wide — 11 feet 6 inches. It has 
not been sufficiently noticed how nearly these dimensions reproduce some of 
the Monkwearmouth measurements. The shape of the tower points^ decidedly to 
an arrangement resembling that in the porch at Monkwearmouth, the north and 
south sides being the sides of entrance. It will be seen on careful examination 
that at Jarrow the monks entered from their dormitories, through the south 
wall of the tower, into a sort of upper chamber, and came down into the chancel 
itself through a doorway, which is now represented by the smaller of two arches 
in the east wall of the tower, looking into the chancel. The considerable width 
of the arch from the tower into the present nave, as comj)ared with that from 
the Monkwearmouth porch into the nave, may be due to the fact that there 
it is at the west end, while at Jarrow it is at the east. The remarkably lofty 
Romanesque arch from the tower into the nave of St. Benct’s, Cambridge, is 
yet another element in a problem which has still to be solved. 

Ill the vestry at Monkwearmouth and in the porch at Jarrow arc a number 
of very interesting fragments of sculptured stones, which are geiiorally jlWovvcd 
to be of Anglian type and date. They show complicated interlacements and 
very careful foliage-work ; on one of the Jarrow stones two birds are remarkably 
well sculptured among the foliage, and there is also a graphic contest between a man 
and a beast. One of the very earliest inscribed Clmstian gravestones in England 
is in the vestry at Monkwearmouth — Here rests in the body the priest Hereherecht. 
But of all the sculptured treasures of Jarrow the most precious is the dedication 
stone. Put into English the inscription runs : — “ The dedication of the basilica of 
St. Paul on the 9th of the Kalends of May, in the 15th year of King Ecgfrith, 
and in the 4th year of Ceolfrid, abbat and under God founder of the said 
Church.” (j. F. Browne. 
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STOKE POGES: 

THE “COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.” 



form of Gray liauiits the field-patliH and p^roon Innos of 
^ I • Stoke Pogea. Ilia must have been a familiar figure to the 
villagers in his later years, for wo know that ho was fond 
of solitary strolls; and the minute d(iseriptions in the 
‘‘Elegy” suggest that he must often have mused in the 
little churchyard. In that poem which is of all others 
the most completely descriptive of the typical English 
God’s acre, he dcliberat(‘ly introduces his own jxirsonality, 
and speculates how, after his death, “some hoary-headed swain ” 
will recall his vanished form : — 


TUB SOUTH I'OUCH. 


“ There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes its old fantastic roof so high, 
His listless length at noon-tide would lie Ktrf‘tch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 


Many of Gray’s letters to his bosom friend Mason are dated from Stoke, 
although he makes little mention of his doings ; but we know that he spent his 
time here in solitude and study, as when he was in residence at Cambridge. 

Gray was doubtless not the first to whom the village churchyard, retired, 
apart, shaded by elm and yew, restful with the caw of the rooks in the avenue 
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hard by, had presented itself in poetic guise. But until he wrote the ‘‘Elegy” 
neither poet nor essayist had succeeded in picturing a type full of tender charm 
for us all in language of which the beauty and fidelity are perceptible to the 
least learned. To a people with whom the associations of locality are weaker 
than happily they are with the Saxon, much of the poem would have been un- 
intelligible. To the Englishman the spot where his forefathers lie buried is 
sacred ground, and for him at least is true Fr6d&ic MistraVs proverb that love 
of the village steeple is the foundation of patriotism. 

It was natural and inevitable that the rural churchyard which Gray, with 
very good reason, took as the model for description, should be much visited 
and written about. The little Buckinghamshire church is one of the best-known 
spots ill England, for it is hardly an hour’s journey from the heart of London, 
and it stands only just without the lovely belt of country where the Keep of 
Windsor and the “distant spires, the antique towers” of Eton do “crown the 
watery glade.” Stoke itself is not a beautiful spot, and is as much unlike the 
typical village as well can be. The parish is scattered and straggling, and 
presents absolutely nothing of interest after Stoke Park, once the seat of the 
Perms of Pennsylvania fame, and the wofully modernised house in which Gray 
lived, and where ho certainly wrote the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,” and probably the immortal “Elegy” itself. The comfortable-looking 
imitation Tudor vicarage lies some hundreds of yards away from the church, 
and quite a long trudge from tlie village. The two-mile walk from Slough is 
flat and uninteresting, but it is well wooded, like most parts of Bucks, one of 
the most sylvan and umbrageous of southern shires. 

The famous church and churchyard come upon the visitor with almost 
theatrical suddenness. Thick clumps of trees hide the not very lofty spire, and 
the first glimpse of the object of so many pilgrimages has all the charm of the 
unexpected. A gate of the species known in the district as a “ pip-pop ” opens 
from the high road into a meadow, far away at the end of which lies the church, 
isolated apparently from all life and movement. Seldom does one see a parish 
church in the midst of such silence and solitude. In the meadow, opposite to the 
chancel window, stands the heavy but impressive cenotaph erected by John Penn 
to the memory of Gray. The monument, separated from the park by a low 
fence, is kept in beautiful order, and upon the panels are inscribed some of the 
most appropriate verses from the “ Elegy.” A more lovingly tended churchyard 
or a quainter church it would be impossible to imagine. Here is a contrast 
indeed to the ragged graveyards so frequently met with not many yeai’S ago, 
where the paths were overgrown with moss and weeds, and a flock of sheep 
grazed upon the little green mounds so eloquent of human love and sorrow and 
eternal hope. At Stoke Poges every tomb is cared for ; and within the last two or 
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three years a new piece of ground has been added, with a lych-gate designed by 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. Although brambla«< and thistles lack in the older portion, and 
there is a noticeable absence of the raggedness which so soon comes to a neglected 
burying-place, order is not pushed to rigidity. Nature has had her way in all that 
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is lovely. Over many of the older lieudstones ivy has grown, apparently naturally, 
and the mossy letteriTig is framed with festoons of evergreen. Tlio ancient yew- 
tree of the ‘‘ Elegy,” which casts its shade across the porch, is tangled and inter- 
twined with ivy, like the stones wliich nestle beneath it. This same yew is the 
chief est reliance of all the writers who have combated the claims of other places 
to tlie immortality of having suggested Gray’s ])()em. It is the clearest possible 
identification of the spot which the poet had in his mind : — 

“Beneath thoee rugged elms, that yewtroe’H shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Many ingenious arguments have been advanced in favour of Upton, not fai* 
from Stoke, and other places near and far, but Stoke churchyard so completely 
answers to the description in the ‘‘Elegy,” that, added to the fact of Gray’s 
long residence in the parish, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the spot 
which he has immortalised. Both the churchyard and the exterior of the church 
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have altered considerably since Gray’s time. The addition of a wooden spire 
has diminished the picturesqueness of the building externally, although within 
scarcely anything has been touched. Very few of the tombs which Gray knew 
now remain, for the number of old stones is remarkably small, and those which 
bear dates remoter than a hundred years ago might be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. I do not remember to have anywhere seen a burial-place, whether 
parish churchyard or cemetery, in which the memorials of the dead are more 
unassuming or in more uniform good taste ; there is not a tasteless or a vulgar 
stone to be seen. Gray and his mother lie in the same grave, beneath a flat stone 
bearing an inscription written by the poet himself. A tablet in the wall of the 
church near the cast window records that he is buried ‘ * opposite this stone.** 
Among the very modern tombs is that of the eighth Duke of Leeds. 

Stoke Park, once the domain of Sir Edward Coke, the learned author of 
the commentaries somewhat flippantly known as Coke upon Littleton,” skirts 
the churchyard, and, indeed, almost entirely surrounds it. There are elms witliin 
the park and elms within the churchyard itself in which there muster squadrons of 
sombre rooks, whose deep caw, strangely thought by some to be “Iioarse” and 
harsh,” adds to the charm and restfulness of this solitary spot, seemingly so 
far removed from all living things, yet actually within sight and hail of one of 
the largest houses in England. Upon a summer evening the rooks, perched in 
their lofty choir, caw in solemn monotones the hymn of the passing day, and 
soon afterwards the luminous mist of a midsummer night settles down upSti the 
‘^ivy-mantled tower,” just as Gray must often have watched it in the meditative 
evening strolls which were so dear to him. His description of nightfall in the 
second and third verses of the “Elegy” may well have been Avritten after one 
of these wanderings in the gloaming — 

“Now fades the glimmering landscape on the siglit, 

And all tlic air a solemn stillness liolds, 

Save wliere the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

“Save that fr’om yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign,” 

For pictorial and artistic reasons, and even apart from its literary associations, 
the church of St. Giles at Stoke is extremely interesting. It is the very ex- 
emplar of the old English parish church of poem and picture, with its tower 
and walls thickly overgrovm with ivy, its high-pitched roof and antique porch. 
Even some portions of the roof are partially covered with creepers. The spire 
is out of character with the body of the church; without it, as we may see 
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from old prints, the church, althoup^h somewhat stunted, was infinitely more 
picturesque. But the hand of the restorer and improver of ancient tiling is 
heavy, and there is cause for thankfulnoss that nothin^ worse was done, ^fho 
tall gables covered with the ruddiest of red tiles are infinitely more grateful 
to the eye than the roofs of slate and load which have been placed ov(u* so 
many old churches. The wide south porch, ivy-wrcMthod, projects many feet 
from the chm'ch, and has a roof even more highly pitched in jiroportion. It is 
of brick and timber in massive beams which recall the Inniutiful half-timbered 
manor-houses of the northern and western midlands. Tin* level of the church- 
yard has been slightly raised since the porch was built, and it is (MitiTod now 
down a step or two. The heavy oaken door, unlockinl by a grc'af kt»y nearly 
a foot long, could assuredly have withstood any ancient eiigiiu'. (>f war. Until 
quite recently the interior of the church did not beli(‘ in (|iiaintn(‘ss its outer 
promise. It was the real old-fashioned church which lais so often poinhMl the 
moral of the architectural scorner. And it may be that tlu^ high rambling pews 
and ample galleries, commodious, comfortabh', l)ut Tiot ]>erhaps artistic, wen*, far 
better in keeping witli tlio associations of the building than tbe more modern in- 
ternal arrangement wliich moots the eye now that tlie west gallery lias been 
removed and low oak seats substitut'd for tbe old pews. Until those alterations 
were inflicted upon it, tlio interior of Stoke (.'liureb was, 1 believe, almost entin'ly 
iiiicliangcd from the time wbon Gray and bis motlu»r worsliippod ben*. Much 
loss tlian half a century ago, nine out of ten of our j)arish cliurcbes j)re8onltHl 
the same internal characteristics as did this of Siok(' Poges. They were eharuc- 
teristi(!s of the decadence, of course, and were in tlie main unsightly, and inoro 
conducive to slumber than to reverence. Hero at Stoke, however, llie old pews 
and galleries seemed perfectly natural and ap])r(>priatc. Rambling little ajiart- 
ments were some of these pews, narrow at one (*iul and wide at the other, 
funding round pillars, and nestling in cosy corners. In rme or two of them 
lay heavy Bibles and prayer-l)ooks bearing names and dates of more tlian a 
century ago, and there, not unlikely, they had lain since they were; stamped 
with the owner’s name, for liis descendants sit where ho sat. The great 
Faculty Pew pertaining to the owner of Stoke Park for the time being was a 
survival which is not now often met with. Divided by an open screen from the 
nave, near the chancel step, with a private entrance, a comfortable flreplace, and 
rows of velvet chairs, it was more like a private apartment than a pew. In 
the old days that are not so far away, when ugliness and unsightliness were 
esteemed incentives to piety, these manorial pews existed in very many churches. 
Their number is now greatly diminished, the owners having placed themselves 
on a level with other parishioners, and accepted sittings allotted to them in 
reseating. 
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Architecturally the church is an amalgam of styles. The chancel arch is 
Norman, the tower and nave arcades Early English. Some of the windows are 
Decorated; the east window and the south chapel, which date from 1557, are 
Perpendicular. In the cloisters leading from the park to the Faculty Pew there 

are ancient windows of armorial glass 
emblazoned with the arms of former 
lords of the manor. 

For so small a church the num- 
ber of hatchments and mural tablets 
is remarkable. In the gallery on the 
south of the chancel are placed many 
hatchments of the Penns, the Howard- 
Vyscs, and the Godolphin-Osbornes, the 
Duke of Leeds being the Lay Impro- 
ju'iator. Many of the wall-tablets re- 
late to members of those families, there 
being not far short of a dozen tablets 
bearing the name of Howard- Vyse. 
Here lie the descendants of William 
Penn, the sturdy Quaker who founded 
Pennsylvania, from his son Thomas in 
the long-ago down to a remote suc- 
cessor buried only in 1869. Few of 
the tablets j)osscss any artistic claims 
to consideration ; but there is a very 
graceful bas-relief to the memory of 
Nathaniel Marchant, R.A., chiselled at 
his own request by his friend Chan trey. Two or three beautiful painted 
windows have been inserted in quite recent years. A few of the other windows 
have been altered at various dates; but in spite of all that has been done the 
place has not lost its antique look; and few churches could more sharply point 
the moral of an elegy which takes for its text the fleetingness of life and the 
abidingness of the inanimate. 

It is rare indeed that a clmrch is so appropriately placed as this. Within a 
long stone’s throw of two high roads, it is as secluded as it would be in Sleepy 
Hollow itself. The churchyard forms the apex of a triangle, and is immediately 
surrounded by park, woodland, and plantations. From the i)ark it is separated 
only by a low wall, and a view of the church is one of the most charming 
glimpses to be obtained from the mansion of Stoke on the rising ground a few 
hundred paces away. This great white building, colonnaded and cupolaed, is in 
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the very peculiar taste of Wyatt. In the park, and to l>e seen from the church- 
yard, is a column erected by John Penn to comnieinomte Sir Edward Coke. 

On a lower site in the park, and within a few yards from Stoke Church, 
stands the old manor-house, the residence of the lords of the domain until the 
building of Wyatt’s more pretentious house. The contrast is all in favour of 
the ivy-covered, red-brick, home-like place, gabled and unassuming, built some 
time in Elizabeth’s reign. Sir Edward Coke married for his second wife Lady 
Hatton, widow of Sir Willinin Hatton, nephew and heir of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellor. Gray has laid the scene of his 
‘‘ Long Story ” at old Stoke manor-liouse in Hatton’s time, although Sir Christopher 
never lived there. An often-quoted passage occurs in his description of the voiior- 
able spot — 

“ In liritaiii’s isle, no matter whom, 

An anctoiit ]>ilo of building atauds : 

Tho lJuiitingdons and Hatto»i8 Uioro 
Employed tho power of fairy luindB 
To raise tho ooilingH’ froitod lu'iglit, 

Each panel in acI^o^ omoiits clothing, 

Rich windows that oxoludo ilio light, 

And jmssagos that load to nothing.” 

Sir Edward Coke and liis wife wore an extremely ill-matcliod pair. Both 
possessed evil tempers, and in addition the husband was (h‘voureJ by ambition, 
while the wife was proud and spiteful. Lady Coke — or Tiiidy Htitton, as she 
was usually termed — was the daughter of tho gr(»at Lord IhirhMgli — lie whoso 
nod would shake a state ; and she liad a dangliter by her first marriage who 
became the cause of endless bickerings. Sir Edward, in furtherance of his 
ambitious schemes, desinnl to marry Mistress Hatton to Sir John Villiers, 
brother of the Duke of Buckiiigliam. Both tlio young lady and lier mother 
were strongly opposed to the match, and to prevent it ran away to Oatlunds. 
Sir Edward, after groiiing for a day or two in tho dark, followed tliom, took 
tlie house by storm at the head of a band of armed men, and having rocov(?red 
possession of his step-daughter, locked her up in an attic at Stoke Manor House, 
and put the key in his pocket. Lady Hatton attempted to forcibly liberate tho 
unwilling bride, but Sir Edward sent his wife off to prison, and compelled both 
mother and daughter to consent to tho match, which took place at Hampton 
Court. The union ended, as might have been foreseen, in moral disaster. 

Queen Elizabeth was splendidly entertained at Stoke in 1601 by Sir Edward 
Coke. Her reception was magnificent, and when she left Sir Edward presented 
her with jewels worth more than a thousand pounds. The old manor-house 
was one of the many prisons of Charles 1., who remained there in custody of 
the Parliamentary army for some days in 1647. Yet another monarch — 
w w 
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William III. — would have visited tlie house had he not been repulsed by the 
owner, Sir Robert Gayer. King William arrived unexpectedly at Stoke one 
day, and sent a polite message, requesting to be allowed to look over the 
house. Sir Robert, however, who was a furious Jacobite, refused, although his 
wife entreated him upon her knees to admit the King. He has already got 
possession of another man’s house! He is a usurper. Tell him to go back 
again. He shall not come within these walls,” roared the irate Jacobite ; and 
so Dutch William had to retire, to the acute agony of the loyal Lady Gayer. 

The glories of the old manor-house have long been shorn, and a portion 
only of the building now remains. In that portion, however, there are one or 
two interesting apartments, notably the fine panelled banque ting-hall. 

In addition to the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College” and the 
“Elegy,” it was probably at Stoke that Gray wrote the “Hymn to Adversity” 
and the “ Long Story.” Thus the village is associated with the best and most 
mature of Gray’s few poems. His memory still further consecrates a locality 
made classic by its literary and political memories — memories of Milton and 
Waller, of Burke and Bcaconsfield. j, Pjsndekel-Bkodhuust. 
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RYE AND WINCHELSEA. 

TWO OLD SKAPOUTS. 


EACPi (loos not always bring prosperity. This is true not only 
in the moral senses, as Kuskin has indicated in (eloquent 
words, but also in the inat(3rial sense. If sjicars, nietajihori- 
cally speaking, were beaten into pruning-liooks, Woolwich 
Arsenal, so soon as this process of conversion was over, 
must infallibly lose its trade. Now, although this millennial 
period is far distant, the character of war, so far as Europe 
is concerned, has changed, and it is needless to guard our 
shores against the attac.ks of jiirates or marauders. Thus the 
Cinque Ports of our southern coast, except where they have been able to make 
a new start in life, have fallen far away from their mediaeval prosperity. The 
original ‘‘five ports” were Dover, Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich; 
and to those sundry “ limbs ” or subordinate ports attached themselves, among 
which were numbered Winchelsea and Rye. Dover still remains, as everyone 
knows, an important fortress ; Hastings has sought new life as a watering-place ; 
but the other ports have declined, together with many of the affiliated towns. 

At a glance it is evident that Rye and Winchelsea must be counted among 
towns that have gone down in the world, but they illustrate different stages in 
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the descent. Rye still retains its harbour, 
into which vessels of two hundred tons can 
enter, is probably as populous as in the 
olden time, nay, has so far extended as to 
boast of a New Rye on the level ground, 
as distinguished from Old Rye on the hill ; 
while Winchelsea has reached a further stage 
of decaden(;e. Its ancient defences have 
become “a world too wide for its shrunk 
shanks,” the cattle graze upon forgotten 
streets, and the plough is passed over the 
foundations of houses. 

Each town occupies a headland. Such 
has always been the site of Rye, but, as 
will be hereafter explained, the present is 
not the original position of Winchelsea. 
Between tlic two towns is a marshy plain. 
Over this in former days the sea ebbed and 
flowed when its waves washed the steeper 
slopes which still terminate the Sussex up- 
land. The headland hill, on which Old 
Rye is built, must have been desigt^ed by 
nature for the site of a town. At its base tlirce streams — the Rotlier, the 
Brede, and the Tillingham — unite to form the harbour, in which its little flotilla 
of fishing-boats still finds anchor. The houses cluster thickly on the slopes, up 
which the streets wind tortuously; and above the broken lines of roof rise two 
towers, indicative of the old Puritan sentiment, “ Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry,” for the one is the tower of its church, the other the stronghold 
of William of Ypres. 

Walls and battlements were needed for Rye in early Jays; its pastor knew 
sometimes the ‘‘noise of war in the gates.” Predatory descents were by no 
means unfrequent on our coasts in the Middle Ages, and it must be admitted 
that they were neither unprovoked nor unrequited. In fact, the men of the 
Cinque Ports were a thorn in the side of France, and took to the work of 
harrying the French so kindly that the King could not always keep his dogs 
from the game when a “close time” was proclaimed. On this account, some 
five hundred years ago Rye was by no means a pleasant place of residence. 
For instance, in the year 1377 the French landed in force and plundered the 
town — an attention which the men of the Cinque Ports duly returned by harry- 
ing Western Normandy. That brought back the French in greater strength, 
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and in 1380 they burnt, not only Rye, but also Winclielsea and Hostings, toAvns 
which on the former occasion had beaten ofiF their assailants. 

The church at Rye is dedicated to St. Clement, and is a crucifonn struc- 
ture of considerable importance. The transepts, however, ni*e short, the nave 
aisles rather wide, and the choir is flanked by large chapels which range with 
its eastern wall, so that the ground-plan of the building is practically an oblong. 
There is a massive tower which, though low, is cons])icuous in distant views of the 
town. Tlie older part of the church is Norman, but there is later work of 
most dates, and it was partly rebuilt about the end of the fourteenth century. 
Like the town, it was fired by the French in 1380, and this may have rendered 
a rebuilding necessary. It has also found foes among those of its own household, 
for a century since it seems to have been yet worse neglected than was usual 
even in that age. Not only did it meet with the (‘.ommon fate of churches as to 
galleries, pews, and whitewash, but the northern chaj)el, dedic^ated to St. Clai*c, 
was used for the parish school, while the southern, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
was converted into a lumber-room. Tliese, of course, have been reclaimed, and 
the church lias lately been restored, as was inevitable. * Externally it is 
plain and rather unattractive, the best feature bcung the tracery of the east 
windows and a remarkable, rather massive flying buttress Huj)porting the 
eastern wall of the southern chapel, probably a subsequent addition to counteract 
a settlement of the foundation. The 
interior of the church is much more 
striking. The nave retains the Late 
Norman pier-arches, and there is 
work of that period in the transepts. 

There is also some Early English 
work, as in a chantry to the south 
aisle, and most of the eastern part 
of the church is Late Decorated or 
Early Perpendicular, subsequent, as 
has been said, to the injuries inflicted 
by the French in the year 1380. 

Among the minor details, two 
only call for special mention. Of 
these, one is the church clock. This 
is something quite out of the common way, for the hours are struck upon its 
bell by a gilded pair of well-nurtured cherubs, and its pendulum is so long 

• The buildinj? is now thorouglily repaired. Except for some attempis to approximate its appearance to 
that of a church prior to the Beformatiou, tlio work seems to have been done in a conservative spirit. 
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that it conies through the ceiling and swings free in the church below, 
though during the recent restoration it has been shortened by some three 
yards. What a solace this must have been to the children of Rye during ser- 
mon time, especially in the days when the good folk liked the discourse long 
if not strong, and considered less than forty minutes rather short measure ; and 
how those youngsters whose paternal pews were in full sight of the pendulum 
must have been envied by their less fortunately situated friends ! This clock claims 
Queen Elizabeth as its donor, and so boasts itself to be the oldest in England 
which is in working order. The other thing notable is the communion-table, 
which is a fine specimen of Renaissance work, made of mahogany, and said to bo 
a memorial of the Spanish Armada. Not long ago it was fastened face to the 
wall, as if in permanent disgrace for its non-medimval aspect, now it has been 
brought forward, and an attempt made to sot it up on high,” but it evidently 
troubles the modern architects by looking too like a table.* 

The decline and fall of Winchelsea is more marked than that of Rye. Grass 
grows in the streets, gardens surround its houses, as in some scattered hamlet, 
there are great tracts of land under cultivation in the very heart of tlie town. 
Around the Friary, the chief mansion therein, on the site of an old monastery, 
there is a park with noble trees. You pass this, and go on through fields far 
away from any house, and then, whore the road drops down to a valley, there is 
an ivy*clad ruin, once a gateway of the town. As we tread the streets of Win- 
chelsea, we ai’e reminded of some of the districts within the walls of Romtl — of 
Aigues Mortes in the marshes of the Rhone delta. Yet from these they differ in 
one marked respect : there is something very melancholy in the grand wrecks 
of buildings of the one, in the ague-haunted solitudes of the other. Not so is 
Winchelsea; trees and flowers, the healthful air from the sea, the greenery of 
gardens and lawns and fields, give it a pleasant and cheerful aspect in its decline. 
It has come down in the world, it is true — it is a village standing on the site of 
a town — but still it has not fallen into degradation.”f This, moreover, is New 
Winchelsea ; Old Winchelsea — Winchels’-ea, or island — did not rise high enough to 
resist the encroachments of the sea. After various losses from inundations, the 
old town was almost swept away on St. Agatha’s eve in the year 1287. 

But the value of the harbour induced Edward I. to rebuild the town on 

the present site, an extensive plateau, secure from the ravages of the sea, and 

not easily attacked by man. He intended his new town to become the chief 

maritime station on the south coast; and it was laid out on a definite and well- 

* This removal has brought, to light two small round-headed arches, low dowu iu the oast wall. A stoue 
screen has lately been inserted under the arches leading into the chapels north and soulh, to make the cliauecJ 
more complete. 

t “Our Own Country,” vol. vL, p. 319. 
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considered plan, similar to the hasiules, villcs /ranches^ or free-towns, which Edward 
had founded in Guienne and Aquitaine. The streets fonn two sets of parallels at 
right angles with each other, and towards the centre is a large open square, near 
to which are built the Town Hall and the church. 

At first the king’s project seemed successful. New Winchelsoa throve apace, 
driving a brisk trade in wines and other continental produce. It was, however, 
much injured in the second of the French incursions, which luis already been 
mentioned. From the first it escaped, for the Abbot of Battle gathered his 
troops together, fell upon the French, and drove them from its walls ; but on the 
second descent, the French were too strong for the valiant rtionk, so Winchelsoa 
was stormed -and burnt. The sea, however, was its worst enemy. It had de- 
stroyed Old Winchcls(ia by violence, it ruined New Winciiels(‘a by treachery. 
Being unable to prevail by o])en attack, it adopted, too successfully, a policy of 
“boycotting.” In the middle of the fifteenth century the sea began to retire 
from the coast, and the harbour became useless; first commerce, then the in- 
habitants, deserted Winchclsea; now the population of a village dwells in the 
remnants of a town. 

In keeping with this, the church is only a fragment, though it is a grand 
one. As befits the place, it stands in an aTnj)lo churchyard, beyf)nd which 
is an open grassy space. Here, near the garth wall, is an aged ash tree; 
beneath its branches John Wesley preached his last oj)en-air sermons at the 
age of eighty-seven. The church once consisted of a choir of three bays, of a 
chancel of one bay, with a chapel on its northern side, (d transepts two buys 
long, of a nave of four bays, with a tower at the cross. Only the eastern j)art 
remains ; the nave is gone, the transepts are reduced to broken fragments. For 
a tower, there is at the western end of the north aisle what may be called a 
“rudimentary structure,” liavdly developed beyond an embryonic stage; and a 
porch has been affixed to the w^all which now blocks the choir arch. 

The date of tlio church is, of course, that of the foundation of the town. 
It was built between the years 1288 and 1202, and thus belongs to a time 
when the graceful Early English style had just blossonuMl forth into the more 
ornate Decorated, a time w'hicli has produced some of the most beautiful 
ecclesiastical buildings in this country. To this rule Winchelsoa is no excep- 
tion. The lofty arches which separate the choir from the chapels north and 
south, with the clustered columns of Caen stone and Sussex marble, are well 
worth examination. So, too, is the window tracery, especially the curious 
arrangement of quatrefoils in the north and south windows. The principal 
eastern window is also good, but it is a modem restoration. There are sedilia 
and a piscina in the chancel, but these have been much injured. A bracket 
in the wall is supposed to have once suj)ported a figure of the patron saint, 
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who was no loss a personage than Thomas of Canterbury. Probably that was 
destroyed to vindicate the roy^ supremacy. Here the south aisle is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, the north to the Virgin. In the former is the Alard Chantry; 
in the latter the Farncombe. Both contain monuments of exceptional interest. 
In the Alard Chapel are the two finest. That nearer to the east has a beautiful 
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gal)le<l canopy, and all the details — grotesque heads, with clusters and sprays of 
oak-leaves, the mouldings, and the ornaments — are admirable, belonging as they 
do to the best period of Gotliic architecture, when natural leafage and natural 
expression were carefully imitated, but with the feeling of the truest art.” The 
figure, which also is admirably executed, is clad in armour, the hands hold a 
small heart, the legs are crossed, the feet rest upon a lion. This effigy is 
believed, with good reason, to represent one Gervase Alard, a native of the 
place, and one of a family of bold sailors. He was appointed Admiral ” of 
the Cinque Port fleet in the years 1303 and 1306, and the first documentary 
evidence of the use of this title in England is in connection with his name. 
The other tomb, which is rather later in date and not quite so good in execu- 
tion, is probably, though it has been otherwise identified, that of Stephen Alard, 
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who waa Admiral of the Western Fleet to Edward II. in the year 1324. These 
tombs are of ordinary limestone, and have been coloured. The three effigies 
in the north aisle, which probably date from the reign of Edward III., are of 
polished Sussex marble. That to the west is a cross-legged warrior, that to tlie 
east a young man, and in the middle is a lady. It has been suggested that 
they represent a warrior, his wife, and a son, and that the first may lie one 
Nicholas Alard. There are also some other monuments of less importance. 

The bells of Winchelsca wore once hung in a detached campanile, but this 
was pulled down in the year 1790, and, with the foundations of the nave, was 
carted o£B to repair the harbour at Rye. Rotli towns, it must not bo forgotten, 
have been invested with a new interest, fictitious tliough it bo, as the scenes 
among which Denis Duval spent liis boyhood. So life-like is this lost child of 
Thackeray’s imagination, that we unconsciously people the streets of Rye and 
Winchclsea with the personages of the novel, some of whom, notably the Westons, 
conspicuous personages among the group of ill dotTs who figure in it, were not 
without a historical basis. That, too, tluTO was for the smugglers, of whom Denis 
writes, ‘‘ Grandfather, Rudge, the Chevalier, the geiitletucn of the Priory, were 
all connected in that great smuggling society of which 1 have spoken ; which had 
its depots all along the coast, and its corresjxm dents from Dunkirk to Havre de 
Grace.” T. G. Bonnet. 


XX 



ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S, SMITHFIELD, AND ST. SAVIOUR'S, 

SOUTHWARK. 

OLD LONDON CHURCHES. 


ANY historical notice of the Priory of St. Bartholomew the Great, of which the 
remaining church is only the choir, must necessarily refer to the famous Rahere, 
its first canon, who in 1123 founded both the priory and the hospital; but to narrate 
the story of Rahere, even as it is found in authentic records, would be beyond the 
scope of those pages-* It must suffice now to remember that Rahere, who, though 
of humble birth, was a fellow of infinite jest, and of such accomplishments that he 
was a welcome companion of nobles and a guest at the Court of Henry I., repented 
of the vanity of his life, ma le a pilgrimage to Rome, and after a dream — a vision 
of St. Bartholomew — founded this church and priory of black canons. 

The Augustins, or black canons,” so called from their black cassocks, and 
cloaks, were famous builders and famous ‘beeches,” and for the latter reason the 
hospital flourished. 

In March, 1123, the priory church was partially completed, and the choir, 
now remaining as the present church, was consecrated by Richard of Beauvais, 
Bishop of London. Ten years later the work was finished. Henry II. g^nted 
to the priory the privilege of holding a three days’ fair for the sale of cloth, in 
the precinct still called Cloth Fair ; ” and during the fair a court of pied poudre 
(dusty-foot) was held, for the trial then and there of cases arising from grievances 
or offences among the wayfarers attending the market. 

For twenty-two years and six months Rahere continued as the active director 
of the priory and its charitable work, and when, as the chronicler says, he the 
clay-house of this world forsook, and the house everlasting he entered,” he was 
succeeded by Thomas, one of the canons of the Church of St. Osyth. 

The choir of the priory, the first portion of the building to be finished, and 
the only portion remaining, is older than the Temple Church, and only a few 
years later than the chapel in the White Tower of the Tower of London, to 
which it bears some resemblance in the grand and massive character of masonry 
that is still in its pristine condition, recent restorations having left the stone- 
work untouched, except by sweeping off accumulated dirt and the remains of 
former whitewash. The ancient structure was extensive, as may be perceived by 

* Dr. Nomum Moore, warden and kesistant physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, has published 
the complete text and the ancient translation of the book of the foundation, from the original MS., 
with many interesting notes and explanations. Mr. W. Morrant Baker, F.B.O.S., surgeon to the hospital, has 
also published an address delivered by him to the Abemethian Society, on the two foundations of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hoqpital. 
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the large space of ground whicli it eovorod. In Bortliolonibw Close, once the 
close of the priory, and in the adjacent courts and streets, now covered with 
houses of no great importance, many relics of the old buildings were to be seen 
at no remote date; and from documents of 1410 it may be learnt that the various 
habitations and offices of tlie priory, including the mulbcrr}' garden, the stables, 
kitchens, refectories, granary, woodshed, and cloisters, occupied a considerable area. 
When Prior Bolton came to bo ruler the buildings were im})iH)V(^l, and 
probably increased, and the church especially was architect umlly altered, so far 
as much of the ornamental portion wus conccrn(‘d. The device or rebus 
of the prior (the bolt in the tun) is .still to be seen here, as ut many 
other places. Bolton was time to the Augustinian tradition at Bartholomew’s as 
well as at Canonbury, where he built the famous tower in the gardens which 
were the suininer retreat of the canons. lie died in and in lo44 the 

whole of the jiriory buildings came within the law for th(» dissolution of 
monasteries, and the King sold them to Sir Richard Rich, the man who was 
instrumental in the execution of Bishop P’isher and Sir Thonius More. It was 
decreed that the great church within the close should be a parish church for ever, 
and that the ‘Woid ground,” 87 feet in length and 50 feet in br(*adth, should 
become (and it still is) the churchyard. This void ground was the space formerly 
occupied by the nave, which had been destroyed, and the graveyard is still all 
that remains of it, except perhaps a fragment of the south aisle. 

The buildings that grew up around the chun^h, and almost hid it from sight, 
were sordid. St. Bartholomew’s Fair and the Cuttle Market of Smithfi(‘ld were not 
calculat(jd to improve the locality ; and though the great hosj)ital increased and 
prospered with the large grants whi(;h it obtained and inherited, the church fell 
into neglect and decay. It is only from certain points that any part of the 
church (;ould or can be discerned from the streets. The aj)j)roach from Smith- 
field through a dingy court to the equally dingy graveyard on the left, suiTounded 
on three sides by plaster-fronted houses, and with its gravestones all awry and 
in various stages of dilapidation, is not compensated by the aspect of the ugly 
tower above the gateway of the church. The original tower, which occupied the 
centre, was destroyed at a very early date, and was replaced in 1628 by a hideous 
structure which has not been improved by later restorations. The entrance gate 
leading into the church, however, immediately interests the visitor as a fine example 
of Early English work; and, within the building, the bold freedom and 
solidity of the vast Norman pillars and arches are as superb and imposing as 
ever. The aisle, or ambulatory, encircling the body of the church, adds to 
the sense of space and grandeur. The edifice, about 132 feet long, by 57 feet 
wide, and 47 feet high to its timber roof, had been damaged in various ways, 
and was much injured by fire in 1830 ; but nothing could destroy the grand 
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proportions of the stonework, though, as the pillars and arches had been white- 
washed, and the congregation then objected to the lime rubbing off upon their clothes, 
woodwork was actually placed round the gigantic supports of the arches. Of 
course, portions of the architecture are of various dates, some of it being of the 
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Peipendicular period ; but on the whole this building, with the exception of some 
fragments in other churches, is the best example of good Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture in the City. The clerestory represents Early English ; and the tomb of 
Rahere is Perpendicular, and a very fine example, though overlaid with coarse 
colouring of comparatively recent date. The windows were altered in the fifteenth 
century; the floor was raised about the year 1500. Across the western bend of 
what should have been the eastern apse, a straight wall had been erected, and 
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was painted rod, spotted with black stars ; and lonjf afterwards, at a distance of a 
few feet eastward, w'as built a second wall, pierced Avith two arches of the time 
of Cliarles I., the narrow space between bearing the name of Purgatory,” 
possibly because of its darkness, or because of a quantity of bones having boon 
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foinul in a recess beliind the altar, as thougli it liad been above tlie chancel. 
Originally, however, the eastern end was terminated by an apse, and the latest 
reclamations have had in view a restoration to what is believed to have been 
its former condition and its pristine beauty. 

Of the tombs and monuments in St. Bartholomew’s, few arc of gi’cat im- 
portance, except that of Raherc. The recumbent effigy of the prior is remarkable 
for its elaborate ornamentation, and is a prominent object on the left as we approach 
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the altar. Two brothers of the priory kneel beside the fi^re, each with a Bible 
opened at the Gist chapter of Isaiah. There is also the Elizabethan tomb of Sir 
Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and founder of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, who died in 1589. Mildmay was employed with Cecil in the trial 
and execution of Mary Queen of Scots. Rycroft, the King’s printer of the 
Polyglot, was buried here; and also James Rivers, who died in 1G41, and the hust 
of whom is probably the work of Hubert le Sceur, a famous sculptor, who lived in 
Bartholomew Close, where John Milton also had a house. In the church of St. 
Bartholomew, William Hogarth was baptised on the 28th of November,. 1G97 ; and 
in the register may be seen the record of the burial, in 1G27, of Sir John 
Hayward, the Iiistorian. 

In 18G3 a large and influential meeting was held within the building, under 
the presidency of the Rev. J. Abbiss, who was then the rector; and the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, and Mr. Parker, of Oxford, each read a paper, one referring to the 
documents and records and the other to the architecture of the churcli. An effort 
was then to be made to repair, restore, and give a new roof to the cliurcli, but 
this could only be done by a general subscrij)tion, because of the smallness and 
comparative poverty of the parish. A sum of £4,000 was reejuired, and in 1865 
the work was begun, a committee having been formed under the presidency 
of Mr. Tite, M.P., and including the Rev. John Abbiss, M.A., Mr. 
Ih'resford Hope, Mr. ITardwicke, R.A., Mr. White, the treasurer of the hospital, 
Mr. Gilpin, the treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, and other influential gentlemen. All 
that could 1)0 then acconqdished was to reclaim what remained of the noble 
structure, to reveal what had IxKni overlaid and hidden, and to provide for its 
preservation. Before that time the north wall was dangerous : the floor was two 
or three feet higher than the original and the present level ; the high pews reached 
nearly up to the capitals of the Norman columns ; all the stonework was thickly 
covered with whitewash ; the building was damp and decaying. All this was 
remedied, at a cost of £5,000 ; but a fringe factory, which had been enjcted at the 
east end, remained, a portion of it supported by two iron columns placed within 
the altar rails, and a smith’s shop was at full blast daily in the northern transept. 
No more could be done for many years; but in 1883, after the death of the 
Rev. J. Abbiss, and shortly after the induction of the Rev. W. Panckridge, 
the fringe factory was offered for sale, and an influential committee was 
at once formed, subscriptions were called for, and above £5,000 was collected 
for the purchase of the property, leaving £2,200 to bo paid ; the patron, 
the Rev. F. Parr Phillips, nephew of the late rector, having undertaken to 
pay £650 for that part of it which projected into the church, and to expend 
£1,800 for the completion of the apse in memor}’^ of his uncle. The purchase of 
the factory led to the restoration of the south ambulatory, and the walls of the long- 
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obnoxious building were found to be those of a fourteenth-century lady cha|>ol, at 
the end of which is a fine, day-lighted crypt. The funds wore not sufficient to 
excavate and restore this, and it has had to wait, but much has been done to the 
church itself. A now oak roof has replaced the main portion of the old one, which 
was beyond repair. A new altar and altar stops and now choir stalls have been 
among the gifts of liberal donors ; the last, with a now organ gallery, has been 
placed at the west end, whore the organ formerly in St. Steplicn’s, Wulbn>ok, has 
been erected. The smith’s forgo is to disappear speedily, and it is hoped that a 
sufficient sum will soon be raised to complete a work that, so far ns the actual 
interior of the church is concerned, was well begun, and bus for the most 
part been resolutely acconudislied. The services are now attended by a largo 
congregation, who can scarcely fail to bo interested in the grand and beautiful 
building, which is open daily to them and to the public, wdio rc‘verently regard 
the memory of the founder, and wonder at the story of the survival of his 
noble work. 

The Clmrch of St. Saviour, known in earlier times as St. If ary Overy, 
may be regarded as one of the most remarkable parochial churches in the king- 
dom, as it is almost the sole remaining building of old Southwai’k, and is also 
one of the few parish churches possessing a “ lady chaj)cl.” 

The wayfarer who passes over London Bridge, and finds himself at the 
top of the flight of stone steps leading down to the Borough Market, may re- 
cognise at a glance that there is a great edifice there demanding his attention, 
but can scarcely realise the historical importance of the building which has for 
ages been associated with ‘‘the other side of the water,” as its distinguishing title 
of “ Overy ” once implied. Next to Westminster Abbey, the fijiest examphis of 
Early English architecture were to be seen in this half-forgotten structure, even 
after the nave had been taken down, and nothing remained but the choir and 
the lady chapel. 

The modem name of “St. Saviour’s” has not altogether superseded the 
historical appellation of St. Mary Overy, by which it was known before the 
Reformation. We may dismiss the tradition which was preserved by the last prior, 
Bartholomeo Linsted, that this building arose from the House of Sisters (established 
by Mary, the daughter of a ferryman named Overy, or Overies, who had accu- 
mulated considerable wealth ; for the name Overy, or Overey, is evidently derived 
from over-eye, which means over the river bank, or “over the water,” eye or 
eyot being frequently applied to riverside lands or domains, as Bermund’s-eye, 
Putten-eye, and even Hacon-eye (or Hackney)— on the banks or shoals of the River 
Lea — a village said to be named after its former owner. It is true that there was 
a house of Sisters on the bank-side, at or near the spot now occupied by St. 
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Saviour’s Church, and that it was converted into a college for priests. In 1106 
two Norman knights re-founded it as a canonry and priory of the Order of 
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Augustin, and Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, built a catliedral churcli and palace 
in Winchester Yard. These perished in a great fire in 1212, and the church was 
not rebuilt till near the end of the fourteenth century, when Gower, the poet, 
who lived close by, contributed largely to the funds. In 1404 Cardinal Beaufort 
was made Bishop of Winchester ; and in 1406 the marriage of Edmund Holland, 
Earl of Kent, and Lucia, the daughter of the Lord of Milan, was celebrated 
here, King Henry IV. giving away the bride at the church door. Eight years 
afterwards James I. of Scotland was married here to the niece of the great 
Cardinal — the daughter of the Earl of Beaufort — James having met the lady at 
Windsor while he was there as a prisoner. On the dissolution of religious houses 
in 1539, the black canons” who held the priory were dispersed, but the prior, 
Linsted, obtained from the King a pension of £100 a year — a fair sum in those 
days. The inhabitants of the joint parishes of St. Mary Magdalen and St. 
Margaret-at-Hill, assisted by Stephen Gardiner, who had been appointed Bishop of 
Winchester, then bought the priory church ; churchwardens were appointed, and the 
building became the parish church of St. Saviour. 
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In 1611, James I. (for a valuable consideration) granted, by letters patent to 
tlie churchwardens and porishioners, in free soccage,’’ the rectory and (lariMli 
church, together with, all the glebe lands, tithes, oblations, and so on. In con- 
sideration of this, the said churchwardens and parishioners were compelled to 
provide a fit house for a grammar school, and to keep a good master tc» teach the 
children of the parish at a salary of £*20 a year, with an usher who received £10 
a year, and also to provide two chaplains to preach in the church for £30 a year 
each. This was the foundation of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, and the conditions 
were observed till the year 1072, when the salaries were found to bo insulliciont, 
and were raised by Act of Parliament to £100 a year for each of the chaplains, 
and £»30 a year each for the master and usher, the luMvd master being probably one 
of the chaplains. For defraying these sums, and for the repairs of the church, the 
churchwardens were empowered to claim from the parishiomu’s, in lieu of tithes, 
the sum of £350 ])er annum, clear of reprizes;” but change followcMl change, 
and ChamlxTlain, writing in 17G0, su}s: — “ The profits arising to the two chttiilains 
are at this time said to amount to above £300 p(‘r annum.” 

Numerous alterations or restorations had then been etfected in tln^ church itself. 
The lady chapel at the oast end was prcwserved, but the r(‘st of the building was 
defaced by brick and plaster, wliich was not removed till 18*22, when the beautiful 
Gothic architecture was revealed, the groined roof and transepts were restored, 
and a fine circular window was constructed. Unfortunately a navi^ was added 
to the building, with the result that the former magiiifi(‘ent perspective of the 
aisle and choir was seriously impaired, but tin? tine projiortions of the edifice and 
its cathedral -like character rcmaitied. The tower, though not older than the 
sixteenth century, is a remarkable feature of the (;hurch, as it is 35 fec^t square, 
and rises 150 feet above the intersection of the nave, transcqit, and choir, supported 
by four massy pillars with clustered columns. 1’he interior of the tower con- 
sists of four storeys, the uppermost containing the bells. Five grand and lofty 
pointed arches extend from the pillars supporting the tower to the altar screen at 
the east end of the choir, and the choir itself is divided by a richly -d(^corated screen 
from the lady chapel, which was restored by public subscription in 1832; but it 
is a wonder that any of the original structure remained, for when the church had 
been purchased by the parishioners, after the Ueforniation, this chapel was let as 
a bakehouse, and was used not only for a bakery, but as a storehouse for the 
billets and firewood, as w’ell as for the meal used by its tenants. Nine groined 
arches dividing the roof of this chapel are supported by two rows of six octangular 
pillars, with small circular columns at the four points ; and the large window at 
the east end, on the north side, is divided by slender pillars into three lancet- 
shaped windows. At the north-east corner a wooden enclosure, containing a 
table, desk, and high seat, was formerly used as the Bishop’s court, where 
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the Bishop of Winchester transacted business until the early part of the present 
century. 

The chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, founded by Peter de Rupibus, and removed 
in 1832, was on the oast side of the south transept ; another chapel, called Bishop 
Andrewes’ Chapel,” stood at tlio east end of the lady chapel, but this also was 
removed, and the tomb of the bishop (he was one of the translators of the Bible), 
which occupied the eentre of it, was transferred to the lady chapel. 

Many of the tombs and monuments of St. Saviour’s are peculiarly interesting, 
because of their associations with the poets and dramatists and playerjs who lived 
in the distriet, or were connected with the theatres (the Rose, the Globe, and 
Paris Garden being the most important) which stood on Bankside, and have 
themselves become historical. Gower, though one of the earliest and most muni- 
ficent patrons of the priory and the church, is not the only poet wlio was laid 
within its precincts, though some of the graves are unmarked with stone or memorial. 
Sir Edward Dyer, who lived and died in Winchester House, was buried in the 
chancel on the 11th of May, 1007. Edward Shakespeare, “player,” the youngest 
brother of the great dramatist, was buried in the clmrch on December 31st, 1607. 
Here also Lawrence Fletcher, one of the principal shareholders in the Globe and the 
Blackfriars Theatres, and William Shakespeare’s “fellow,” was laid, on September 
12th, 1608. Philip Henslow, the manager, who wrote the curious “Account 
Book,” was buried in the (jhancel in January, 1615-16. John Fletcher (Beaumont 
and Fletcher) was interred in the church on August 29th, 1625. Philip Massffllgcr 
was laid to rest in the churchyard March 18th, 1638-39. This, indeed, continued 
to be a great burying-ground to a much latex date, for it is said that from 1826 to 
1835 the iuterments amounted to above 5,000, and from 1836 to 1845 to nearly 
3,000. Among the monuments in the church may be noticed those of John 
Trehearne, gentleman-porter to James 1., with half-length cffigi(\s of himself and 
his wife; John Bingham, saddler to Elizabeth and »James I. ; Alderman Humble 
and his wife (Icmp, James 1.); William Austin, a gentleman of importance in 
Southwark at the same i)criod; and Lockyer (1672), a famous empiric, whose full- 
length figure may be seen in the north transept. Tjiomas Akciieii. 



HOLY TRINITY, COLCHESTER; BARNACK; EARLS BARTON; 
ST. BENET’S. CAMBRIDGE; AND ST. MICHAEL’S, OXFORD. 

REMNANTS OF “SAXON” CHUROllES. 

"DY ccTttlin ‘‘Anglican Oiitliolics ” in tlic present age, a eliureh which in gn)und- 
plan was an oblong, with a sinull apse at the eastern end, would be regarded 
as an abomination. Indeed, there are, we believe, those who regard a cruciform 
plan as endued with some sjiecinl virtue. Yet there was a time when, so far as 
we can leani, cruciform churches were unknown ; thtTC was, pcuhaps, a tinu' when 
tiny were regarded as unautliorised and revolutionary imuvvations. The simph' 
rectangle with an apse, the plan somt‘times adopted in our dt'spist'd latiT BC'ven- 
teenth and older eighteenth century churclujs, was that in use in the earlier 
centuries of Western Christianity ; not, indeed, in the earlii'st, for then its followers 
Avere not permitted to have any chur(‘h at all, but worsliippcnl in the chance “ upp(T 
chambers” or in tlic “ dens and cavc's” of the earth, such as the recijsses of the ( -ata- 
combs. In short, the most ancient form of the ( liristian clinrcli was that of th(» bnsili<*a, 
a structure raised after the pattern of the town-hall or court-house of the Romans; 
soiiK^times, indeed, one whi(*li liad actually been built for this or some likii purp(»se. 
It was, in fact, a place of assembly: it was only by degrcH's that tlu' idea of 
the celebration of mysteries, and so what we may call the '^remph* plan, was 
recalled. Then the chancel, from being, as the name imjdii^s, m(*rely a spa(?e 
enclosed with a railing, became a se})arate building— an adytum, or holy of holus, 
after which, probably by way of distinction from the heathen t(‘m|)le, the addition 
of a transept jiroduced the cruciform design. 

The earliest churches wdiich remain to us in Britain as anything but the 
merest fragments exhibit an intermediate stage in theses designs. Tiny are usually 
oblong in plan, but with separate chancels and western towers, indicating by the 
last-named feature a comparatively late period of dev(h)pment. That this tower 
is, in a certain sense, an excrescence, is indicated by th(‘ fact that the main entrance; 
to the church is not, as afterwards it often was, through a door in the tower, but 
directly into the body through the south side. 

This was the usual plan of a “Saxon” church, that is, of one of those 
built after the faith revived by Augustine had ceased to be an exotic, and 
before the influence of Nonnan civilisation had made itself felt. This long period 
— at least three full centuries (it is difficult to know when we should begin to 
reckon) — was not, on the whole, a favourable one to church-building. Men were 
too much harried by the Northern rovers; sometimes tliey were hardly able to 
restore what these had burned. Moreover, much of the work of this early date, 
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rude and ungraceful, would bo an offence to the Norman priests ; and in the days 
which followed the Conquest, church rebuilding, like church restoration in a later 
period, would become a promising pathway to episcopal favour and the refreshing 
dew of ecclesiastical promotion.” Notwithstanding all this, Rickman enumerates 
one hundred and twenty churches which may claim to be either distinctly anterior 
to the Norman Conquest, or, if a few years later in actual date, such complete 



HOLY TRINITY, COLCHESTER. 


survivals of the earlier style, that they may as fairly claim to be reckoned with 
it as the Abbey of Harold at Waltham may be counted with the newer work. 

Very few of these churches are at all perfect. Perhaps the most perfect — 
that of Bradford-on- A von, exhumed from encrusting buildings during the last 
few years — is no longer used for worship. A large number either have been so 
modified that the earlier work is with difficulty discovered, or have been com- 
pletely rebuilt. The feature which has very commonly escaped best — probably 
from utilitarian motives — is the tower. Five examples of this structure will be 
the subject of the present article. 

Sir G. G. Scott, in his history of English church architecture, expresses the 
opinion that the oldest English churches may be divided into three groups. First 
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como those which preceded the Danish invasion » of which the best examples are 
the churches of Bradford-on-Avon, near Bath, Wing, near Leighton Buzxard, and 
Brixworth, near Northampton ; the second, those from the above opo(‘h to the 
invasion of Swcyn, to which period may bo referred the church in I)ovcr Castle, 
Holy Trinity at Colchester, Barnack, Karls Barton, Barton -on-Humber, Wootton 
Wawen, and others ; to the third pcricxl, lasting up to the Norman Conquest, 
belong the towers of St. Btniet’s, Cam- 
bridge ; St. Michael’s, Oxford ; St. Mary’s 
and St. Peter’s, Lincoln, &c. 

Our examples in the jiresent article 
are taken, as will bo seen, from the second 
and third of the above groups. Earliest 
of these, in one sense, is Holy Trinity, 

Colchester, for the materials of which it is 
constructed are in themselves very old. 

Colchester was, in its day, an important 
Roman station. The sack of Camulodnnum 
by the insurgent Britons in the days of 
Tacitus was an event almost as memorable 
at Rome as in our generation the fall of 
Cawnpore has bc’ jn in England. The county 
of Essex has plenty of clay and but little 
stone ; the latter also is of small value for 
building ])urposes, while the former makes 
excellent bricks ; so these were largely used 
at Camulodnnum, and as the overlookers 
were Romans, they were, it is needhjss to 
say, of the best. So when the Roman city 
went to ruin, and peasants built their cottages among its deserted public build- 
ings, the remnants of a higher civilisation formed an excellent quarry, and a largo 
part of median'al Colchester — notably the castle, the priory of St. Botxilph, and 
the tower of Holy Trinity Church— was constructed mainly of bricks from 
the Roman ruins. 

The tower may be briefly described. It is the outcome of a time when 
there was little knowledge of art, and probably little money to expend on 
decoration. The greater part of it, as we see it, is the original structure, 
though one or two windows have been pierced at a later date, and the 
last few feet are a modem addition. It is roughly built of Roman brick 
which has been plastered — perhaps from the first; the old windows are of 
the simplest possible type — mere round-headed openings, splayed and shaftless. 
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The small entrance door is the most interesting feature. It has rectangular 
piers, square capitals of the simplest form, and a triangular ‘‘ arch,” with a plain 
hood-moulding. The ground-floor chamber • of the tower is connected with the 
body of the churcli by a large arched opening. This, together with the lower 
part of the eastern wall of tlie tower, is considered by some authorities to be 
of yet earlier date than the rest of the building. The body of the churcli is 
mu(ih more modern than the tower, and there is little of interest in its archi- 
tecture or in its history. 

The church of Earls Barton, in Northamptonslilrc, stands high up on ihc left 
bank of the Non, and occupies a commanding position near the top of a little 
eminence in the village itself. The tower alone is earlier than the Norman Conquest, 
the remainder of the church being a structure of more than one age. Evidently 
the pastor of Earls Barton has been generally favoured by wealthy jmrisliioners 
or patrons. The tower itself is, for its j)eriod, largo, substantially built, and con- 
siderabty ornamented. The Norman architects, who swept away all the rest of 
the Saxon ” church, erected a very ornate structure, nearly as large as the 
present one, and this too has been to a great extent rebuilt. 

The tower consists of four stages, each slightly smaller than the one below 
it. The quoins, pilasters*, window mouldings, &c., are worked from a shelly oolite ; 
the rest of the masonry is irregular, and has been wliolly covered with rough- 
cast. There is, as usual, long and short work at the corners, and thin, shftllow 
pilasters divide the face of the intcrnicdiate wall into panels, but these arc com- 
bined with occasional rows of small semicircular or triangular arches. The belfry 
windows are also rather peculiar. They have five liglits ; the semicircular heads are 
sculptured, rudely and feebly, out of a rough block of stone, and the baluster 
shafts, which often seem inadequately small, arc here disproportionately large. 
There is a small western door, where the inner order of the arch is also 
formed by a single block ; trimmed blocks, relieved by a shallow arcading, 
serve as capitals. The old work remains, on the 'whole, in excellent preserva- 
tion, to just above the top of the belfry windows; beyond that all is compara- 
tively modern. 

The church must be passed over briefly, though there is much in it to interest 
the antiquarian. The south door is Norman, with ornamented mouldings and 
shafts, thQ chancel arch retains some work of the same period, and in the lower 
parts of both its north and south walls a rich Norman arcading still remains. 
The eastern part of that on the south side consists of three bays rising in steps. 
As these seem hardly wide enough for sedilia, they probably indicate the former 
position of the steps loading to the high altar, so that the original Norman 
chaned must have been nearly, if not quite, as long as the present one. The 
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remainder of the church is Late Decorated or Porpciidiculur in stylo. It contains 
a good Jacobean pulpit in black oak, and a rather plain fifteontli century wooden 
screen, on which there has boon an attempt to restore the original painting. 
The oak roof, however, is modern, like the fittings, th6 whole church having 
been very cai*efully restored some years since. 

Bamack Church, in the same county, is even more interesting tlian Karls Barton, 
for in it we find an example of eai^h architectunil style which, in turn, prevailed 
during a period of four centuries. The tower in its lower stages is Saxon ; its 
upper stage, the southern door, and the pier-arches <if the nave, indic>ate the transi* 
tiou from Norman to Early English. The south porch is in the latter style; one 
of its chapels dates from more than one p!irt of the Decorated period; the largest 
is Perpendicular. The tower is less elaborately ornamtMited, but rather mon? highly 
finished, than that at Earls Barton ; but whether the latter feature is du(^ to a differ- 
ence in date or a superiority of constructive material, is hard to say. At Barnack, it 
must be remembered, were the famous quarries from which was built many a 
church, not only in all the country round, but also far away in the stoneless 
Fenland of Eastern England. All about the village the broken ground and tlie 
roughness of the sward tell wh(*re once the stom^ was quarried, for no more lias 
been obtainable for many a long year. An interc'sting and jierplexing feature in 
the tower of Barnack is three scul])tured stones built into the wall at the base of 
th(^ second stage, and thus at a considerable height from the ground. Are they 
of the same date as the tower, or have they been suhs(M|uently insertcul ? From 
below they appear to bo integral parts of the striK’turu, but the bold and free 
style of the decor«ation — foliated scroll-work— and the execution of the animal 
figures on the top of each stone seem to indicate a rather later date. Com- 
jiarc with these the awkward and timid attemjits at ornamentation on the various 
arches in the tower, esj)ecially on the large one opening into the nave. This, 
though it has two <3rders, is perfectly plain, and the curious arrangement of 
horizontal fillet-mouldings — if such a term be correctly applied — which does duty 
for capitals shows neither constructive skill nor architectural knowledge. 

Here also wo must pass briefly over the rest of the church, tlurngh at 
Barnack there is, if possible, even more to detain us than at Eai*ls Barton. 
The Late Norman arches of the nave, with their marked differences of design 
and ornamentation; the singular little clerestory above, with its square open- 
ings and trefoil lights ; the jiorch, with its high-pitched stone roof ; the stone 
staircase and groining, inserted into the old Saxon tower at the end of the 
twelfth century, when the bell-chamber and low spire were added ; the chapels and 
their tombs; with all the structural alterations made in the church from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth century, render it hard 
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to tear ourselves away from so interesting a building, which is, moreover, in 
oxceHent order, and has not beeix too much restored. The village, *too, is worthy 
of the church. The stone-built houses — ^not a few of them ancient — are neat 
and picturesque. The rectory, where Charles Kingsley passed a part of his 
childhood, is entirely in keeping with church and village. Between it and 

Stamford are the stately woods of Burgh- 
ley, and all the country round is plea- 
' ^ r k ^ wayfarer. 

The tower of St. 
Benedict’s Church — 
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familiarly called St. Bo- 
net’s — at Cambridge is, barnack. 

on the whole, in good 

preservation. It consists of three stages, con- earls barton. 

structed of rude stonework, originally covered 

by rough-cast, with long and short work at the corners. The lowest storey, 
which takes up about half the building, has been mucli knocked ■ about, a door 
and windows having been pierced at a much later period; the next storey is 
without any windows; the third has an abundance. A description of one face 
will suffice for all. In tlie centre, resting on a string-course, is a window of 
two lights, the semicircular heads of which are cut out of one block of stone ; 
these are separated by a single lathe-turned column. This, as the walls are 
thick, has a curiously insufficient appearance. On either side, and not ranging 
with the above, are two simple round-headed windows, and diagonally and 
irregularly above each of these is a single stone pierced with a round hole. In 



the east wall of the tower, communi- 
cating with tGe church, is an arch of 
simple but rather pleasing design, and 
above this a niclie. The church was re- 
built, probably, in the thirteenth century, 
and has been a good deal altered sub- 
sequently, but a fragment with the 
characteristic long and short work still re- 
mains at the north- east angle of the nave. 

This church is attached to Corpus 
Cliristi College, literally as well as figura- 
tively, and was used as its chapel from 
the date of the foundation — that is, from 
the year L‘153 — to about 1580, when a 
separate chapel was built, chiefly by the 
munificence of Sir Nicholas Ihieoii, Lord 
Keeper of the Groat Seal of England. 
However, strictly speaking, for nearly a 
century before the latter date the College 
Iiad not actually used the churcli, hut a 
chapel attached to the south side of the 
chancel. 



The tower of St. Michael’s, Oxford, is very similar to, hut yet plainer than, 
that of St. Jleuot’s, CJambridgo. In one respect, however, it is less altered. Neither 
door nor window has been pierced through the lowest storey. Its exterior is a 
solid mass of masonry, and, as it rises directly from the strc()t pavement and is hivcl 
with the houses, which are actually built against its northern sidc^, it suggests the 
idea of a structure for defence more than for ornament. Tlie next stage has one 
rude, round-headed opening; the third and fourth have windows similar to, but a 
shade more highly finished than, those at Cambridge. The churcli has been 
reconstructed at more than one period, is of small size, and not remarkable. 
There is a tiny churchyard on the south, and on the east houses rise within 
two or three paces of the chancel. G. Bonney. 
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ST. MARY REDCLIFFE. 

A LIFE’S FAILURK 


B ristol has no public building so wondrously beautiful in form and detail, 
or so rich in historical associations, as the church of St. Mary Redcliffc, 
and nowhere has the munificence of its merchant princes been more freely be- 
stowed than upon this “ pride of Bristowe and the western laiide.” It enjoys, 
indeed, no mere local fame, for by the concurrent testimony of Leland, Fuller, 
and Camden, it takes rank as, in the words of the last named, ^‘on all accounts 
the first parish church in England.” But it has attained its widest, its deathless 
renown from the close link which binds its name to the tragic story of the boy- 

poet, Thomas Chatterton, one of the saddest in all 
the long annals of unappreciated genius. It is 
seldom possible to apply the Berk cl ei an theory, 
and discover the external, exciting cause of a 
literary genesis; but the monk, Tliomas Rowley, 
would never have been invented, tlie manuscriiits 
which Horace Walpf)lc acceptcnl as genuine would 
never have been written, but for tlic overmaster- 
ing influence upon Chatterton’s mental being of 
the ancient church of St. Mary RedclifiEo, ululer 
whose shadow he was born and brouglit up, beside 
whose monuments he sat and meditated, and among 

whose muniments 

ho rummaged at 
will. No one, 
therefore, can 
hope to compre- 
hend liis character 
without catching 
something of the 
spell under which 
he lived. 

The right way 
for a stranger to 
approach Red- 
clifEe Church, so 
as to be duly im- 
pressed by its 
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grandeur, is by the winding 
thoroughfare of Redcliffe Street, 
leading from the centre of the 
city. The effect upon his mind 
must have been even more strik- 
ing when this street was as it 
is still to be seen in a painting 
by John Syer — much narrower 
than at present, with over- 
hanging gabled houses, which 
have been swept away to make 
room for lofty warehouses. As 
it is, the stranger emerges from 
an avenue of houses upon a com- 
paratively open space, to sec the 
roadway make a sharp ascent, at 
the summit of which, on a natural 
terrace, stands Redcliffe Church, 
the massive steeple springing 
straight from the ground to a 
height of 300 feet. ^‘It must have 
been begun when Bishop Poore 
was building Salisbury Cathedral, 
at the commencement of the 
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thirteenth century, resumed when Henry III. was rebuilding Westminster Abbey 
Church, and completed to the aj)ring of the spire while Edward I. was erecting 
his memorial crosses at the close of the same century.” l^he capstone of the spire 
was put on in May, 1872, it having been previously, for some four centuries, trun- 
cated just above the tops of the four pinnacles. Directly to the east of the tower 
is the famous north porch, of Early English date ; it is hexagonal in form, and is 
absolutely unique, so far as this country is concerned. The complex design and 
elaboration of detail which mark its ornament without and within are marvellous 
to behold. In a low second storey is a small chamber, calhul the Treasury, where 
Chatterton found his parchments. The church itself is in the form at a cross, 
and is remarkable for the fact that the transepts as well as the chancel have 
double aisles, a feature by no means common even in cathedrals. The instructed 
observer can, of course, discriminate the different periods of' different parts of 
the structure, but they all blend together into a highly harmonious whole, which 
acquires a very rich and beautiful effect from the abundance of flying buttresses 
and pinnacled parapets, and from the lofty windows and handsome panelling of the 
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Perpendicular clerestory. The work of the same period predominates in the interior, 
where the striking individuality of St. Mary Redcliffe is as strongly marked as in its 
ground-plan. There is no triforium, or even horizontal string-eourse, between the 
arehes and the clerestory cither in nave or in chancel, but the wall space, instead 
of being left plain, is richly panelled. The vaulted roof, florid in ornament, is, 
supported on shafts which spring from the floor, without any break, and con- 
tribute much to the impression of singular loftiness and lightness which is 
recognised as the general effect of the interior. Closing in the long vista, looking 

from west to cast, is the lady chapel, supported on 
an archway, for a thoroughfare passes beneath, as 
is the case with some of the Exeter city churches. 
In the dark ag(} of the English Church it was used 
as a school, but in recent times it has been restored 
at the expense of the fraternity of Freemasons. 

The present church is the third wliich has 
stood upon the site; and the story of its building 
is one of unusual interest, for it has enshrined 
the name of Canynges in the annals of Bristol. 
It is recorded in the Mayor’s Calendar, under date 
I'lTC, that Wm. Canynges built the body of 
lledcliffe Church, from the cross aisle westward.” 
His grandson, another Wm. Canynges, when Mffyor 
for the first time in 1442, set himself to edifyc, 
repayre, cover, and glaze” the church which his grandfather had partially rebuilt. 
Tliis Canynges was a merchant who accumulated enormous wealth and vast in- 
fluence by his enterprises ; he was five times Mayor of his native city, which he 
also represented in Parliament, and at his house in Redcliffe Street, of wliich a 
portion is still preserved, he entertained Queen Margaret of Anjou, and sub- 
sequently King Edward IV. As an indication of the influenec he enjoyed, it may 
be mentioned that in 1449 King Henry VI. addressed special letters of commen- 
dation to the Master General of Prussia and the magistrates of Dantzic, praying 
them to favour Canynges’ factors, established within their jurisdiction, and to 
advance the interest of his ‘^beloved eminent merchant of Bristol;” and about 
the same time Christian, King of Denmark, as a mark of special favour, allowed 
Canynges to trade at certain ports to which English ships were prohibited 
from going. Such was the man who was just completing his ancestor’s work 
upon their parish church, when, during a great storm in 1445, the spire fell down 
and crashed through the roof of the nave, destroying several bays of it. Nothing 
daunted, Canynges set to work to rebuild the church upon a grander scale than 
ever, and all the Late Perpendicular work we have described is his. William of 
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Worcester, who was living in Bristol at this time, has preserved many interesting 
details regarding Canynges’ master builder Norton, and has given a minute de- 
scription of the building, which is of great value to the architectural student. 
Canynges, whose other benefactions to Rodcliffo parish were most numemus, took 
holy orders later in life, after the death of his wife, whom ho dearly loved, 
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singing Ills first mass, of course, at St. Mary’s, and retired to the college of 
Westbury-upon-Trym, of which lie subsequently became Dean, and where he 
died about 1474. There is a very dramatic version of the motive for his retire- 
ment from the world given in the Mayor’s Calendar, which does not possess the 
merit of being true. It is to the effect that when Canynges became a widower 
the king, with an eye no doubt to conduct his wealth into some chosen family, 
commanded him to marry a lady of royal selection, and that he forthwith entered 
the priesthood rather than do so. 

Nearly three centuries elapse as we pass from the story of the wealthy 
merchant who made St. Mary’s beautiful, to that of the poor lawyer’s clerk who 
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made it famous. Thomas Cliatterton’s family had, for some genemtions, held a 
minor office in connection with Redcliffe Church, and his father was master of a 
free school, still existing, within its shadow on the northern side. Here Tliomas 
was bom on the 20th of November, 1752, his misfortunes having begun even 
before he opened his eyes upon the world he was to find so cruel, for liis father 
had died three months before. Ilis mother, when she had to quit the schoolhouse, 
took up licr abode close by, on the western side of the church. This magnificent 
structure therefore coloured his earliest impressions, and, beyond all doubt, deter- 
mined the bent of his mind. It must be remembered to his credit that he 
appreciated and admitted its wondrous beauty in an age when polite critics all 
regarded Gothic architecture as rude and barbarous. We could readily believe, 
if the fact were not distinctly recorded, that with Ids dreamy poetic disposition 
ho would,' even as a child, haunt the churcli, and spend hours in silent thought 
beside Oanyngcs’ tomb. He got to know every nook and corner of the building, 
and in the Treasury, above the north porch, lie found an ancient chest, known as 
Canyngos’ coffer, in which, with reckless unconcern, was left loose and unpro- 
tected a number of old parchments, to which no value was attached, as tho}' 
were not actually title-deeds of property. The«) afforded him material on which 
to work when the fictitious monk, Thomas Rowley, had assumed definite . form 
and substance in his imaginative brain, and he had resolved to bestow upon the 
world some of the manuscripts of this supposed contemporary of Canyngos. If 
any scruples entered his mind as to the propriety of so doing, the miseries n^f 
his position were enough to goad him into taking any moans which promised 
him release therefrom. The children of the poor cannot live in idleness, and he 
was at the age of fourteen years apprenticed to a Bristol attorney, named Lambert. 
His office hours, twelve a day, seem nowadays cTuelly excessive, though they were 
not so regarded even within living memory ; but Lambert was a hard taskmaster, 
with no power of appreciating the genius he was entertaining, whom ho subjected 
to the keenly felt indignity of sleeping with the footboy. 

After two years of this cruel existence Rowley was brought upon the scene, 
and Dodsley, the publisher, was offered tho opportunity of acquiring several of 
Rowley’s poems, and “an interlude, perhaps the oldest dramatic poem extant.” 
But the publisher did not bite, even when he was offered the tragedy of “ jiElla,” 
another pseudo antique, in reality a very j^owerful performance of Ohatterton’s, 
for the small sum of one guinea. Then a fresh line was baited, and Horace 
Walpole, at the time engaged upon his “ Anecdotes of British Painters,” was 
promised some information regarding eminent painters who had flourished in 
Bristol, as well as some old poems. Walpole rose to this tempting bait, and 
was in reply furnished with “ a Historie of Pcyncters of Englande bie Thomas 
Rowley.” At the same time Chatterton ventured to make a pathetic statement 
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of his poor and uncongenial condition, and to beseech the groat man’s aid to 
place him in some position in which he could indulge Ids natural inclination 
towards literature. To this he received a most unfeeling reply, urging him to 
stick to his business. Moreover, his ill-starred manuscripts were now suspected 
and submitted to experts, who pronounced them forgeries. The contemptuous 
manner in which Walpole announced this conclusion reduced Chatterton to despair; 
he was turned out of doors by his master as worthless, and wont to London, as 
so many others have done before and since, hoping to gain a living by his pen. 
But the friendless boy met failure everywhere, and even when in a state of 
starvation his spirit was too proud to confess it to those who wx)uld have relieved 
such distress as that. So after four months of misery ho poisoned himself, not 
being then eighteen years of age. 

When this last fact is taken into consideration, the power displayed in 
Cliatterton’s poems is something marvellous, and it is an unquestionable loss 
to literature that his life was so miserable and misguided, and his death so 
early. His apologists urge that his Kowley manuscripts are no more forgeries 
than Walpole’s Castle of Otranto,” which was put forth as a translation. But 
fictions of the latter kind are recognised, whether we approve them or not, as part 
of the literary stock-in-trade, just like the solemn asseverations of the truth 
of' his stories indulged in by siu'h a writer as another gifted son of Bristol, whoso 
career was as untimely cut short, if his lot was happier — Hugh Conway. But 
Chatterton represented his Rowley productions as actually ancient documents, and, 
indeed, palmed several of them off upon an old surgeon named Barrett, who was 
writing a “ History of IWstol.” His conduct, therefore, cannot bo justified, 
although abundant excuses can bo found for it in the hardships which made his 
life so wretched, and eventually unhinged a mind so full of promise. A memorial 
cross now stands in the churchyard opposite the north porch, which is especially 
associated with his memory. 

But other traditions, of a less gloomy character, linger round the stately 
church of St. Mary Redcdiffe. William of Wykeham was vicar of this parish 
before he went to Winchester to carry out his noble projects there. The long 
aisles once re-echoed to the voice of George Whitfield, who has written of the 
occasion that he preached ^‘to such a congregation as my eyes never yet saw, 
with great liberty and demonstration of the Spirit.” Robert Southey was a 
native of Bristol, and Coleridge, coming here to confer with him upon their 
scheme for emigrating to the banks of the Susquehanna to found yet another ideal 
commonwealth, took up his residence in the city. So it came to pass that Red- 
cliffe Church was the scene of an important event in both their lives. Here 
in the year 1795 Coleridge married Sarah Fricker, and Southey her sister Edith, 
the latter departing for Portugal actually on his wedding day. The bride and 
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bbe groom shook hands and parted in silence after the ceremony, the poet being at 
Hus time so poor that his friend Cottle, /the bookseller, had to lend himuflw 
money to pay the necessnsy fees. The ladies were both beautiful, and werg 
milliners of Bristol, not of Bath, as Lord Byron speaks of them in “ Don Juan.” 

On Whit Sunday a^ quaint old custom, dating from the year 1494, is care- 
fully observed. In fulfilment of a bequest then made by one William Mede, 
who bad been three times Mayor of Bristol, the church is strewn with reeds and 
flowers, the fine peal of eight bells rings merrily, and the Mayor and members of 
the Corporation, clad in the crimson robes which here, at least, the Municipal 
Reform Act did not abolish, attend the morning service in state, and return to 
the Council House to drink mulled wine. On November 13th in every year the 
anniversary of Edward Colston, the great Bristol philanthropist, is honoured by 
three societies, who contrive a unique combination- of the essentially British 
institution of dining together, of politics, and of charity, though it must in 
justice be’ added that with them, as with the Apostle, “ the greatest of these is 
charity.” As the hour of midnight marks the beginning of that anniversary, the 
sweet bells, of Redcliffe ring a muffled peal, which sounds over the silent city and 
echoes round the valley with a weird and solemn music not to be forgotten by 
those who have once heard it. 

During the present century the noble church has been worthily restored. 
The work began in 1842, when the removal of the dwelling-houses with which 
'human vandalism and greed had encrusted it showed the need of rep&ration ; ^t 
occupied thirty years in completion, and is estimated to have involved an expendi- 
ture of £40,000. The raising of this large sum was not without its element of 
romance and mystery, for the committee were encouraged from time to time by 
munificent gifts from an anonymous contributor, who was only known to them 
under the pseudonym of “ Nil Desperandum,” and who furnished the whole sum 
of something like £2,500 for the restoration of the famous north porch. Many 
guesses were made, but only after his death was “ Nil Desperandum ” identified 
with a prominent citizen — Thomas Proctor. Harold Lewis. 



